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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 



TT may be said, slightly paraphrasing the words of Scrip- 
ture, that of making many books concerning the great 
writers of the world there is no end. Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Milton, Moliire, Cervantes, to name but a 
few of the elect, seem to attract the commentator, the elud- 
dator, the essayist, as the flower attracts the bee. At times 
we are inclined to feel impatient concerning this tendency, 
and the wish arises that folk should comment great authors 
less and would read them more ; would more take to heart 
the lessons that these mighty ones have been called to teach. 
But a moment's calm reflection forces us to recognise the 
injustice of our impatient attitude. A great writer and 
thinker is like a well-cut highly polished diamond — that is 
to say, he presents a number of facets from each of which 
is reflected an intense ray of that light which is itself a 
subdivided emanation from one vast central source. Now 
the ordinary reader, as a rule, resembles the single facet 
He perceives only one section of the matter presented to 
him, cither from lack of previous knowledge of the theme 
treated, or from idiosyncrasy, which causes him to be more 
attracted to one aspect of his author's character than to 
another. Our meaning can be easily illustrated by a refer- 
ence to Dante. There are those who read the sombre 
Italian purely with an eye to his theology. Others attach 
more importance to his political views, and •''^e in him a 
precursor of Italian unity. Others again read him only on 
account of the stories he relates; and yet others seek in 
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his pages for materials concerning the scandals of his time. 
Nor is the list ended herewith. 

Shakespeare, the great English poet, does not perhaps 
present such crassly opposed facets as Dante, but he too, 
to use his own words, has *' an infinite variety," and can 
be studied under many different aspects. And each such 
careful study devoted to the poet enlarges our vision and 
comprehension regarding him, and causes us to appreciate 
more fully his mental vastness. Now, of Shakespeare's 
draviatis pcrsonce^ his women are perhaps the most attrac- 
tive, and also, in a sense, his most original creations, so 
different arc they, as a whole, from the ideals of the 
feminine type prevalent in the literature of his day. Dr. 
I^wcs is not the first to write of Shakespeare's women; 
the ground lias been gone over before, a fact he frankly 
acknowledges; but of the few who have written of Shakc- 
f;peare*s heroines, as apart from the male characters and 
the dramas as a whole, only Mrs. Jameson's book, "Char- 
acteristics of Woincn," can really challenge comparison 
with that of the German author. Lady Martin's " Some of 
Shakespeare's Female Characters " is not exhaustive. It only 
deals with a few, and with these rather from a histrionic 
than a critical point of view. In her essays on Shakespeare's 
women, embodied in the form of letters to various friends. 
Lady Martin furnishes us with recollections of her own 
theatrical life, and of her personal impressions when perso- 
nating the various types, impressions interesting, and often 
suggestive, but scarcely to be ranked as critical studies. 
Dr. Lewes, like a thorough-going German, leaves no female 
character unnoticed or unexamined. What is especially 
interesting in his work, and endows it with a pronounced 
originality, is its chronological method. The book is con- 
ceived in an eminently modern spirit. Dr. Lewes does 
not, like Mrs. Jameson, classify Shakespeare's women under 
the more or less arbitrary heading of Historical characters, 
characters of Intellect, of Passion, of Imagination, of the 
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Affections. He analyses Shakespeare's own life and char- 
acter from the evolutionary point of view, and demonstrates 
from this how the characters created by the poet were also 
of necessity subjected to this psychological process. He 
begins with the Venus of" Venus and Adonis," Shakespeare's 
youthful poem, and ends with Queen Catherine, perhaps 
one of the ripest and most wonderful of Shakespeare's por- 
traits, the very queen of earthly queens, reproduced in all 
her womanhood, wisdom, nobility, and gentleness, to quote 
King Henry's own assertion. 

It is not, however, my province here to analyse Dr. Lewes's 
book. It speaks for itself, and will surely excite the same 
interest and meet with the same favour in Shakespeare's 
native land that it has met with in Germany, the country 
where he has always been so lovingly and accurately studied, 
and where more has been written about him than in Eng- 
land itself. The extracts from Shakespeare quoted in these 
pages have been taken from the text of the Globe edition, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, whose kind courtesy in 
permitting this is herewith gratefully acknowledged. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Florence, /une i, XS94. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



n^HE aim of this book, which is to speak of Shakespeare's 
^ women to a cultivated circle of German readers, is at 
one and the same time easy and hard. The task is easy, be- 
cause whoever writer of Shakespeare for cultivated readers, 
does not treat of a stranger to strangers, but of a friend to 
friends, of a favourite whose name is as dear and familiar to 
such readers as those of their own great masters ; because 
he writes for readers to whom the word Shakespeare is 
identified with the memory of hours consecrated to the 
noblest enjoyment; for readers who greet in Shakespeare a 
faithful and proved friend, a true confident and adviser. In 
the same manner as the English made our great musical 
genius, Handel, their own, and unselfishly granted to him 
the first place in the kingdom of sound, so have we Germans 
given to the great Englishman the right of citizenship in 
our hearts as well as in our literature, and made him ours. 
Shakespeare has been bom again on German soil, to ex- 
tended honour and to powerful influence. German minds 
have promoted the deeper comprehension of the most deep- 
soulcd of all dramatists even among his own countrymen. 
His immortal dramas are the intellectual property of all 
cultivated Germans. We are accustomed to look upon the 
masterly translations they have found in our tongue as 
classic, belonging to our own literature. But^^e thought 
of treating a subject which is certain to aroffse the most 
S3rmpathetic attention of the reader renders our task on the 
one hand easy and pleasant, there exists on the other a 
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circumstance which makes it extremely difficult. The writer 
finds himself confronted on the part of most of his readers 
by preconceived complete and final conclusions concerning 
his theme, and on the part of all by a mass of recollections 
and theories which make it arduous, if not impossible, to 
furnish them with something new. The greatest German 
historians, critics, and poets have devoted their highest 
powers to the appreciation, explanation, and translation of 
this most many-sided of all dramatists, so that it becomes 
a heavy task in this field, where such rich harvests have 
already been reaped, to glean enough to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question, what purpose is served by adding 
yet another to the already numerous books on Shakespeare ? 
Not to lose courage under such circumstances^ the writer 
needs the reader's kind indulgence, which he hopes to win 
as his modest due, if he states from the outset that he can- 
not promise to say much that is new, or to tell his readers 
much they do not already know. He prefers to imagine that 
he has undertaken in their company a delightful voyage, 
rich in enjoyment, of which he wishes to refresh and bring 
into mutual relation their common memories. He wishes to 
bring before them the principal female characters created by 
the poet, as they live in the memory of each one, and he 
will have attained his aim if those who have read his book 
are convinced that the most profound of dramatists, who 
left hardly a note in the life of the soul and mind of man 
untouched by his consummate skill, was equally «iblc to 
explore the heart of woman to its inmost depths, and to set 
before us not only all that is noble and beautiful, but also 
all that is frightful and terrible in female humanity, in the 
shape of figures full of life and truth to nature. But the 
writer of this book has still another aim. He desires, 
namely, that the reader, on closing it, may have arrived at 
the conviction that Realism and Idealism are no irrecon- 
cilable contradictions ; that it is rather the task of true and 
real genius to bring them into exalted union. 
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Shakespeare was certainly the most powerful realist 
among poets of all times and of all peoples; his characters 
are true — ^humanly true — to their inmost marrow, and even 
the most incarnate realist will not find it easy, if he is dis* 
cerning and sincere, to reproach him with the favourite 
stock phrase concerning ''conventional falsehoods/' Never- 
theless Shakespeare was also one of the greatest idealists 
' known to the literature of the world. He shrinks from no 
theme, let it look never so ugly, from no truth, let it sound 
never so hard, but, with few exceptions, of which I shall 
mention and criticise one of the ugliest, he clothes his figures 
in the garb of artistic beauty. A comparison will show 
what I mean. The old Greek fables tell us that man was 
created out of one of the commonest of materials, clay. But 
he who made him was Prometheus, the same Prometheus 
who robbed the gods of the heavenly spark of fire and was 
able to breathe it into his creations. Herein, it seems to 
me, is symbolised that union between Realism and Idealism 
which is the highest aim of true genius, and which has raised 
up such a dust-storm in modern literature. Out of mere 
clay nothing can be made ; some of the Promethean spirit is 
needed beside. Clay abounds in this world, but the Pro- 
methcuses are rare, and not every one is a Prometheus 
who holds himself one. This book, however, will have 
something to tell of such a Prometheus in the highest and 
truest sense of the name. 

But whil* the writer does not flatter himself that he will 
bring forward much that is new, still he believes that the 
manner in which his material is presented, and, if he may 
say so, in that which he does not and will not touch Aipon, 
he will have trodden a new and therefore suggestive path. 
Two quotations from our own Goethe seem to him to define 
the methods that have been followed by even the ablest 
commentators and interpreters of Shakespeare, though in 
quite different ways and different degrees, in their explana- 
tions and characterisations. One is written in the first act 
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of " Faust/' where the Master answers the remark of the 
scholar Wagner, how elevated an enjoyment it is to trans- 
port oneself into the spirit of the time : 

That which you call the spirit of the time 

Is at its root the spirit of the man, 

In which the times do find themselves reflected. 

These same methods with which Faust here reproaches 
the student of the spirit of the time have been applied in 
various ways by critics and literary historians to the poets 
whom they explain and annotate. They transplant their 
own thoughts, their own theories and impressions, into their 
author's work, believing that they have followed him into 
the innermost sanctuary of his thoughts and experiences, 
while making him say or suppose things that perhaps never 
once in his whole life crossed his brain, attributing to him 
motives which never entered his thoughts ; in a word, they 
proceed, as is described in the other passage from Goethe 
which I have in mind. The ragged demagogue Vansen 
says, in the fourth act of "Egmont," to the burghers of 
Brussels, in order to show what dangers await a man who 
is threatened with political prosecution, no matter howtano- 
cent he be : " When there is nothing to be got out of a man's 
words, they read a meaning into them." 

Many, and among them some of the most celebrated ex- 
ponents of Shakespeare, interrogate the poet in this wise. 
They approach him with certain preconceived judgments 
ready formulated in their brains; they believe that they 
have discovered a precise fundamental idea, as they call it, 
in each play, for the sake of whose development it was 
written, and they give themselves infinite trouble to bring 
all the divisions and characters of the drama into agreement 
with this fundamental idea, proving that these arguments 
serve to establish it. It is inevitable that, with such a pro- 
cedure, violence should sometimes be done to the poet, and 
that allusions and intentions should be fathered upon him 
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which exist only in the mind of the critiCi and were quite 
foreign to the poet commentated. 

Now it is in contradiction to that free fUgbt of fancy 
which is inseparable from any distinguished poetical per« 
formance that such works should be used to carry out any 
fixed and sharply limited fundamental idea. Think, for in- 
stance, of the " Merchant of Venice." Is it probable, nay, 
is it conceivable, that the poet undertook this work, so end- 
lessly rich and full of the emotions and feelings of the human 
heart, a work which sets forth the most terrible passions 
as well as the noblest and purest manifestations of human 
nature, with the preconceived idea that he would this time 
set forth the relations in which certain classes and characters 
stand to each other, as has been attributed to him by one 
of the most renowned Shakespearian commentators ? Is it 
conceivable that the poet had in view, in such a work, pur- 
posely and consciously so narrow and limited a scope, thus 
reducing, one may almost say crushing, the highest poetic 
fancy and invention into a didactic argument ? Impossible. 
Obviously certain universal truths and teachings come to the 
front in every important poetical work, and hence also in the 
" Merchant of Venice " as in Shakespeare's other dramas, so 
that tlie incidents which are represented in the same seem 
to be to a certain point conclusive. But the poet has not 
set himself to work with the settled didactic intention of 
pointing out these truths or of developing those so called 
fundamental ideas. These arise naturally and spontaneously 
from the manner in which his characters are developed, the 
methods whereby the conflicts between them arise and 
are disentangled, and this the more clearly and eflcctually 
the greater is the genius of the poet, the more the single 
characters created by him, their works and actions, approach 
the universal truths of humanity, the more they are in agree- 
ment with the fundamental and eternal foundations of human 
knowledge. It is, however, impossible, except by means 
of contorted or unnatural interpretations, to bring all the 
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divisions of a dramai all the features which conduce to the 
presentation of its separate characters, into agreement with 
and relation to this fundamental idea, as has been so often 
tried with Shakespeare and with other dramatists ; and this 
is particularly the case with Shakespeare. The manner in 
which he has put together the material of his dramas is quite 
opposite to the theory that he set himself the task with the 
intention of carrying out some philosophical or moral con- 
ception through its medium. Hence at the very outset, the 
attempt to discover any such aim is a thankless, nay, indeed, 
an impossible job, unless violence is done to the poet and his 
work. The source of his Roman tragedies is Plutarch, whom 
he follows with the greatest accuracy and precision, often 
literally transcribing his words. In the plays drawn from 
English history, he follows as accurately, and often as tex- 
tually, the Chronicles and historical narratives in which are 
related the events of which he wishes to treat. Finally, in 
the plays which we call imaginative, he rarely uses absolutely 
new material, but takes for the foundation of his poem some 
older narrative, drama, or tale, whose contents and actions 
he transforms artistically. Besides this, he also inclines to 
let several distinct fables develop themselves side by side, 
entwining them with each other. This, which is an aspect 
of his technique that has been often noted, of itself suffices 
to show plainly that the didactic aim falsely attributed to him 
has no existence. On this account the author of this book 
will never seek to discover the fundamental idea of any 
single play, or force its various arrangements and characters 
into agreement with such a preconceived idea. He will 
never seek to inspire the poet or read out his own thoughts 
from between Shakespeare's lines, but will ever be occupied 
with his proper aim, that of developing and illustrating the 
female characters who are his theme, touching, however, on 
the other personages, and the whole tenor and nature of the 
play, wherever this is required for their more complete com- 
prehension. He will take pains not to assert anything which 
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he cannot justify from the poet's own words when rightly 
understood. He will strive, in passing judgment on Shake* 
speare's works and his poetical activity, to hold himself, 
above all things, in the safe middle term, between, on the 
one hand, the measureless idolatry which sees in every 
work of this poet the rounded and complete ideal of per- 
fection, exalting him even at the expense of our own great 
dramatists; and, on the other, the equally measureless 
depreciation of his works which now seems to be coming 
into fashion : a reaction, perhaps, from the before-mentioned 
idolatry, which, however, dates back to an earlier school of 
criticism, of which one member, Voltaire, was not ashamed 
to call " Hamlet " " the work of a drunken savage." Finally, 
I shall hold myself quite aloof from the quarrel which has 
broken out over the personality of the poet Shakespeare 
himself, owing to a voice which has declared that the poems 
and plays were due to the pen of Bacon the philosopher, 
while Shakespeare merely lent his name. The polemic 
aroused by this bold assertion has certainly led every im- 
partial judge to the following conclusion : that the right of 
the player and poet William Shakespeare to the authorship of 
his poems and plays cannot be arraigned, and that even if some 
of them appear to have been the work of several hands, and 
if the Shakespearian authorship of some plays is doubtful, 
whether they are really entirely or only partly or absolutely 
not his work, still Bacon's authorship is not to be contem- 
plated. For me this controversy, which, however, hardly 
deserves to be called so any more, is decided by one single 
circumstance, namely, by the fact that the Sonnets, which 
from external and internal evidence are admitted to be 
Shakespeare's own, in innumerable places bear the distinct 
traces of the hand that wrote the plays ; so that Bacon, if he 
wrote the plays, must also have written the Sonnets, which 
hypothesis is absolutely excluded from the discussion. 

With regard to the plan of this book, it is necessary first 
of all, in order to obtain the right standpoint from which to 
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judge Shakespeare, to rear a satisfactory foundation in two 
directions. First, the age whence such a poet arose must 
be described in its action and its influence, since even the 
greatest and most powerful of men can only be rightly under- 
stood in relation to a right understanding of the times to 
which they belong. Our second task will be the description 
of the rise and development of dramatic poetry prior to 
Shakespeare's appearance, for without some knowledge of 
the dramatic poetry that preceded Shakespeare many of his 
own striking characteristics, especially those of his youthful 
period, cannot be properly judged or understood. There 
must also be some short account of the poet's life, as far as 
the very sparse and often doubtful indications regarding it 
will permit, because this too furnishes very important indi- 
cations towards the appreciation of his poetical development 
and towards the proper comprehension of his works. This 
will link on with an attempt to set forth, as far as feasible, 
the chronological sequence of the works, in order that the 
most prominent female figures which meet us in these poems 
may be described and characterised in their chronological 
succession. 

LOUIS LEWES. 
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CHAPTER I 

SHAKESPEARE'S TIMES 

TT is an axiom derived from the experience of all who 
reflect on such subjects, and too firmly establbhed 
to need further demonstration, that the achievements of 
such great and remarkable men as have marked an epoch 
in the spiritual^ scientific, or political life of their own 
people and of humanity, are composed of two factors — 
namely, that which they have created by their own intellect, 
by their idiosyncrasy and gifts, by the nature of their char- 
acter, and the innate tendency of their individual moral and 
spiritual development; and that which they have derived 
from those influences which the struggles of a long past 
have exercised over all the domains of a spiritual and moral 
life, over the intellect and circumstances among which they 
lived, and of which they of necessity felt the efiects. For 
even the mightiest, most independent spirits, even those 
who have caused the most wonderful revolutions in the 
realms of human activity, who have contributed in the 
highest degree to the development of the human race, 
stand upon the shoulders of the past, and build upon the 
foundations which have been laid down, both by those great 
spirits who have preceded them, and by the united activity 
of mankind. On the other hand, they are dependent upon 
the times in which they live, and cannot escape those 

A 
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influences which the state of morals and surroundings exert 
upon them, and which, to use the expression invented by 
the leader of the French realistic novelists, Emile Zola, 
compose the milieu which to a certain extent controls and 
limits their activity. Indeed, it is a fact often observed, 
that those great men who were most deeply rooted in 
their epoch, who were at once the highest and the most 
complete expression of the aims and ideas that moved 
those times, have exerted the most powerful influence 
upon the progress and development of their contempo- 
raries and of humanity in general; while others, even 
though they had intellects as commanding, and were as 
strong and energetic in character, who believed that they 
could emancipate themselves from their age, %vho, to use 
the common expression, were ahead of their time, or sought 
to be so, have striven in vain, and have been deceived in 
their hopes of advancing humanity rapidly — nay, have some- 
times failed hopelessly. 

Even Shakespeare himself was subject to this fundamental 
principle. His powerful and all-embracing spirit could not 
free itself either from the influence of his predecessors in 
the domain which he swayed so mightily, or from the 
domination of his age, of the spirit that moved it, and the 
circumstances that created it. There was even a time when 
literary criticism went so far in its conviction regarding 
Shakespeare's dependence upon his era and his immediate 
forerunners, as to describe the poet as a brilliantly endowed 
self-taught realist, who sometimes succeeded, by virtue of 
his genius, in overcoming the roughness of the models he 
had chosen from the works of his predecessors, as well as 
the license and coarseness of the period itself, but who was 
in the long-run overcome by them. This opinion is now 
out of date, and one can hardly imagine, recalling Shake- 
speare's profoundest and finest tragedies, how it could 
ever have obtained a hearing. Amongst the prominent 
thinkers who endorsed this unjust and sweeping verdict 
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was Voltaire, whom I have already mentioned at having^ 
spoken of Hamlet as ''the work of a drunken savage.** 
Frederick II. of Prussia, too, expressed a similar opinion 
on Shakespeare, and of all dramas designed and carried 
out in his manner. In these men, to whom the possession 
of great intellectual capacity cannot be denied, the source 
of their incongruous judgments was simply a foregone con* 
elusion, founded upon the fixed theory of the unities of 
time and place. 

Thi& theory, as Lessing has triumphantly proved, was based 
simply on a mistaken interpretation of one of Aristotle's 
art rules, which governed with unquestioned sovereignty 
the French self-styled classical drama. Whatever departed 
from this rule appeared to these men as rough and wanting 
in taste. It was indeed quite natural that to those who 
approached dramatic work with such views, Shakespeare's 
plays must have appeared monstrous and shocking. For 
his stage was the wide world. His action often embraced 
whole lives, and moved from one country to another. In 
some plays there even appear personages who in the first 
act are not yet born, and who in the third assume im- 
portant parts. For unprejudiced judges, however, even if 
they know nothing of the grand development which England 
reached under her great, though, from the point of view of 
posterity, scarcely amiatle Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare's 
dramatic works must lead to a favourable conclusion as to 
the nature and character of a time which gave birth to such 
masterpieces of poetry. Such a conclusion would be quite 
correct, for the age of Elizabeth marks one of the most 
prominent altitudes in the intellectual, political, and national 
development of England. Certainly, if we adopt the measures 
now in use for gauging the satisfactory condition of a state, 
of its happiness, or of the enviable condition of the people, 
the realm of England under its Virgin Queen will not pre- 
cisely resemble the ideal of perfection, even ia a remote 
degree. Of liberty in the modem sense, of the equal divi- 
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sion of power in the constitutional sense, as now understood, 
between the legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment, of freedom of the press, and other guarantees, to 
which we are accustomed to look as the bulwarks and 
safeguards of our civil, political, and personal freedom, 
there was not a trace in the England of Elizabeth. This 
regent, who, in most of her political acts, showed herself 
a wise and high-minded ruler, who was far from imitating 
the violent and often bloodthirsty tyranny exercised by her 
father, Henry VIII., was nevertheless extraordinarily proud 
and imperiousi clinging with an iron grasp to even the 
smallest item of that autocratic regal power which she 
believed to have been given to her by the grace of God, 
on which account she held herself to be under the special 
protection of Heaven. Parliament had often to listen to 
harsh words from her, if it concerned itself about things 
which in her opinion were out of its jurisdiction, and yet 
these were things which, from a constitutional point of 
view, were quite within the domain of a legislative assembly. 
She claimed, besides, with great energy, the right to veto, 
by virtue of her sovereign prerogative, acts and ordinances 
which had been passed by Parliament. Elizabeth very 
especially hindered or forbade every interference of Par- 
liament with the affairs of the Church, over which she 
claimed for herself absolute jurisdiction, true to her father's 
example. The power to assert and enforce such claims had 
been obtained by the English monarchs owing to the attitude 
taken by England in that severance from the Roman See 
which led only by secondary paths and in consequence of 
circumstances to what is called the Reformation. This 
great change occurred in England not through a common 
and irresistible movement on the part of the people, but 
through the autocratic word of a despotic king, who found 
his dependence on Rome a hindrance to the satisfaction 
of a sensual passion for a woman, and hence determined 
to sever it In the mode of procedure adopted by Henry 
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VIIL| in the direction he gave to his measures^ In what he 
created as well as in what he dcstroyedi there is little to 
be found of that which is usually called a Reformation. 
In place of the Pope, he made himself the infallible and 
uncontrolled head of the English Church. He suppressed 
the monastic orders in order to possess himself of their 
property, but he left untouched to a great extent the 
fabric of the Catholic dogma, and made no comprehensive 
changes in the ritual of the Church. It was obvious that 
the king, who could enforce his ecclesiastical authority by 
all the worldly means in his power, should exercise a far 
heavier and more tyrannical empire over that Church than 
the Pope, whose seat was in far distant Rome, and who 
had to confine himself to spiritual weapons, while upon the 
despotic will of the King of England hung the lives and the 
property of all his subjects. With a wave of his hand or 
a glance of his eye he could carry out his desires. Hence 
it was on pain of death that any man fell away from the 
so-called six articles of belief which had been proclaimed 
by royal decree and confirmed by the helpless Parliament. 
These articles were fast anchored to the principal points 
of the Catholic dogma and ritual. Transubstantiation — 
that is, the changing of the sacrificial bread into the body 
of Christ — was taught; the cup was denied to the laity; 
private Masses were declared effectual; the celibacy of 
the clergy and auricular confession were declared neces- 
sary^ Many brave and innocent men, who in belief and 
utterance had gone in the direction of the Reformation 
far beyond the six articles, were burnt as heretics, and 
many who, on the other hand, held fast to the supremacy 
of the Pope, were beheaded as traitors. 

The events which occurred in England during the reign 
of Henry VI I L, and for ten years afler his death, are 
described by Schiller in his Maria Stuart in the follow* 
ing bitterly sarcastic lines : 
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I lee this high nobility of England, 

The proud majestic Senate of the kingdom, 

As staves of the Serail tlie Sultan's will, 

Flatter King Ilcnry Ei|;hth, my stern great uncle | 

I see, t)csiiles, this noble upi)cr hou^e, 

As willingly as do the venal Commons, 

Pronuilgatc laws and then depreciate them. 

Bind and unloose the lx>nds of matrimony 

As with the power of the Almighty. Now 

I see an English princess disinherited, 

And branded with a bastard's shameful title | 

The morrow sees her crowned and hailed as QueeiL 

I see these worthy peers, with swift conviction, 

Under four reigns, four times change their belief* 



The first of these changes of religion, commanded from 
above, and imposed upon the entire people, was that already 
mentioned, which proceeded from Henry VIII. Under the 
short reign of his son, Edward VI., there was a nearer 
approach to the Protestant tendency, such as had deve- 
loped on the Continent of Europe, and which, with some 
modifications, was now raised to the rank of the State 
religion. These modifications, however, offended the very 
spirit of Protestantism, which wrote on its banner the 
right of free investigation, and led to fierce persecutions 
of those who still clung to the Catholic faith, causing many 
innocent and estimable men to mount the bloody scaffold. 
After Edward's early death, and the swift catastrophe of 
Lady Jane Grey, there followed Mary, the eldest daughter 
of Henry, by his marriage with Catherine of Aragon. She 
subjected the kingdom once more to the authority of the 
Papal See, and re-established Roman Catholicism as the 
State and popular religion. Besides this, she exhibited a 
fanaticism worthy of her husband, Philip of Spain. The 
pyres blazed for the destruction of Protestant heretics. 
Indeed, her persecuting fury was such as to win for her 
in the mouth of the people and in history the name of 
" Bloody Mary." It was Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
VI n. by his second marriage with the unfortunate Anne 
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BuIIeOi whO| succeeding Maty, severed England for ever 
fromThe Roman SeCp and gave to the English Church the 
position which, under the name of the Anglican Church, 
still obtains as the State religion. But even she could not 
attain to a magnanimous tolerance of other forms of belief. 
Catholics were persecuted because they neither could nor 
would acknowledge the Queen of England as the head of 
the Church in place of the Pope. Nor was she, on the 
other hand, milder towards the so-called Dissenters or Non- 
conformists, who held aloof from the State religion, inas- 
much as it was their opinion that this Anglican Church had 
retained too many of the articles of belief, and also too many 
of the vestments and ceremonies of the old Romish supersti- 
tion, as they called the Catholic religion. All these changes, 
all these bloody persecutions, occurred without any attempt 
at resistance sufficiently important to merit the name on the 
part of the populace. There were isolated and unimportant 
uprisings under Elizabeth ; there were repeated attempts to 
assassinate the Queen, due to the same religious fanaticism 
which gave birth to the persecutions from above ; but, taken 
as a whole, the English, so proud of their instincts of free- 
dom, bore all tyranny with patience, though it often broke 
tlirough the limits which the constitution had established by 
means of Parliament as a counterpoise to the regal power. 
Elizabeth repeatedly and systematically committed those 
violations of the constitution which cost Charles I. both 
throne and life, and James II. his crown. By simple royal 
proclamation she promulgated orders without the co-opera- 
tion of Parliament, to which she gave the full force of law. 
She kept imprisoned for prolonged terms persons whom she 
deemed suspicious, or who were merely unpleasant to her» 
without giving them, as prescribed by law, a judicial hear- 
ing. The illegal methods of the rack were employed to 
extort confession from such accused persons as persisted in 
obstinate denial of their guilt. The unlawful courts of the 
Star Chamber and of the High Commission, cited in cases of 
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ecclesiastical offences, were flagrant breaclies of the popular 
rights. Offences which we should call violations of the laws 
controlling the press were punished, when such writings 
were considered injurious or offensive to the Government, 
by merciless whipping, by cutting off of ears, — nay, even in 
some cases by death. Heavy fines were imposed upon such 
persons as neglected to attend the public services of the 
Anglican Church. 

Another side of Elizabeth's character was her insistence 
upon flatteries and homage on the part of her courtiers, such 
as the proudest Continental monarch neither exacted nor 
received. In spite of all this, however, although it certainly 
gave cause for dissatisfaction which at the present day 
would not be borne for a week without a general uprising of 
the whole nation, any Englishman, if asked what period he 
considered the greatest and most glorious in the history 
of his country, would unhesitatingly answer, the age of 
Elizabeth. Certainly the courtiers of that day were base 
flatterers, who, aware of Elizabeth's weakness, paid her most 
unworthy homage, and who, above all, after she had long 
passed her prime, celebrated her personal charms in a manner 
which to the cool examination of posterity seems contemptible 
and ridiculous. But, on the other hand, these times of Queen 
Elizabeth were richer than any others in heroes, warriors, 
and sailors, who carried the fame of their country into every 
quarter of the globe, who fought victorious battles by sea 
and land, who smote in pieces the proud Armada sent 
forth by a fanatical despot to reduce a free people to civil 
and religious servitude. Through their bold enterprises in 
distant parts of the world, through the foundation of colonies, 
and the conquest of wide tracts of land and large fruitful 
islands, they widened the area of their country's trade 
and multiplied its dependencies. They also awakened the 
imagination of their compatriots by the variety and strange- 
ness of their adventures, often marvellous and exaggerated 
enough to be fabulous, by the many new places and men 
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they described to the wondering listeners, exciting them in 
this manner in the highest degree, and inciting them to fresh 
activity and to tlie search for empires new. It b truci it 
was prescribed to the people by royal mandate what they 
should believe and what reject, and in what outward form 
they should serve their God, and the execution of these 
tyrannical edicts were enforced with culpable severity by 
bloodshed and violence. Some of the clergy, partly from 
real fanaticism, partly to obtain and Iceep the favour of the 
Queen, willingly and zealously lent their aid to the execution 
of such decrees. On the other hand, we see this entire 
people, who allowed their belief and its outward form to be 
thus imposed upon them, rise as one man to defend the 
independence of their country against a foreign foe, and to 
drive off the Spaniard who would have brought back the 
Inquisition and the days of Bloody Mar}', And besides 
these obsequious pastors there stood the boldest thinkers 
and philosophers, who sowed the seeds of enlightenment 
which ere long were to bring forth the roost brilliant harvests, 
calling into active exercise that essential kernel of Protes- 
tantism, the right of private judgment in matters of the 
highest moment to the human mind. With these thinkers 
and philosophers were ranged poets who at one stroke 
placed English literature in the first rank of the literatui*e of 
the world ; and in one branch of poetry, the drama, reached 
a height which has hardly ever been attained before or 
since. The character and the writings of the greatest of Eng- 
lish poets, who, in spite of certain objections, must always 
be recognised as deserving the foremost place among the 
dramatic poets of the whole world, are in close relation to 
the life and spirit of his time. An exhaustive idea of the 
personality and power of this poet is not obtained by taking 
into account his skill in versification and the great variety 
of his characters, which shake us to our inmost depths by 
their power and terror, and again charm us in the highest 
degree by their loveliness, nor by the irresistible mirth and 
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kindliness of his humour, nor the intellectual depth of his 
psychological motives. His intelligent patriotism, and his 
prudent practical views in almost every branch of human 
life and activity, also form an important portion of his great- 
ness, and therefore of his title to fame. To give one proof 
onl}'" of his glowing love for his beautiful English fatherland, 
what poet has ever praised the greatness and the beauty of 
his country in finer words than Shakespeare in the verses 
which, in Richard IL^ he puts into the mouth of the dying 
John of Gaunt, Earl of Lancaster: — 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd ble» 
This earth of majesty, this scat of Mars, 
This other Eden, dcmi-iiaradise, 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little worlds 
I'his precious stone set in the silver sea, 
%Vhich serves it in the oflicc of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 
Against the envy of lesii nappljr lands, 
Tliis blesKcd plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fcar*d by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 
For Christian service and true chivalry, 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary*s Son, 
^ This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Richard JL^ act iL scene i. 

If the question be put, How must an age be constituted 
in order to be capable of producing great minds and to 
favour their development? it will be found that the whole 
history of the development of human culture furnishes the 
answer. Thus it will be seen that those ages are best 
adapted to this end in which the opinions and convictions 
of the intellectual, active, and ruling classes of the people 
are wholly in agreement, as regards all important matters» 
with the efforts of the Government, let this be constituted as 
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it may. Further, it is requisite that the people should have 
the tranquiUising conviction that in all domains of public 
life^ measures of progress and improvement are being applied, 
a conviction that is of itself a spur towards renewed efforts 
on their part If any age in English history has responded to 
these conditions, this was the case in a striking degree in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, Even the hateful side of that 
period, and of Elizabeth's system of government, charac* 
tcristic of all the rulers in her family, that tendency, viz., to 
despotism, that steady propensity on the part of the royal 
authority to overstep the bounds of the constitution, and 
the ever-renewed attempts made against the rights of the 
people, will appear to us in a milder and less ungracious 
light if we cease to compare them with the circumstances of 
our own day, cease to make use of our own points of view, 
which are accustomed to such very different standards. We 
should rather consider certain other circumstances which 
must have exerted a great influence at that time. Indeed, 
this attitude is absolutely necessary in order to judge the 
men and the events of other epochs with justice and impar- 
tiality. For example, a great and fundamental difference 
exists between the development of public affairs as they 
occurred in England, and those which history records of the 
kingdoms of the Continent, especially of France. Here the 
feudal monarchy of the Middle Ages, after the power of the 
great tributaries had been broken, changed into an absolute 
unlimited despotism, into the most pronounced royal auto- 
cracy. Such a development was only possible because these 
monarchs had understood the necessity of assuring to them- 
selves the aid of a strong well-disciplined standing army. 
This placed them in a position to safeguard their absolute 
authority against the already shaken power of the great 
nobles, and the unarmed, helpless mass of the common 
people, and so secure themselves from all attacks from either. 
This aid was lacking to the English kings. Hence, although 
apparently and outwardly they issued with success from the 
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terrible Civil War that raged because of the succession be- 
tween the rival princely houses of York and Lancaster, which 
destroyed so many of the nobility, and decimated the civic 
and agricultural classes on most bloody battlefields, or 
destroyed them by means of no less bloody trials on the 
scaffold, yet, as they were without this terrible and only 
effectual means of coercion, they were never able to achieve 
absolute monarchy in England. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the populace, who had suffered terribly during these 
wars, regarded the monarchical power as that which had re- 
established order and quiet in the land, enabling them once 
more to go about their occupations in peace and to return to 
relative prosperity. Therefore they were quite willing to 
suffer that their rulers, and above all their admired and beloved 
Queen Elizabeth, should transgress from time to time the limits 
of constitutional authority. But, in spite of this inclination on 
the part of the populace to accept these breaches of the 
constitution instead of meeting them with energetic contra- 
diction or with formal opposition, there was inherent in the 
circumstances a factor that made it impossible to change 
these relations into a complete and permanent system of 
absolute royal authority; and this, too, despite the fact 
that in those days there were wholly wanting those safe- 
guards of the civil and political liberty of the subject now 
so highly prized and so eagerly sought, which have been, 
in truth, discovered and established with sense, earnestness, 
and energy — safeguards such as the freedom of the press, 
the right of combination, and of assembly, these immov- 
able landmarks of the boundary between the right to make 
laws and the power to enforce them — the Government in 
every danger, in every threatened invasion from without 
was simply dependent upon the good-will of the people. 
When the terrible Spanish Armada threatened to attack 
England, to destroy the whole existence of all that was dear 
and sacred to its people, to sweep away their entire poli- 
tical and religious independence, nay, their very existence, 
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not merdy to deprive them of some single right or privilege, 
as their own monarchs had done, Elizabeth had to turn 
to the authorities of her capital She asked them what 
they were prepared and willing to do in order to save 
their threatened fatherland from the impending danger, 
and informed them in how far she counted upon their 
aid. She received the gratifying answer that the capital 
entreated she would accept, "as a token of their abso- 
lute affection and submission/' twice the amount she had 
asked for. Macaulay says with perfect truth that a people 
who could furnish such a proof of loyalty could never long 
have been ill-governed with impunity. Elizabeth under- 
stood this perfectly well. Her greatness, as well as 
the brilliant results of her reign, were due in no small 
degree to the power which she had the wisdom and pru- 
dence to exert over herself, through which she controlled 
her inborn and inherited inclination towards self-willed and 
arbitrary modes of procedure. While she delighted in 
ruling despotically those who most nearly surrounded her, 
thus playing, amid her courtiers, the part of an absolute 
queen, she knew how to yield at the right time to that 
powerful stream of public opinion, upon whose affection and 
adherence the safety and splendour of her throne depended. 
This is seen most clearly in the conduct of the Queen with 
regard to the Monopoly question, which gave occasion for a 
most brilliant proof of her wisdom as a ruler, and her deep 
insight into the requirements of the time and of public 
opinion. She began by expressing in the strongest manner 
her unlimited sovereign power as against the Parliament, and 
by forbidding in the most unequivocal manner any interfer- 
ence on its part in the internal rule of her realm. This de- 
claration was received with dumb submission. Nevertheless, 
when the practical question arose that the people complained 
of their burdens, which threatened to become insupportable, 
this did not hinder Parliament from being the mouthpiece 
of their complaints. These were expressed in earnest and 
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impressive though submissive and unexceptioimble terms. 
The Queen had granted certain monopolies to various 
branches of trade, by virtue of her prerogative to settle 
these things independently of Parliament. Some of these 
monopolies dealt with the necessaries of life. The natural 
result was that worthless commodities were sold at high 
prices, thus bringing great gain to the monopolists, while 
they imposed heavy hardships, and even injury, on the 
consuming public, and especially on the lower and poorer 
classes. Elizabeth yielded to the universal voice of the 
people thus brought under her notice by Parliament With- 
out hesitation she annulled all such monopolies, and ex- 
pressed her gratitude besides to the representatives of her 
people, who had opened her ej'cs to their true interests. To 
such events was due that ideal union which, in England, 
bound the people and Government together into one body 
in all really important matters, in spite of certain temporary 
troubles and misunderstandings. This union led to marked 
progress in internal affairs, and to a strong and victorious 
position abroad. Commerce and manufactures flourished, 
the prosperity of the people increased, the English trading 
flag floated in the most distant waters, and the English war- 
standard ruled the seas after the destruction of the mighty 
maritime power of Spain. All Europe looked up to England. 
The Protestants regarded her as the bulwark of their faith, 
the Catholic Princes looked up with respect and awe to the 
Virgin Queen, who, in spite of her arbitrariness, was a truly 
wise ruler, and who, in concert with her people, attained to 
the acme of glory. Thus we see that Shakespeare lived in 
an active and stirring time, amid a people who had dis- 
covered the natural road whereby to attain great and 
brilliant goals. The England of his time was roused and 
excited by delight in great enterprises, which resulted in 
peace at home and in civil liberty, which grew steadily if 
slowly, notwithstanding occasional disturbances which the 
need to hold together for the sake of common interests and 
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dangers soon allayed. He also found in a brilliant court 
and a rich and energetic popular life fruitful subjects for his 
imagination, and for his innate poetic and artistic gifts of 
production. An able commentator of Shakespeare rightly 
says that Shakespeare's remark concerning the dramatic 
poetry of his time, that "it was like a noble racer, who 
willingly submits to the rein and the rider so that he may 
reach the goal," might be applied to the whole of England. 
A very specious objection might be made to this description 
of the times in which Shakespeare lived and wrote. As a 
factor calculated to aid materially in the development of his 
genius, some might contend that such an influence for good 
must be partly if not wholly destroyed, owing to the religious 
persecutions that still obtained, to the indifference of the 
people to their religious faith, and to the enforced changes 
of dogma and outward expression of the faith which the 
Government imposed on them, and which they did not with- 
stand. Further, the heavy fetters laid upon the press, and 
through the press upon open expression of opinions and 
convictions, could not surely be witliout their influence. But 
these objections can be treated in the same manner as the 
conclusions we arc apt to draw regarding the whole period, 
and the popular opinions which then prevailed, from the 
temporary attempts of Elizabeth to override, in her desire 
for absolute government, the bounds set to her by the con- 
stitution. These conclusions must necessarily be erroneous 
if we allow ourselves to be led away by modern ideas, and 
do not take into consideration how completely all public 
relations have altered since that day. In attempting to judge 
of times so different, and so far removed from our own, by 
modem standards, we can easily fall into drawing very false 
conclusions. Certainly such attempts on the part of any 
Government to break through the constitutional safeguards 
of the rights and liberties of the people would now-a-days be 
very dangerous, and lead to great disturbances, and would 
have to be strenuously opposed. Religious persecutions 
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alsO| even if they were possible otherwise than in theory^ 
any interference in fact with the spiritual opinions of a people 
or their religious observances, any clog upon the press, or 
any aggressive limitation of its liberty, would have the most 
fatal effect upon the entire development of our era, and thus 
prove most unfavourable to the free growth of a poetic genius* 
The dangers resulting from Elizabeth's transgressions were 
not as great as they appear when looked at in the light of 
the present day. Thus, too, the above-named circumstances 
could not, in relation to Shakespeare's development, have 
produced that injurious, nay, fatal eflccti which they would 
exert in the present day upon a poetic genius, and which 
we might infer they would have had then, if we regard the 
matter from a modern point of view. Perhaps it is not 
even too bold to assert that if the arrangement of religious 
relations in England had come about in some other way, 
if those encroachments from above, that indiflcrence below, 
had not existed, a poet like Shakespeare might not even have 
been possible. The sixteenth century beheld the mightiest 
and most powerfully influential changes in the spiritual 
realm the world has ever known — changes which ever 
since have pointed out the way for the continuous develop- 
ment of mankind — changes that extended far beyond the 
Continent in which they arose, and whose results are still 
working at the present day. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and the consequent dispersion of learned 
Greeks throughout Europe, had aroused new interest in the 
study of the old classic languages and writings. By this 
means a fermentation was introduced into the scholastic 
learning of the Middle Ages. This germ was carefully 
tended and cultivated by Italian, German, and Dutch philo- 
logists and so called Humanists. Its growth brought about 
the most marvellous results, in reawakening the human 
intellect, so long imprisoned in the fetters of inflexible 
formalism. This impulsion led to a great unfolding of 
intellectual activity, of a vigorous and healthy character, 
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in every realm of thought The powerful tool which 
rendered this result possible^ by widening to an un- 
limited extent the boundaries set to the spread of human 
thought, was given to mankind in the discovery of the art 
of printing. To this were added mighty incentives from 
every quarter. Discoveries in every branch of thought 
and action followed each other in unbroken succession; 
brave mariners disclosed to Europeans an immense new 
world, which opened up endless fields of trade and fur- 
nished them with innumerable new natural and industrial 
products. All this not only gave a higher, brighter, 
richer character to life, it also roused the imagination 
of men by novel and often wonderful sights, and diverted 
their activity into hitherto unknown channels. The arts 
in Italy and Spain blossomed into a purity and beauty 
whose like the world has never seen since the era of 
Pericles ; and last, but not least in its results, there began 
in Germany that religious movement which shook the minds 
of tlie people so deeply, and which, though alloyed with 
worldly considerations of very diverse nature, spread its 
modifying influence over a great portion of Europe, and 
so brought about one of the most marked divisions in 
the history of the world ; wherefore the German Reforma- 
tion is considered, historically, as the beginning of a new 
era. A forerunner of this movement, WicklifTc, lived and 
worked in England at a period when the land was wrapped 
in a deep spiritual slumber, watched sternly by a fanatic 
priesthood. Tlirough him the Bohemian reformer, John 
Huss, was aroused, the first who dared to take bold and 
distinct steps against the Romish Church, on which account 
he had to die a cruel death amid the flames, for the 
times were not yet ripe to listen to him. But here already 
begins the distinction between the English and the German 
movement. WicklifTe did not go so far in his advance 
upon his time as the Bohemian martyr. He carefully 
avoided any such steps as those which brought Huss 
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to the' scaffold, and which, as their later consequence, 
plunged a large portion of Germany into a terrible war, that 
was attended with awful cruelty and suffering, and cost 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of men. In return for 
WicklifTe's moderation, his spiritual masters did not show 
themselves so intensely fanatical as did the heads of the 
Continental clergy. They were probably swayed by the 
pnident consideration lest so fanatical a persecution should 
only tend to fan a hitherto unimportant spark into a de- 
vouring flame. But Wickliffc, to whom it was granted to 
die in his bed, did not stand alone in England as regards 
his heretical views on religious points, and especially as to 
the corruption of the clergy. Indignation against the worldli- 
ness of that class, against the enormous treasures they had 
amassed, in such disproportion to the national property as 
to create much scandal, and which were employed for every- 
thing else than Church purposes, was very widely spread 
among the people. Thus it happened that when Henry VIII. 
suppressed the monasteries, on grounds that can scarcely 
be called religious, and began to lay hands on this enormous 
wealth for the uses of the crown, a very large part of his 
subjects looked on contentedly, although the. proceeding 
involved great violence, and although a considerable portion 
of the treasure remained in the hands of those who were 
charged with the execution of the mandate. It is evident, 
from various sources, that the majority of the English people, 
even before the violent separation from the Romish Church 
which was effected by Henry VIIL, was far from feeling any 
great reverence for the Catholic clergy or from being inspired 
by any fanatical dependence upon the Romish Church. In 
Germany the Reformation sprang forth from the deep soul 
of a man who had fought many battles with himself before 
he arrived at the clear perception of the goal at which he 
aimed ; and even later on, when the princes of the land 
began to take part in the reforming current, and many 
worldly and political causes and interests became mixed up 
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with it| it cannot be denied that the movement took a strong 
hold of the deepest intellectual sentiments of the German 
people. This was not possible in England, on account of 
the manner in which the Reformation was brought about, 
owing to the violent measures enacted by a tyrannical king. 
In after times certainly one branch of the reforming move- 
ment| in dependence upon the more advanced reformer 
Calvin, under the name of Puritanism, went much further in 
religious fanaticism than any other sect which had arisen 
during the Reformation. But, at the beginning, the great 
mass of the people saw only the outer aspect of the matter, the 
humiliation and plunder of the clergy, and therefore took but 
a very small part in the dogmatic discussions. A report 
made by a Roman Legate to the Pope contains the state- 
ment that "a very small portion of the English people are 
faithful Catholics ; the greater number, so far from being led 
away by the deceptions of the new teaching, are so indifferent 
in matters of religion, that they are ready to follow every 
hint from above, and to declare themselves either Catholic 
or Protestant at the bidding of the Government." This 
indifferent attitude of the people could be nothing but an 
advantage to a poet like Shakespeare. His religious point 
of view, so free, so wonderfully independent of any passionate 
or fanatical leaning to one or the other side, could not have 
developed itself either in a society filled with the strong 
reforming spirit of the time, or in one in which the minds 
both of governors and of governed were ruled Ly a fanatical 
devotion to the older forms of faith. He found a congenial 
soil in the stirring conditions of a period full of movement in 
every realm of life, marching forward with mighty strides 
upon many new and venturous paths, among which, however, 
precisely the question of religion had remained on the surface, 
failing as yet to strike deep root into the passions of the 
people, or to have acquired sufficient strength to stir or shake 
their depths. A further circumstance, which powerfully 
influenced the aesthetic development of Shakespeare, as well 
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as the whole poetic and artistic movement of the England of 
his time, was the attitude taken by the great English nobles 
towards literature and art, and consequently towards authors 
and artists personally, which differed, greatly to their ad- 
vantage, from that taken by the aristocracy towards such 
persons and such movements in every other country. The 
attentive foreign observer is astonished, even to this day, 
when listening to the debates of the English Parliament, and 
especially those of the Upper House, and comparing them with 
those of other lands, to note how intimate is the acquaintance 
with the classics, proved by the frequency of references and 
quotations heard in these assemblies. How intimate and 
profound a knowledge of antiquity, its history, its relations 
to literature and culture, its historians, philosophers, and 
poets, docs not this familiarity prove! Homer, Horace, 
Livy, Tacitus, the Greek tragedians, are oftcner cited there 
than in any other political assembly ; oftener, indeed, than 
their own poets and historians are quoted in the assem- 
blies of other countries. The education of the English aristo- 
cracy is based even now to a much greater extent than in 
other countries upon the Humanistic classic culture. The 
reading of Greek and Latin authors and poets is pursued at 
the great English schools and colleges with zeal and scholarly 
profundity, exerting an important influence on the intellectual 
development of the pupils, which lasts throughout their lives. 
Another distinction, quite as great, and in those times even 
more striking, is presented by the English nobility when 
compared with the aristocracy of the Continental monarchies. 
While these latter, when they did not find in war a better 
occupation for their talents, threw away their time in the 
brilliant futilities of courts, and in seeking the favour of the 
crown, or in hunting, gambling, and pleasures of all kinds, 
the English nobility interested themselves with intelligent 
enjoyment in higher mental occupations. They generously 
protected young men of genius in all branches of literary 
activity, and under their powerful patronage literature and 
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poetry were able to make mighty strides. Members of the 
highest aristocracy stood in relations of the most intimate 
friendship with distinguished writers and poets, who thus, 
while laying the foundation of the intellectual fame of their 
fatherland, at the same time immortalised the names of these 
noble-minded protectors, who so effectually furthered the 
intellectual progress of their country. The celebrated cycle 
of Shakespeare's Sonnets is addressed in large part to such a 
noble friend and protector, and has raised a brilliant and 
durable monument to this intellectual tendency on the part of 
the English aristocracy. In the whole of the world's history, 
poetry and the drama have hardly ever found so generous, 
so sympathetic, and hearty a support as they received from 
the English nobility at this time. Thus we behold Shake- 
speare in circumstances which furthered the very highest 
development of that poetic genius which merited and received 
the admiration of the whole globe. This genius sprang forth 
from a people and a period that enjoyed a full, rich, and 
active life, a people whose exertions in every domain were in 
the highest degree living and alert, that had appropriated 
to itself those moving forces of the age that had influenced 
the whole of Europe, without being convulsed to its depths 
by religious quarrels, which might have torn and devastated 
its land, as was the case in other countries. He arose, in fact, 
from out a people who loved their fair fatherland with ardent 
yet intelligent devotion, who had performed the most heroic 
actions to protect her from the foreign enemies who threatened 
her freedom, nay, her very existence; who strove to raise 
her to the noblest heights of fame. He was the true son of 
this most important epoch, and of this striving people, who 
were ever straining to advance. In his immortal poems, he 
has portrayed the highly coloured and diversified life that 
surged around him, in which, beside great deeds, there 
reigned the whole spontaneous joy of living which has ani- 
mated the English people from all times. 
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CHAPTER II 

THB ENGLISH STAGE BEFORE SHAKESPEARE 

A MONG all cultivated peoples who have created a drama, 
^^ this has been the oiTspring of the outward forms of 
religious worship. The Romans do not fall into this cate-: 
gory, for their drama was not of independent origin, and 
did not grow up from out of their own soil, being simply a* 
copy of Greek originals. Among the Greeks, the root of 
dramatic poetry is found in the hymns of praise sung by 
the priests at the feasts of Dionysus (Bacchus). From the 
narration of the fate and deeds of the gods recited in these 
songs there expanded the desire to portray these mythical 
events in dialogue. To these were added in time the his- 
tories of other gods and heroes, and thus gradually from 
this modest germ sprang the full splendour of Greek tragedy. 
In like manner Greek comedy arose from the gradual ex- 
pansion of the jokes and burlesques that were common, 
especially in the country districts, to the festival of the god 
of wine and of Bacchanalian merriment. In kindred fashion, 
too, the drama of the Middle Ages arose, and was developed. 
It was even at first carefully protected and furthered by 
the Church and her servants. Those very persons who, in 
later times, protested so vehemently against the drama as 
a work of Satan, may be regarded as the first theatre 
managers. 

The Roman Church, which has the special gift to use with 
subtle skill everything that can arouse the imagination of 
the mass and foster their delight in outward show, in order 
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to lead them thus into the house of worship, made use also 
of this lever to attract and enchain the fancy and atten- 
tion of the people. At the great Church feasts consecrated 
to the commemoration of certain events in the life of the 
Saviour, such as His birth, crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension, the event celebrated was represented dramatically 
either in the church itself or in a building near by, erected 
for the purpose. These representations were called Mys- 
teries, and powerfully attracted the people. Hence under this 
stimulus there arose at about the same epoch in Germany, 
France, and England a religious drama intimately connected 
with the services and chief feasts of the Catholic ecclesiastical 
year. Of course these early germs of the newer dramatic art 
were of a most modest character. As may be expected, they 
were devoid of artistic shape, and, in spite of their dialogue, 
from their long-drawn, wearisome style of exposition, were 
more epic than dramatic in their nature. Gradually, however, 
as far as externals were concerned, they became exceedingly 
splendid. Many hundreds of people took part in them, the 
costumes were gorgeous and costly, while the simple booth, 
originally erected for the show, developed into a grand three- 
storied mystery stage, of which the lower part represented 
Hell, the middle Earth, and the upper Heaven. The spec- 
tators' nerves must have been stronger and more enduring 
than those of our modern theatrical public, if they could 
bear to sit out, day after day, the performance of such a 
mystery, which had no less than 174 acts. Though the 
subjects dealt with in these mysteries were so serious, 
treating of themes which are the most holy to a Chris- 
tian, viz., the Life and Passion of the Redeemer, they 
were interspersed notwithstanding at an early period with 
comical elements. Farcical intenneszi were added. The 
Devil appeared constantly, especially under the mask of a 
jolly fellow, and even the holiest of all personages, Christ 
himself, was obliged to take part in comic scenes — as, for 
example, He was made by His Mother to recite the Lord's 
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Prayer. This comic element was of course quite harmless, 
despite its license, since these theatrical performances still 
remained under the control and guidance of the Church. So 
long as they continued a part of the mystery, they contained 
nothing of a satirical character, and in no wise made light 
of the serious subjects of the main drama. In the course of 
time, however, they freed themselves from the mystery and 
became independent They were then performed as an 
after-play, and acted by a different set of actors, thus 
coming to stand in the same relation to the mystery as the 
satyr-plays of the Greek stage stood to the great tragic 
Trilogies. Side by side with these mysteries and their 
grave and merry components we find certain other dramatic 
representations, called Moralities, allegorical plays, in which, 
in lieu of real personages, abstractions appeared as actors, 
personified virtues and vices, spiritual conditions and pas- 
sions. For instance. Peace, Fraud, Idleness, Love, Hatred, 
and Anger would appear on the boards. However uncouth 
and wanting in artistic merit may have been these various 
pieces, which one hardly ventures to call plays, they must 
be considered as the starting-point of the modern drama. 
Tliere lies hidden in them the germ of the popular drama, 
which only needed intelligent and fostering care to grow 
rich, fruitful, and independent. But every country did not 
furnish this fostering care. In France, the development 
of a truly national and popular drama, which might have 
been possible on these foundations, was hindered by the 
admixture of a foreign element, that of the antique classic 
form. These art rules, which had, moreover, been misunder* 
stood, were supposed to have been derived from Aristotle. 
Further, the court had obtained a great influence over the 
national drama, and hence the French dramatic art was 
pushed to high artistic perfection, but took no root in the 
life of the people. It was not set free from the fetters until 
after many centuries, and after long and fierce conflicts. In 
Spain the drama attained a completely national and popular 
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development But however great and admirable are the 
mighty men who were the authors of this movement—- 
Calderon, Lope de Vega, and others — ^still the greater 
number of the Spanish plays, despite their glow of colour, 
their beauty of language, their splendour of versification, 
which stamp them as poetic masterpieces, are shocking and 
unpleasant, owing to the dark spirit of religious fanaticism 
and the undignified servility to kingly authority which they 
manifest. In England, on the contrary', the admixture of 
the classical anti-national element, which became so absolute 
in France, v/as not able to prevail, although a so-called 
Classical School had tried to obtain recognition, and even 
seemed for a short time to have succeeded. But the strong, 
healthy spirit of freedom and independence which made 
itself felt in all things in England was equally evinced in the 
realms of dramatic poetry. Hence it was possible for the 
great minds which culminated in Shakespeare to plan that 
noble tree of a truly popular dramatic literature, which 
became the expression of a strong, healthy, high-colouicd 
and stirring popular life. What especially concerns the 
direction of this development is the fact that already in the 
middle of the thirteenth century the so-called Miracle Plays, 
such as had been produced in France, had been introduced 
into England, with their serious representations and their 
farces. These Miracles Plaj's were of a much simpler 
character than the Mysteries and Moralities which developed 
from them, and which were also imitated in England. The 
frightful Civil War of the Red and White Roses, bringing 
about a great decline in the civilisation of the people, as 
Shakespeare described so vividly in several of the scenes 
of Henry F/.,* naturally put a stop to the development 

* Henry VL^ Part iii. act ii. scene 5. To show to what a pitch of barbarity 
these wars had brought the people of England, Shakespeare makes use of a 
sort of symbolism. He introduces first a son who has killed his father, whose 
corpse he carries in his arms, and then a father who carries the corpse of his 
•on whom he has slain. 
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of dramatic poetry, which cannot exist under 8uch dr- 
ctunstances, even if its highest flower can blossom in 
exciting, nay, even agitated, times. Indeed, no art can 
flourish under such conditions. When the country was 
once more quiet and had obtained an ordered dynastic 
succession, dramatic development continued its progress. 
Henry VIII. held a very brilliant court, at which theatrical 
amusements and masques played a prominent part. Of 
these masked plays Shakespeare has given us some idea 
in his Henry VIII. (act i. scene 4). But here arose the 
possible danger, that dramatic poetry might take the same 
direction as in France, allowing itself to be led astray by 
foreign models and become artificial, and thus take no root 
in the heart of the people, but remain a diversion only of 
the learned classes. The plays which served to divert the 
king and court were drawn from antique classical sources; 
Greek mythology furnished the material and the personages 
for the allegorical representations which were never wanting 
at any of the royal fOtes. Some idea of the nature of these 
shows may be obtained from the description given by Walter 
Scott of the fetes at Kenilworth instituted by the Duke of 
Leicester in honour of Queen Elizabeth on the occasion 
of her visit to his castle. At the same time an attempt was 
made to produce an academically correct stage literature 
on classic models, dealing with serious and comic subjects, 
like that which bears the stamp of Louis XIV.'s reign. Pbys 
modelled on Plautus, Terence, Euripides, nay, even on the 
tedious, stiff, and dull Roman tragedy-maker Seneca, were 
frequently produced in the reigns both of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. The attempts made to replace the natural de- 
velopment of the English popular stage by a courtly, learned, 
and artistic drama were carried to an even wider extent 
than later on in France. There, after all, it was only 
antique, foreign, or oriental materials that were forced to 
take antique classical shape. In England, Sackvillc in his 
tragedy, Fcrrex and Porrex, also called Gordebuc^ strove to 
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clothe a native material with this foreign and scholarly 
artistic garb. But the English people detected the danger 
and resisted this foreign influence, to which the French 
succumbed, with the same energy with which they drove 
back the Spanish Armada and its attempts upon their civil 
and religious liberty — with the same strength with which 
in later times they resisted the attempts of their own kings 
to destroy their time-honoured freedom and to erect an 
absolute monarchy upon its ruins. 

The cultivated classes admired the learning and brilliant 
rhetoric of these academical dramas based upon the three 
unities, but they turned with all the greater delight to the 
popular productions less intellectually related to their 
minds. These, however, it must not be denied, had gained 
something from the classical drama, and although there was 
no question of observing the unities, yet they had attained 
to a better totality and coherence by a certain manner of 
imitation. After the drama had loosened its connection 
with the Church, Scriptural subjects were naturally aban- 
doned. They were replaced by historical material drawn 
from ancient and modern times, treated with a boundless 
naiveti and with inconceivable anachronisms, from which 
Shakespeare himself was not free. These were accepted 
very quietly by the people. Still, even in the plays in which 
time and place are disregarded most mercilessly, plays in 
which the poet brings together persons and events belong- 
ing to different centuries, in which he presents an entirely 
impossible geography, he always remains true when dealing 
with man, his passions, his virtues, and his vices. In the 
same way, in the pieces we have mentioned, there is to 
be commended, on the whole, the delineatic»n of character, 
which remains tolerably true to nature, although we find not 
a shadow of that incomparably fine and masterly psycho- 
logical analysis that distinguishes Shakespeare. What 
particularly marked English dramatic poetry before Shake- 
speare is its delight in horrors, in monstrosities, in massing 
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deeds of shame and blood, the tendency to utilise the 
terrible to an unendurable degree. We shall see, when we 
come to examine the plays of Shakespeare's first period, 
that he has also erred in this direction. At all events, it is 
plain that the audiences had stronger nerves than we can 
boast of, and that these things, which repel us, must have 
given them real pleasure. For if the authors had not been 
aware that what they offered in their plays was likely to hit 
the taste of the spectators, upon whom they depended for 
success, they would certainly have changed the character of 
their work. The English had just passed through a hard 
school. The horrors of civil war, the repeated executions 
of prominent men, who shortly before stood at the head of 
the state under the short reign of Edward VI., the bloody 
tragedies which Henry VIII. enacted before his subjects in 
his numerous executions of distinguished men of all ranks 
and classes, and of delicate women, among whom were 
the Queens, these^ and many other such experiences had 
hardened the people and made them callous to the terrible 
tragedies brought by the poets of their day upon the stage. 
The London populace was accustomed, almost daily, to 
assist at executions, often at frightful martyrdoms, and 
owing to this habit they bore quietly such a tragedy as 
that of Ttfus AndronicuSf attributed to Shakespeare. In this 
play, out of the fifteen personages, six are stabbed, two 
beheaded, two have their throats cut, one is hacked to pieces 
and burnt, one buried alive and left to perish of hunger. 
And the greater part of these horrors are not simply related, 
but were absolutely represented on the stage before the 
very eyes of the people. Besides this, Titus Andronicus 
has one hand cut off, his daughter Lavinia loses both, she 
is also ravished and her tongue is torn out, after which 
with her bloody arm-stumps she holds the vessel into which 
is poured the blood of the author of this crime, slain in 
revenge by her father. The language of these plays also 
was exaggerated and inflated, in accordance with the action. 
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Shakespeare has furnished a carieature of this bombastle 
talk, carried to its highest point of ridiculous pathos, hi the 
speeches he puts into the mouth of Pistol in Henry IV. 
Another important characteristic of the English stage before 
Shakespeare, which also exerted an easily recognised influ« 
ence over him, was that species of national humour which 
had found its way to the stage from the minds of the people, 
scourging without limits, though harmlessly and good- 
naturedly, whatever in the circumstances or the personages 
of the day seemed to lend itself to ridicule or satire. A 
favourite figure on the English stage that appeared in 
tragedy and comedy was Vice clothed in the garments of 
a fool. In his mouth was placed such satire of a rough 
comic form, which freely spattered the different classes and 
trades represented in the plays, if they gave, or only seemed 
to give, occasion for such mockery. Favourite butts were 
the physicians, lawyers, the avaricious, and so on. It is 
manifest that one of the peculiarities for which Shakespeare 
has often been blamed, namely, his tendency to mix deep 
tragedy and broad farce in the same play, had its root in 
this popular fashion of his forerunners. Certainly this Vice 
and other farcical figures, permitted to appear in the midst 
of horror-laden tragedies, was the source of the comic 
character in Shakespeare's plays. As to Comedy properly 
so called, which grew out of the quips and cranks of the 
court-fools, and specially those of the famous Tarlton, whom 
both high and low dreaded because of his tongue, the first 
regular piece of this nature was Gammer Gurton's Needle 
(1566). It is worthy of note that this first English comedy 
was composed by a high ecclesiastic, the Bishop of Bath. 

However much English acting had improved, those who 
practised it as a profession had to struggle for a long time 
with great obstacles. Although their efforts responded to 
a marked tendency in the people, and though in following 
their trade they earned very substantial gains, still they 
were not deemed worthy to hold civic rights^— nay, they were 
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looked upon as vagabondsi when they were not honoured 
by the Queen with the title of " Her Majesty's Servants,** 
and as such officially entitled to form a troop of actors. 
Of such companies there were thirteen at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
Queen herself, who was exceedingly fond of theatrical enter* 
tainmcnts, maintained four such troops: the boys of St. 
Paul's, the boys of Westminster, those of the Chapel, and 
those of Windsor. On certain fjsast-days she also hired 
other troops to play before her. In all such cases these extra 
representations were given late in the evening, that the 
actors might not be hindered in their ordinary occupation, 
which was the giving of public afternoon performances. 

The Earl of Leicester's company obtained from the Queen, 
through his intercession, the privilege of giving represen- 
tations in the whole of England, with the exception of the 
City of London. The London municipality, partly from a 
fanatical enmity to the theatre — which they considered as a 
hotbed of wickedness and vice, the work of the devil him- 
self—partly from just displeasure at certain outrageous pro- 
ceedings provoked by misdemeanours on the part of the 
players, strove in every way to check the development 
of the stage. But the very edicts launched against the 
theatres with intent to suppress them served only to set 
this now indispensable form of popular amusement upon 
firmer foundations. In consequence of an edict from the 
municipality forbidding to the players the further use of 
the great city taverns, which had been the chief scenes 
of their activity, the troops found themselves compelled to 
set up permanent places for their performances. Thus were 
founded the first playhouses in England, Blackfriars, where 
Burbadge, afterwards Shakespeare's friend and companion, 
at that time the head of the Earl of Leicester's company of 
players, established himself, and the Theatre and the Cur- 
tain in Shoreditch. The number of theatres soon increased, 
despite the ill-will and open opposition of the Puritans, so 

c 
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that already in the reign of James there were seventeen in 
London alone. The profession of an actor was so lucrative, 
that those who, through the excellence of their performance, 
had won fame, and consequent fortune, used to retire after 
a certain period of activity, and establish themselves in an 
easy and comfortable existence. The stage of those days 
was most simple, as far removed from the splendour of 
artistic decorations to which we are accustomed on the 
modem boards, as from the magnificence of costume, decora- 
tion, and machinery employed at the court representations 
of their own day. In the most splendid summer-theatre 
of London, the Globe, opened by Shakespeare and Bur- 
badge in 1595, the pit was a kind of open court, without 
any shelter from the weather. Around this space were 
several rows of covered boxes ; the stage, with its dress- 
ing-rooms behind, was also covered. The curtain was 
not drawn up, as at present, but opened in the middle. 
Painted scenes, houses, mountains, cities, were left to the 
court plays, where they had been in use since 1568. Gene- 
rally a blackboard with a name painted on it designated 
the place of action. For tragedies, the stage was hung with 
black, for festive subjects the rushes, which usually strewed 
the boards, were replaced by carpets. A sort of scaffold- 
ing in the background of the stage, covered in front by a 
separate curtain, served as tower, wall, balcony, or theatre 
according to requirement. Inside were played the tnfcr^ 
mcssif such as that in Hamlet, Here stood the bed of 
Desdemona ; above was the balcony on which Romeo and 
Juliet forgot the nightingale and the lark ; beneath was the 
vault where they were at last united ; there, too, were hurried 
such unfortunates as incurred the wrath of the authors during 
the performances. Sir Philip Sidney says in his Apology 
for Poetry : " In most of the pieces there is Asia on one 
side and Africa on the other, and so many smaller kingdoms 
added to these, that the actor's first task is to state where 
he finds himself. Then come three women and gather 
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flowers, that means that the stage is a garden. Directly after 
this we hear of a shipwreck on the same spot We are to be 
blamed if we do not know that it is also a rock in the midst 
of the sea. There appears on it a monster breathing forth 
smoke and flames, then the spectators must understand that 
it is a cave. In the meantime two armies rush upon it, re- 
presented by four swords and shields, and who is so ignorant 
as not to see that the place is a battlefield ? " It is evident 
that the simplicity of the stage, which he had inherited from 
his forerunners, had a distinct influence upon the action and 
^ technique of Shakespeare's plays. If he had been writing 
for spectators who, like those of our day, expect to see all 
the places and things which appear in the play accurately 
represented, he would scarcely have changed the scene of 
his action so often or so arbitrarily. We modern spectators 
of Shakespeare's plays are obliged, when we insist upon the 
actual and accurate representation of the scene of action, to 
submit to being snatched from out of the pleasant impres- 
sions produced by his poetry, by the constant fall of the act- 
drop. This is rendered necessary by the unavoidable time 
and trouble needed for the changes of scene.* Now, as 
all these changes of scene were replaced, on Shakespeare's 
stage, by the hanging up of a blackboard with a name 
painted on it, and as he had besides the advantage of play- 

• An experiment has l>cen tried at the Court Theatre in ^f unich, which, with 
the exception of some inconveniences which may perhaps be remedied, has not 
proved without success. This consisted in the so-called newly-arranged stage, 
prepared with the intention of avoiding the continual dropping of the curtain, 
by changing the scene on the open stage. Certainly this result was obtained, 
that these great creations of genius held their mighty march before us without 
interruption, and an incomparably deeper impression was produced than is 
possible with the old arrangement. But let no one imagine that by this new 
arrangement we have returned to the simplicity of the Shakespearian stage. 
It is as if a generation accustomed to railways should return to the posting 
system. Such a revolution is not even contemplated in the new arrangement. 
This, despite all the simplicity of which it boasts, is a masterpiece of stage 
technique, having the same relation to the Shakespearian stage that the costly 
tnrangements of a court-theatre of the first rank have tonlay to the shifts by 
which a strolling company may manage to perform in a tavern or in a bam. 
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ing before a public quite contented with this arrangement, 
and quite capable of supplying by their imagination all that 
was wanting, he was not hindered from changing the scene 
of action several times in one act, and often for very short 
moments, or from demanding all manner of things for his 
stage, that he knew his public would supply from their own 
fancy. He himself describes, with delicious humour, in the 
Prologue to Henry V., this inequality of the means at his 
command to th6 great ends required of them, and expresses 
his conviction that his puWic will supply his shortcomings 
from the treasures of their imagination. 

£n/^r Choius* 

But panlon, gentles all, 
The flat unraisM spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scalTold to bring forth 
So great an object ; can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may wc cram 
Within this wooden O the very casquen 
That did aflright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, i^rdon ! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million ; 
And let us, ci])hers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Sup|X)se within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
1'he perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts | 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance : 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth ; 
For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass,— /Tir/iry K, Prologue. 

: Kreysig, a German commentator, adds to these lines of 
Shakespeare's the following apposite remark: "Wherever 
the sympathising spectator capable of enjoyment is want- 
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ing, all the efforts of machinists and stage decorators are 
vain. It is impossible that our theatres could or should 
ever return to the original simplicity of those circumstances. 
The naivete of this point of view, once lost, could never 
be regained. But on this account we must not underrate 
the advantages the poet derived from this unassuming 
attitude on the part of his audience. The abandonment of 
all that deception of the senses in which our modem stage 
rivals that of the days of imperial Rome, gave him an 
invaluable independence of secondary considerations. It 
imposed on him the need to capture the heart and intellect 
of his public, since his plays could not appeal to their 
pleasure in brilliant stage effects. Neither actors nor spec- 
tators were constantly distracted by secondary matters. It 
could not happen that a fine scene would be ruined by a 
tottering flat or a curtain that would not come down." 

It would have been a bad look-out for the English stage 
of that day if histrionic art had stood on as low a step 
as its outward surroundings, because what was left to be 
desired in external splendour had to be made up in the 
superiority and solidity of its dramatic performances. But 
apparently this was not the case. It rather seems as if 
the actor's art had reached a very high degree of perfection. 
From the character of Shakespeare's plays and their demands 
on the performers, it is manifest that a poet would scarcely 
have created them unless he were sure of finding artists 
who would be able to represent them adequately. The 
only thing which shakes our confidence in this idea is the 
fact that the female characters were not performed by women, 
but by boys. An Ophelia, Miranda, Cordelia, still more a 
Hermione, a Lady Macbeth, played by a boy, is from our 
point of view exceedingly strange. This, however, appears 
to have been remedied by the very careful teaching bestowed 
on the youths chosen to perform the female parts. If any 
doubt on the point remains, it must perforce disappear 
when we study the scene in which Hamlet instructs the 
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actors as to the proper way in which to regard their art 
These golden words put by the poet into the mouth of the 
cultivated Prince, to show the actors their right way, and 
to warn them against mistakes, are words which every 
artist on the boards to-day, who really takes his art seri- 
ously, should keep in his memory as a costly treasure, 
following them implicitly, " Speak the speech, I pray you," 
he says, " as I pronounce it to you, trippingly on the tongue; 
but if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as 
lief the town-cricr spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air 
too much with your hand, thus : but use all gently, for in 
the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. Oh, it offends me to the 
soul to hear a robustious perriwig-patcd fellow tear a passion 
to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the jjroundlings; 
who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dumb show and noise. I would have such a fellow 
whipped for out-doing Termagant; it out-hercds Herod. 
Pray you, avoid it. Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor ; suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action; with this special observance, that 
you o'erstep not the modesty of Nature, for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first and now, was and is to hold as 'twere the 
mirror up to Nature, to show Virtue her own feature. Scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or come tardy 
off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make 
the judicious grieve ; the censure of which one must, in 
your allowance, o'erwci/rh a whole theatre of others. Oh ! 
there be players, that 1 !iave seen play, and heard others 
praise, and that highly — not to speak it profanely — that 
neither having the accent of Christians nor the gait of 
Christian, Pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of Nature's journeymen had 
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made men, and not made them well, they imitated humanity 
60 abominably. And let those that play your clowns speak 
no more than is set down for them; for there be of them 
that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too; though, in the meantime, some 
necessary question of the play be then to be considered : 
that's villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it/' 

These words should be engraved in golden letters over 
the door of every playhouse. Where the theory of acting 
appeared to be so well understood, it is impossible that 
the execution should not have been carried to a high 
point of perfection. We saw above, that although the 
antique drama influenced to an important extent the form 
and development of the English drama, this influence never 
went so far as to flood the popular stage with the learned 
and classical plays enacted at court, in which the antique 
form, with its chorus and unities of time and place, pre- 
dominated. The comic pieces, too, which were ostensibly 
imitations of Terence, the best of the two Roman comic 
writers, had absorbed but little of his refinement, and con- 
formed far more to the tone of the Old English folk-humour. 
In the before-named tragedy, Ferrcx and Porrex^ the antique 
manner was indeed preserved, the greater part of the action 
not taking place on the stage, but out of sight, being only 
narrated to the spectators, while each act closed with a 
choral song. But the unities of time and place, which were 
indispensable adjuncts of the antique dramatic form, were 
not observed. Otlier peculiarities, too, especially the alle- 
gorical representations with which each act opened, and the 
abundance of proverbial expressions, prove that these shows 
were strongly influenced by the above-described moralities. 
We certainly find a number of plays which treat of classical 
or mythological subjects, but they show no trace of the 
antique spirit or the antique form. The tragedy of Cambyses^ 
by Preston, is very rough in structure. It is to this play 
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that FalstaflF refers in I/mty !V. (Part I. act ii. scene 4), 
when he says that he would play the rdle of the king in 
Cambysc^ vein. Among the writers of this school Richard 
Edward (1523-1566) was highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries. He wrote a play after the Horatian rule entitled 
Damon and Pythias^ which he called a tragical comedy; 
but this drama does not deserve to be connected with the 
name of the refined elegant Roman poet. In the comic 
parts intermingled with the serious scenes are found the 
very lowest forms of farce, drunken scenes, fights, practical 
jokes ; and a favourite personage in English popular comedy, 
tlie charcoal-burner. Grim of Croydon, figures in the principal 
parts. In the last decade but one of the sixteenth century, 
John Lilly (born in 1533) was the most prominent person- 
age. He furnished the court stage with plays in which 
he strove to establish a more refined style of comedy. 
These were performed by the boys of the Royal Chapel. 
They are of unequal merit, but the}' all attempt to mingle 
the classical with the English popular element : a hopeless 
task, since both stand side by side, and by no means melt 
into one another. In the comedy of Mother Bombie^ 
the subject-matter is taken from an English popular poem, 
but in form it approaches more nearly to its Roman model, 
the comic poet Terence. Galatea is a pastoral in which 
the fable and the names of the personages are Greek, but 
which is played on English ground, and in which both 
astrology and alchemy are satirised. Endymion contains 
an adaptation of the Greek fable of the love of the goddess 
Diana for the beautiful youth Endymion — a flattering 
homage to Queen Elizabeth, as well as a tolerably accurate 
imitation of the boastful Bramarbas in the " Miles Gloriosus " 
of the comedy of the Roman Plautus. The characters are 
in curious and absolute contradiction to the style, which 
recalls some of the conceits of the modern Italian concettisti. 
In King Midas^ the well-known fable of the king who 
turned everything to gold is apparently used by the poet as 
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the vehicle for a satire upon Philip II. of Spain, the owner of 
the gold countries of America. Alexander and Campaspe 
contains a number of anecdotes and witticisms related by 
King Alexander and the cynic Diogenes, who tcU them ia 
clear and comprehensible language. 

George Whetstone, who wrote in 1578 the comedy of 
Promos and Cassandra^ from which Shakespeare took the 
material for his Measure for Measure^ would also fain be 
considered as a pupil and imitator of the antique drama. 
But though he had the desire, he had not the requisite 
capacity. It is almost comic to hear him, the author of 
plays which stretch over the insupportable length of ten 
acts, complaining of the rough presentment and the im- 
probable action of the English drama. We see that even 
men of undoubted talent, who had followed the manner and 
learnt in the school of the ancients, were powerless against 
the English popular spirit, that held fast to the outward 
aspect and the literary form of its own drama. 

A group of noble poets, who had a large school of imi- 
tators, succeeded in reconstructing lyrics and epics after 
well-known antique models, and they therefore fancied they 
had the power to impose these models upon the English 
popular drama, which seemed to them so rough and uncouth. 
To serve this end Sir Philip Sidney's Art of Poetry was 
written. In this work the English romantic drama is 
severely criticised in sharp satirical fashion, as one in which 
a wilderness of different actions struggle for position with- 
out an atom of artistic grouping or co-ordination. The writer 
shows how a drama should be ordered according to the 
antique form, where a single complete action is brought 
smoothly to a tragic catastrophe. This treatise induced 
Samuel Daniel to indite his strictly correct tragedy of 
Cleopatra and Philotas, and also gave rise to several other 
dramas of the same nature, as well as to translations of 
some French classical plays. But it was in vain. English 
taste could not adapt itself to this leaning towards the 
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classical. The Italian epic poems, the romances of chivalry, 
the native English ballads, the tales and legends of the 
Middle Ages, occupied the whole domain of dramatic 
material, so that there was no room for the classics. The 
romantic dramas, built up on these lines, were able to con- 
front successfully those constructed on classic foundations. 
They pleased the taste of the multitude by the very 
characteristics which offended the friends of the classical 
dramas, namely, the over-abundance of fantastic adventures, 
and the boldness with which they ignored time and space in 
leading their heroes into all manner of diflcrcnt countries, 
often causing the action to comprise more than one genera- 
tion. Sidney, in the work mentioned above, reproves them 
for this. He says, "It is quite customary in these pieces 
for two noble young people to fall in love, for the princess 
to bear a beautiful child, which gets lost, grows up, falls in 
love on its own account, bears a child in its turn, and all 
this in the space of two hours." These lapses from good 
taste, he continues, have been given up in Italy by even the 
most vulgar players. Shakespeare's Pericles may be con- 
sidered as a specimen drama of this adventurous species. 
But it was just owing to these very lapses from good taste, 
bitterly as they are censured by the partisans of the classic 
rules, that England owes the fact that her dramatic poetry 
was able to reach a height which culminated in Shakespeare. 
It was no doubt with the clearest consciousness of what he 
was doing that he chose his path between the two« He 
was cognisant of all the attempts which had been made to 
turn the English stage in a classic direction, but he did 
not take part in them. He made use of Plautus in the 
Comedy of Errors, imitated Seneca in the apparition of 
the gods at the close of Cymbeline, made use of Plutarch 
for his Roman tragedies, parodied Homer in Troilus and 
Cressida, and evinced a wonderful familiarity and a pro- 
found comprehension of Roman things and characters, as 
well as those of Homeric heroes, although he knew all these 
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writers by translation only. He drew his material from 
Italian " Noveiief" from English Chronicles ; he despised no 
material that he could utilise, no matter whence its source, 
but he freed himself from all inile in the handling of his 
material, and often excused himself in his prologues for the 
liberties he took. In this connection the words are most 
important that, in the IVinter^s Tale^ are placed in the 
mouth of Time at the beginning of the fourth act, at the point 
where the prolongation of the action through two genera- 
tions corresponds to the legendary character of its title : 

I, that please some, try all, both joy and terror. 
Of good and bad, that makes and unfolds error. 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage that I slide 
0*er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap, since it is in ray power 
To overthrow law, and in one self-born hour 
To plant and o*erwhelm custom. Let me pass 
The same I am, ere ancicnt'st order was 
Or what is now received : I witness to 
The times that brought them in ; so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning, and make stale 
The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Kow seems to it. Vour patience this allowing, 
• I turn my gloss and give my scene such growing 
As you had slept between. — Wintet^s Tale^ act iv. scene I. 

Hence we perceive that Shakespeare avoided compulsory 
rules with perfect consciousness of what he was doing. 

If we wished to describe the aims of the more conspicuous 
poets from 1560 to the advent of Shakespeare — ^that is to 
say, those who did not yield to the tendency to impose 
severely classic rules upon the English stage — ^we should say 
that they held by the old English comedy, but at the same 
time tried, through the influence of the antique, to free 
themselves from the confusion and formlessness of the 
romantic plays, opposing to them their more definite and 
better constructed tragedies, and thus bringing about a new 
period of dramatic art in England. For the most part 
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they are bloody tragedies. Christopher Marlowe's Tamers- 
lane furnishes a landmark amid this group, distinguished 
from each other by two distinctly different tendencies. The 
plays preceding in date Marlowe's epoch-making play are 
nearer to classical models. They consist of more narrative 
and dialogues than action visible to the spectator, the latter 
being carried on out of sight, as in the antique drama, 
behind the scenes. Those plays, however, which follow 
Tavierlane are pervaded by the influence of this tragedy, 
which just at the time of Shakespeare's arrival in London 
had produced an immense revolutionary effect upon the 
Enijlish stage. Certain cvoats were still fresh in the memory 
of the public, under whose influence the mighty heroic theme 
of the play, set forth in splendid and appropriate language, 
could not fail to exert a great effect. In 1586 Londoners 
had witnessed the beheading, after frightful tortures, of 
the malefactors, Thomas Babington and his accomplices, 
conspirators against the life of Queen Elizabeth. In 1587 
they beheld the execution of a delicate woman, once a 
mighty queen, Mary Stuart. In 1588 the wrecks of the 
mighty Armada Spain had sent out to crush the liberties 
of England strewed the sea amid the general jubilation. 
All these great catastrophes had prepared the suscepti- 
bilities of the people to enjoy to a high degree their likeness 
in the exciting action that passed before them in Marlowe's 
plays, and assured for these dramas an immense effect; 
on which account a great number of plays written in the 
same spirit appeared soon after. The Spanish Tragedy^ 
by Kyd, which for reality and popularity fell little below 
Marlowe's work; the Battle of Alcazar^ by Steele; the 
Mad Rolitndf by Greene, and many others, belong to this 
group, which resembled very closely Shakespeare's Titus 
Audronicus. Gervinus rightly draws attention to the 
relationship of these plays to the tragedies of the Schleswig 
School in German literature. They have in common the 
pompous rhetoric, the powerful pathos of language, which 
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exceeds measure as equally as do the passions of the per- 
sonages who express themselves. Revenge for blood that 
has been shed is equivalent for crimes that have been 
committed is their fundamental idea. It is interesting to 
observe how two of these works, the Spanish Tragedy 
by Kyd, and its continuation by another hand, called 
JeronymOf influenced Shakespeare's Hamlet^ an influence 
shown in certain coincidences which cannot be the result 
of chance. The Spanish Tragedy opens with a scene in 
which appears a certain Andrea, who .has been murdered, 
in company with Revenge, who plays the part of chorus. 
A certain Bahhasar committed the murder, for which he is 
pursued by the vengeance of Andrea's sweetheart. This 
same person also murders the second lover of the 
girl, Horatio; therefore he is pursued by the vengeance 
of Jeronymo, the father of his last victim. To him appears 
the ghost of his murdered son, and calls upon him to 
avenge him on his murderer, for which end Jeron^'mo 
feigns madness. 

At last, by means of a theatrical performance, he is 
able to satisfy his vengeance. In the same way all the 
horrors which appear in Titus Andronicus spring from 
the passion of revenge. It seems incredible that the 
bloody horrors of this tragedy could be surpassed, but 
yet they were. Marlowe's yht' of Malta^ which appeared in 
1590, contains some that are still more awful. The cruelly 
treated Jew invents, for the satisfaction of his burning 
hatred against his Christian tormentors, the most incon- 
ceivable and outrageous acts of revenge, so terrible as to 
surpass anything ever yet produced in this line in dramatic 
poetry. 

I would like to examine a little more closely at least one 
of the works of that poet who influenced the Engh'sh public 
before Shakespeare and prepared the way for his advent. 
For this purpose I have chosen Marlowe's Faust^ inter- 
esting because of its resemblance to that of Goethe, and 
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also because this drama is distinguished from the larger 
number of the works of this group of poets in not treating 
of deeds of blood, nor is it filled with horrible and revenge- 
ful actions. Excepting some rough and farcical scenes, it is 
written in a dignified tone, worthy of its serious theme. It 
does not lose itself in bombastic pathos, but is occupied with 
a grave problem, with the efforts of man to win for himself 
knowledge in a realm that Superior Wisdom has eternally 
closed to him, and with the punishment which follows such 
effort The tragedy of Doctor Faustus^ as Marlowe calls his 
play, is manifestly the most important work of Shakespeare's 
most distinguished predecessor. Its material is drawn from 
the English translation of the oldest German Faust book, 
and follows closely this ancient literary monument of the 
German Faust legend. Of the Gretchen episode, Goethe's 
most individual creation, there is no trace. The contents 
are the monologue of Faust in his study, the poet with 
Mephistopheles, the brilliant career of Faust as a magician, 
leading him, as docs Goethe, to the court of the Emperor, 
and his death under the claws of the Devil. Marlowe's 
Faust is constructed on large and fine lines, but the poet 
does not rise above some pathetic strains. The close imita« 
tion of the rough German chapbook, and still more a regard 
for public taste, betrayed him into several low farcical scenes, 
and above all, into a superficial conception of the Faust 
legend, whose real worth was not hidden from him, as is 
proved in more than one instance in his play. But he was 
writing for audiences hungry for action and strong theatrical 
effects. Rougli jokes, like the transformation of a horse 
into a bundle of straw, and the devouring by Faust of a 
whole stack of hay, perhaps conduced more than aught else 
to the success of the piece. The work opens, like Goethe's, 
with a monologue in Faust's study, and this gives scope 
for an interesting comparison with Goethe's introduction. 
I give an extract from this scene, which is attractive also 
in Marlowe's hands : 
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ActL Scene i. 

(Faustus aUme in kis simdy.) 

Faust. Settle thy studies, Faustus^ and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess s 
Having commenc*d, be a divine in shew, 
Yet level at the end of every art. 
And live and die in Aristotle's works. 
Sweet Analytics, 'tis thou hast ravish'd me t 
Bene disserere est finis logices. 
Is, to dispute well, logic's chiefest end ? 
Aflfords this art no greater miracle ? 
Then read no more ; thou hast attain'd that end t 
A greater subject fitteth Faustus' wit : 
Bid Economy farewell, Galen come : 
Seeing, Ubi dtsinit philosophus^ ibi incipit nudicuii 
Be a physician, Faustus ; heap up gold, 
And be ct6rniz'd for some wondrous cure. 
Siimmum bonum nuJicinoi saniias, 
The end of physic is our body's health. 
Why, Faustus, hast thou not atlain'd that end? 
Is not thy common talk sound aphorisms ? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monuments. 
Whereby whole cities have cscap'd the plague^ 
And thousand desperate maladies been eas'd ? 
Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 
Could'st thou make men to live eternally, 
Or, being dead, raise them to life again. 
Then this profession were to be cstccm'd. 

Jurisprudence and Theology coming off no better than the 
rest, Faust turns to the fifth faculty, Magic: 

These metaphysics of magicians, 

And necromantic books are heavenly ; 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters ) 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

O, what a world of profit and delight. 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotence. 

Is promis'd to the studious artisan ! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 

Shall be at my command : emperors and kingt 

Are but obeyed in their several provinces. 

Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds | 
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But hit dominion that exceeds in this, 
Stretchcth as far as doth the mind of man $ 
A sound magician is a mighty god ; 
Here, Faustus, tire thy brains to gain a deity. 

I must Still find room for Faustus' last monologue, which 
in parts rises to a pitch of stately pathos : 

(Faustus aUttc. The clock strikes elcuen.) 

Faust, Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be danin'd perpetually ! 
Stand still ; you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul ! 

Unti^ Iciiti cur rite ^ noctis eqiiit 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strikei 

1 he devil will come, and Faustus must be damn*d. 
O, rU leap up to my God !-~who pulls me down ?— 
Sec, see, where Christ's blood streams in the firmament I 

One drop of l)loo< I would save my soul, half a drop: ah, my Christ l-» 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ I 

Yet will I call on 1 lini : O, spare me, Lucifer !— 

Where is it now ? 'tis gone : and sec, where Gotl 

Strcteheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows I 

Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me. 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God I 



( The clock strikes.) 

Ah, half the hour is pa»t I 'twill all be passed anon. 

OGotl. 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 

Imimse some end to my incessant pain ; 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav*d t 

O, no end is limited to damnM souls t 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Ah, Pythagoras ! metempsychosis, were that true^ 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang*d 

Into some brutish beast. 
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All beasts are happy, for when they die* 
Their souls are soon dissolvM in elements ; 
But mine roust live still to be plagu'd in helL 
Curs*d be the parents that engendered me I 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath depriv'd thee of the joys of Heaven. 

( TAi clock strihs twelve,) 



Chorus, Faustus is gone : regard his hellish fall. 
Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise. 
Only to wonder at unlawful things, 
"Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. 

This work of Marlowe's is a distinct advance upon his 
own bloody tragedies, and those of the men grouped round 
him. But these latter mark the temper and taste which 
Shakespeare found prevailing in London when he arrived 
therCi and to which he himself paid tribute in Titus 
Andronicus^ supposing that play to be really his. But 
Sliakespeare is doubly divided from his forerunners by an 
impassable gulf. He has diflcrcnt intellectual and aesthetic 
qualities. Even if in the heyday of youth he may have 
overstepped bounds, still in his worst he was far from 
employing the confused action, the moral incoherence of the 
Marlowe-Greene group. From an esthetic point of view, 
also, Shakespeare early in his career detached himself 
completely from their uncouth boorishness, and from the 
bombastic bathos of their language. Indeed, he has bitterly 
satirised and burlesqued this in the speeches of his bully 
and boaster Pistol. His early and complete severance from 
this school is easily established. We have to consider that 
his first independent works were riot bloody tragedies, for 
Tilus Andronicus stands alone (even if we concede its 
authorship to Shakespeare, which is doubtful), but comedies, 
and comedies too which not one of the Greene-Marlowe group 
could have approached for delicacy of conception and treat- 
ment. The distinction between Shakespeare and his fore- 
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runners and contemporaries is not so abrupt in the historical 
plays as in the comedies and tragedies. Here they worked 
from common sources, the Chronicles; the materials were 
established facts of history. Hence they were not able to 
indulge in those monstrosities of pmssion and action to which 
they gave vent in their original pieces. Some of these his- 
torical plays are quite worthy of attention, and Shakespeare 
is brought into close relation with them through his Henry 
VLf whose First Part contains only small portions due to his 
own hand, while the Second and Third Parts are only re- 
visions, as it were, of older plays, due either to Greene or to 
Marlowe ; but on this point literary critics are not agreed. 

The most gifted of the younger poets who preceded 
Shakespeare died early in the bloom of their manhood and 
power soon after he began his poetical career, as though 
they had departed to make way for a greater than them- 
selves. Even if they had lived, however, none of them 
would ever have been dangerous rivals. All the dramatic 
poetry of England before his seems like a dumb finger- 
post leading us towards an unknown goal, through paths 
full of tangled brushwood and romantic wilderness, that 
cause us to long for the natural beauty we cannot find. 
Shakespeare came as the path-finder, and led us to a 
pleasant satisfactory destination. He far surpassed each 
one of his predecessors. He recognised that he could 
only learn negatively from these poets — that is to say, that 
he could see from their work how things should not be done. 
Very early did he perceive this, and in his first independent 
work he took an entirely opposite direction. These first 
efforts far surpassed the masterpieces of his forerunners. 
Now, having shown the bases on which Shakespeare deve- 
loped, let us proceed to our attempt at explaining him. But 
first we must try and give a sketch of his life. 
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CHAPTER III 

SHAKBSPBARE^S LIPB 

T N endeavouring to summarise the events of Shakespeare's 
^ lifei we perceive that the sources of information regard* 
ing this man, whose name will last as long as civilisation 
itself, run scant indeed. The meagre^ and still more, tlie 
confused and uncertain nature of the information regarding 
his life, youth, marriage, and other important circumstances 
of his career, is so great that legend has been woven around 
him, as though we had to do with one who lived in a far 
distant epoch of grey antiquity. It is not easy to assign 
the reasons for so remarkable a fact. In our examination, 
however, we shall attempt to discover its probable origin. 
First of all, we must note the difference between the learned 
and literary activity of his time and that of our own. 
Certainly there existed relatively no fewer nor less able 
scholars than at the present day. On the contrary, at that 
epoch of intellectual activity and movement there lived a 
remarkably large number of great minds, who strove to 
attain the highest summits of knowledge, and who by means 
of their bold speculations, discoveries, and inventions, marked 
an epoch in history, and aided the progress and aroused 
the astonishment of the world. But these men only worked 
on a grand scale. There were wanting those less brilliant 
but equally useful scholars and collectors who pay attention 
to small things, and it is just these details, these personal 
touches, which are precisely of the greatest importance in 
establishing the career of an eminent man. There were 
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then no literary journals, indeed no newspapers, and all 
the innumerable aids which to-day help in preserving such 
details were wanting. To this negative cause, which hinders 
us from discovering any secure basis for literary biographies, 
there was added in the case of Shakespeare a positive cause, 
that contributed to this same result. It was an agitated 
era, which brought forth daily something new and unex- 
pected. Incomparably great interests were at stake, great 
political events followed each other in unbroken succession. 
Although, as we have seen, a lively interest was taken by 
the higher and more cultivated classes, and even to some 
extent by the masses, in poetry and literature, and especi- 
ally in the theatre, still this interest formed but a fraction of 
that activity which absorbed the general attention. Taken 
as a whole, far less interest was felt in intellectual matters 
than at the present day. It is true that politics and other 
public concerns still absorb much attention, but the principle 
of division of labour is extended. The activity of those who 
devote themselves to public affairs is now so subdivided, 
that while politics, war, statesmanship, legislation, social 
questions, parliamentarism, and many other matters, largely 
absorb the attention of the world, still there are enough 
persons outside these circles sufficiently occupied with litera- 
ture, to prevent in the future any such uncertainty concern- 
ing the life of a great author or poet as prevails about 
Shakespeare. Everything to-day is collected and noted 
down, so that we are in a position to follow the lives of our 
modem intellectual heroes from year to year, from day to 
day, even from hour to hour. There is, in fact, sometimes 
too much of this research into details. At that time this 
beelike industry was lacking ; hence an absence of material 
of certain knowledge. Another circumstance which contri- 
buted to an important extent in hindering the careful 
preservation of biographical details concerning a dramatic 
poet like Shakespeare is the course taken by English 
history not long after his advent. The great struggle 
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between the House of Stuart and Parliament, which ended, 
after a long and terrible civil war, in the complete victory of 
the latter, brought into absolute power a generation who^ in 
their black and fiery religious fanaticism, damned as the 
work of the Devil all gay and worldly pleasures, all arts: 
that adorn and soften life. The theatre was the special object 
of their wrath, and it was part of their system to crush it 
entirely. These gloomy Puritans allowed no literary activity 
to flourish, and thus it came about that in a relatively short 
time tradition concerning the life of the greatest English 
poet was completely wiped out. This gap could no longer 
be filled up when interest on the subject reawakened, and 
it was necessary to bridge it over, as best might be, with 
h}rpotheses, fancies, and inventions. Let us try, without 
allowing too much playground to these hypotheses, to 
sketch the life of our poet from the scanty materials left 
to us. 

It is ascertained that Shakespeare's family already pos-^ 
sessed property in Warwickshire at the fall of the usurper 
Richard III. It is said, that in the battle which caused his 
fall, an ancestor fought on the side of Richmond, the lawful 
heir, and that he received a title and coat of arms as reward 
for his services. This title docs not, however appear to 
have been highly esteemed by the family, for we find the 
poet's father designated as plain John Shakespeare, a wool 
merchant, of Stratford-on-Avon. He was, however, a man 
of means, owning houses and land, and holding more than 
one honourable office in the town government. Through 
his marriage with Mary Arden he became connected with a 
noble and wealthy family. William Shakespeare, our poet, 
was born in Stratford, 1564, the eldest of eight children. 
The date of his birth cannot be fixed with absolute cer- 
tainty ; common consent puts it on April 23rd. He received 
his first instruction, and also learned Latin, in the free 
school of his birthplace. How far this classical education 
extended catmot be accurately settled. The anachronisms 
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and historical and geographical absurdities found in his 
works have caused critics to suppose it was exceedingly 
slight. For example, he makes the Romans in Coriolanus 
march to the beating of drums; in Julius Casar he causes 
a clock to strike ; in the Win/e/s Tale he gives a sea- 
coast to Bohemia; he names the celebrated Italian artist 
Giulio Romano as contemporary with the oracle of Delphi. 
Hence some have judged Shakespeare to have been an 
uneducated man. The objection that has been made to 
these strictures, viz., that he shows by various allusions 
no mean knowledge of ancient history and legend, that in 
his Roman plays he evinces familiarity with the Roman 
history at the most various periods, setting them forth with 
striking truth to life, may be met by the explanation that 
he learned all this from English translations of the classics, 
that it was thence he drew the material for his poems, and, 
uneducated as he was, was unable to recognise or to correct 
their errors. Now it may be true that Shakespeare was too 
little versed in classical studies to be able to read Livy and 
Plutarch in their own tongue, but the notion that he lacked 
education must be relegated to the realm of fable. We are 
certainly unacquainted with the details of his education. We 
do not know the direction taken by his training, whether it 
was orderly and systematic, or whether he obtained his 
knowledge by means of his own unaided exertions. But it 
has been said, " By their fruits ye shall know them," and it 
seems absolutely foolish to launch such a reproach against a 
man who certainly betrays in his poems an excellent know- 
ledge of history, law, and other branches of learning, and who 
further makes such cogent and appropriate comments on the 
most diverse subjects. The extract from Hamlet^ the direc- 
tions to the players, of itself alone is sufficient to show that 
Shakespeare was not merely a great genius but a refined and 
highly educated man. We can no more deduce that Shake- 
speare's anachronisms were the result of ignorance than we 
could accuse Schiller of ignorance because he makes Butler, 
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in Wa/IensUin, use a simile drawn from a lightning- 
conductor, which shows that he was apparently ignorant of 
the £^t that such were unknown until Franklin discovered 
them in the eighteenth century. After all, Shakespeare's 
outrageous offences against geography, science, and history, 
occur in his fantastic and merry dramas, plays far removed 
from the soil of material reality. In other dramas, where his 
poetical requirements did not need such sacrifices, Shake- 
speare evinces most accurate acquaintance with the history 
and laws of his time and land, and, in innumerable cases, 
with the practical business of life. It is as difficult to form 
an accurate estimate of the truth or falsehood of the informa- 
tion we possess regarding the doctrine of the prosperity of 
the Shakespeare family, as it is to divine exactly what was 
the poet's intellectual training. Information exists to the 
effect that his father was no longer a member of the town 
council in 1579, and that he left behind him a very small 
taxable income, whence it has been inferred that he had 
sunk in social position. How far and in what degree this 
conclusion is correct cannot be certainly ascertained. In- 
deed, when we proceed to the account of Shakespeare's youth, 
we begin to enter a realm of uncertainty. Things are related 
which throw no favourable light upon the lad destined to 
become one of England's greatest men ; and although some 
of his admirers, who cannot endure a spot on the fame of 
their hero, have striven to free him from these accusations, 
still it must be acknowledged that the boyhood of our poet 
was an irregular, and at times a wild one. Some believe the 
story of his poaching exploits to have been entirely an 
invention, but this can scarcely be. The tale which ran 
the country-side was that he had been tracked poaching 
in Sir Thomas Lucy's park, was caught, tried, and im- 
prisoned, in return for which he avenged himself by nailing 
upon that gentleman's park gates and spreading abroad a 
bitter satire, spiced with allusions some of which outpassed 
the bounds of decency. Such tricks and irregularities as 
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this, howeveri arc after all not to be Judged severely in a 
lively hot-blooded young man. Another event, however, 
which is also not absolutely clear in its details, is calculated 
to throw a darker shadow upon his fame. He married, in 
1582, in his eighteenth year, Anne Hathaway, a woman six 
years his elder, and, as is certainly proved by documents, 
he evaded the lawful formalities, which would have entailed 
delay. There must, therefore, have been urgent grounds for 
the speedy celebration of the marriage, and the great differ- 
ence of age between the parties impresses an impartial judge 
unpleasantly with regard to the whole transaction. Three 
children were bom of this union, a daughter Susannah, early 
in 1583, and in the next year the twins Hamlet and Judith. 
Concerning the happiness or unhappiness of this curious 
couple no certain information can be obtained, but external 
and internal evidences go to show that they were probably 
not happy. Shakespeare left for London four years after 
his marriage, leaving his wife and children in Stratford. 
Nor did he allow his wife to join him during his stay in the 
capital in order to resume their married life. His will also 
contains ungracious expressions regarding her, in direct 
contradiction to the idea of a close and happy relation. The 
inner meaning also of Shakespeare's poems is not calculated 
to give a favourable idea of the poet's conjugal fidelity or of 
the happiness of his man'ied life. The Sonnets, as well as 
his first narrative poem, Ventis and Adonis^ contain pas- 
sages which only appear harmless if we consider them as 
wholly objective representations of various forms of passion, 
without any relation to personal experience, as is held by 
some literary historians. But this, as regards the Sonnets 
at least, is in contradiction to the innermost nature of lyric 
poetry, which attains its best expression when in close con- 
nection with the writer's mental and emotional life. Hence 
it seems most probable that the wildly passionate effusions 
found in the Sonnets reflect no small portion of Shakespeare's 
subjective life, and that inferences can be drawn from them 
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with regard to hit irregularities. It is only needAil to read 
the following lines :— 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action ; and till action, Inst 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blarney 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoy*d no sooner but despised straight. 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 

Past reason hated, as a swallow'd bait 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 

Mad in pursuit, and in possesion so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme : 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows ; yet none knows welt 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this helL 

Sfftifui csaaxm 

Do not these lines breathe a personality that has become 
intoxicated with the goblet of passion, and who, after en- 
joyment, is seized with remorse and disgust for itself and 
its transgressions, and yet always flings itself anew into the 
torrent of excess ? Venus and Adonis^ too, and some of 
the dramas, hint at troubled and turbid experiences. 

One such passage occurs in Twelfth Nighty and one in 
Venus and Adonis. The first. Twelfth Nighty act ii. 
scene 4, runs — 

• . Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 
So sways she level in her husband*s heart : 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn. 
Than women's are. 

These words, which Duke Orsino says to Viola disguised 
as a page, sound like a melancholy reminiscence of how the 
poet himself had b^.en drawn, through marriage with an 
older woman, into an unhappy conjugal relation. Perhaps 
they also contain a self-accusation at having caused this 
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unhappiness by his own fickleness and want of resolution. 
The other passage b found in the curse Venus utters after 
the death of Adonis. 

Since tboo ait dead, lo ! here I prophesy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend : 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end ; 

Ne'er settled equally, but high or low ; 

That all love*8 pleasure shall not match hit woe. 

It shall be 6ckle, false, and full of fraud ; 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing-while ; 

The bottom poison, and the top o'erstraw'd 

With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile : 
The strongest body shall it make most weak. 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures ; 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild. 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 

It shall suspect where is no cause of fear ; 
' It shall not fear where it should most mistrust ; 
It shall be merciful, and too severe. 
And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 

Perverse it shall he where it shows most toward, 

Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire ; 

Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustious matter is to fire : 
Sith in his prime Death doth my love destroy. 
They that love best, their loves shall not enjoy. 

Shakespeare went to London in 1586, and we may assume^ 
since we do not know the exact reasons for his move, that 
it was to find a congenial sphere of action. There are no 
traditions, such as we have of other great poets, to show 
that in youth he gave promise of the mighty genius of his 
later life, but we may believe that he had already, when he 
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changed his residence from his birthplace to the capital, 
some idea of what slumbered within him. Here too he is 
pursued by the phenomenon called by the cekbrated Shake- 
speare scholar, Delius, the Sfiakespearian Myth. Wide- 
spread stories make out that he was driven by sore need 
to the lowest expedients to gain a living. He is said, for 
instance, to have earned his scanty daily bread by holding 
horses for gentlemen who were attending the theatrical 
performances. But these stories belong to the domain of 
fable, and have been invented and spread in order to throw 
the after greatness of the man, and the comfortable, almost 
splendid, position which he so soon won for himself, into 
stronger relief through contrast with his low and small 
beginning. On the contraiy, Shakespeare seems very soon 
to have come into contact with the best literary and aristo- 
cratic company of his time. Tolerably sure information also 
shows that, as early as his third year in London, he was 
part owner of the Theatre at Blackfriars, which at the time 
of his arrival was under the sole direction of the celebrated 
actor Richard Burbage, also bom in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford, and in all probability acquainted with Shakespeare 
in his youth. The Sonnets, as well as the two narrative 
poems Venus and Adonis and Lucre tin, which contain 
some elucidations of this period of Shakespeare's life and 
development, will be treated more fully in another chapter. 
Here we will only occupy ourselves with his work as a 
dramatic poet, and its consequences, which were brilliant 
and rapid. At the beginning of the last decade of the 
sixteenth century, his independent dramatic work must 
have begun, and was so soon followed by success, that by 
1590 he had already aroused the jealousy of his predecessor 
and rival, Greene, who expresses himself in the following 
bitter words : — " Look at that crow, decked with our feathers, 
who prides himself on what he has torn from us. Under 
the cloak of a lover and a fool, he has the heart of a tiger. 
He thinks he has as much tragic power as the best of us. 
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He is a real factotum; he thinks he can catch the whole 
stage upon his hook, and begin a new epoch." The envious 
phrase has come true. With Shakespeare a new epoch in 
English dramatic poetry began, or rather he and he alone 
was the epoch; and the name of the man who wrote this 
angry outp)ouring, and the names of all his other forerunners, 
are for posterity but small insignificant stars, which fade in 
the light of the brilliant sun, William Shakespeare. Between 
1590 and 161 3 Shakespeare created no less than thirty-six 
plays, which were for the most part original, for only four 
can be considered as revisions of older dramas. As to the 
classification of these plays, we find that in the early period 
erotic subjects predominated. In 1 59 1 appeared Love's Labour 
Lost; between 1594 and \sg^ Midsummer Nighfs Drcatn ; 
in 1596 the Taming of the Shrew ; in 1597 \X\t Merchant 
of Venice zxA Romeo and Juliet ; in 1598^//'^ Well that Ends 
Well. Then follows the great cycle of the historic plays, 
which, with Richard I L^ Henry IV. (First and Second Parts), 
Henry V., and Richard ///., form a mighty whole. Beside 
these there stands independently AT/V/^/c?//;/ and Henry PV//., 
the latter one of the last of Shakespeare's poetical works. 
Henry VL belongs to his earliest period of production, and 
is to be considered, as we shall hereafter show, only as a 
working over and fusion of several earlier pieces. Between 
1600 and 1610 were issued his great tragedies, Hamlet^ 
Macbeth^ Lear^ OtJiello^ as well as the most charming of 
his fantastic comedies. His outward material success, as 
well as the social position he attained, was brilliant. He 
soon became a man of property and a possessor of real 
estate in his native town, of which the income, towards the 
end of his life, was estimated at £\QO^ which, in money of 
the present day, is equal to ;f 1500. He lived in London in 
a briUiant circle of poets and authors, to which also belonged 
many of those members of aristocratic families who took a 
lively part in the intellectual life that reigned in the city. 
Witnesses of weight have testified enthusiastically to the 
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enjoyment they drew from the conversation of these men on 
all subjects. Shakespeare was also an actor. He seems, 
however, not to have had great success in this line, for 
he only took subordinate parts. The rdle of the ghost of 
Hamlet's father, a small though important part, was his 
best performance. He appears to have taken little pleasure 
in the actor's art, for he soon renounced it entirely, and 
was only occupied at the theatre as co-proprietor and play- 
wright. If we are compelled by indisputable internal and 
external evidence to acknowledge that Shakespeare's youth 
was not untroubled by passion and dissipation, we are, on 
the other hand, in a p)osition to infer from not less unmis- 
takable indications, that in his riper years he became a 
quiet, gentle, and worthy personage, in whom no one would 
have suspected the poacher of Stratford or the poet of many 
of the Sonnets. About 16 14 he returned to his native 
town, after obtaining abundant success, fame, and a com- 
petent fortune, to enjoy there in peace and quiet the fruits 
of his activity. But fate did not long allow him to enjoy 
this rest. 

As early as April 23, 1616, in the fifty-third year of his 
age, he died. Of the nature and details of his last illness 
we know nothing. A short time previously he had made 
his will, leaving his daughter Susannah, who had always 
been his favourite, and her husband, a physician. Doctor 
Hall, heirs to his whole fortune. It is a circumstance which 
gives rise to strange and peculiar conjecture that he leaves 
nothing whatever to his wife in the body of his will, but 
in a codicil testates to her his '' second-best bed '' and its 
furniture. His body lies in the church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
In 1752, more than a hundred years after his death, after 
a long period of forgetfulness of his memoiy and his fame, 
when the world once more reawaked to their value, England 
erected in Westminster Abbey a splendid monument to her 
greatest poet. The life-sized statue of the dramatist, in the 
costume of his time, leans on a pillar whereon are repre- 
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scnted the symbols of Tragedy and Comedy. His hand 
rests on a book in which can be read the passage from the 
Tempest, act iv. scene i : — 

Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp*d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded« 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuflf 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Kreyjsig, after quoting the above inscriptioni whose con- 
nection with the great dead to whom they are dedicated is 
far from clear, says, "It seems to me that Hamlet's words — 

He was a man, take him for all in all. 
We shall not look upon his like again, 

would have been more appropriate upon the monument of 
a man of whom it may be said, if ever of any one, that he 
had overcome death, however suggestive the others may be 
of the evanescence of earthly things." 
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CHAPTER IV 

SHAKESPEARE'S NARRATIVE POEMS 

"VENUS AND ADONIS '^ 

^HE first sketches for Shakespeare's two narrative poems 
were probably written in Stratford before his move 
to London. Both, however, before they were printed 
{Venus and Adonis in 1593 and Lucretia in 1594), were 
thoroughly worked over, and both were dedicated to the 
Earl of Southampton, the poet's patron and friend. The 
subject of Venus and Adonis is the myth of the love 
of the goddess Venus for the beautiful youth Adonis the 
son of M3rrrha. The beloved of the goddess was killed 
during the chase by a boar, and afterwards turned by her 
into an anemone. In Ovid's Metamorphoses^ of which the 
English translation was certainly the source whence Shake- 
speare drew this fable, it is simply related that Venus re- 
nounced the life of the blessed in Olympus for love of the 
beautiful mortal, wishing to dwell with him on earth, and 
that when he was seized with a passion for the chase, she 
warned him against the animals to whom Nature had given 
weapons. But the rash youth sought danger for its own 
sake, and, while hunting a boar, was slain by the beast, 
whereupon the mourning goddess turned him into an 
anemone. Out of this simple tale, devoid of psychological 
interest, Shakespeare has woven a passionate picture of 
the sufferings of an ardent unrequited love, which bums 
the more fiercely the more coldly it is met by the beloved 
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being. In Venus, as Shakespeare draws her, is manifested 
the power of uncontrolled desire. This picture, however 
lovely it may appear in the splendour of the verse the poet 
has woven around it, of logical necessity is in the end the 
representation of a degeneration of character, into which 
the goddess is helplessly drawn by her uncontrollable in- 
clination towards the mortal youth. She has yielded com- 
pletely to her passion for the boy. Mer wooing is painted 
by tlic poet with an absolutely overpowering prodigality 
of tenderness, in which all the fascinating charms of the 
lovely goddess are fully described. She lavishes prayers, 
threats, tears on the cold creature, who will not respond 
to her glowing desires. The more resistance she fnids, 
the more wild and ardent her longing grows, the fiercer 
her passion blazes, causing her to break through all bounds 
and forget all prudence : — 

Panting oblivion, beating reason back. 
Forgetting shame's pure blush and honour's wrack. 

And just as love at first fairly overpowers her, and robs 
her of all reason, of ail self-command, so at the end, when 
she holds in her arms the bleeding body of the vainly loved 
boy, she forgets that she is the goddess of love, and that all 
the imprecations she utters are directed against herself. She 
curses love with the frightful curse we quoted (p. 60). This 
tnalediction has great poetic power ; it is at once a picture 
of the pains and sufferings that attend on love, of the joys 
that cause us to forget those sufferings, of the emotions the 
poet has represented with such warmth and truth in his 
great song of songs, Romeo and Juliet. In reference to 
this poem Gervinus calls Shakespeare "a Croesus in poetical 
conception, thought, and description, a master and conqueror 
in dealings with love, a giant in passion and tender senti- 
mental power.'' But he also stigmatises the work as one 
mighty dazzling error, such as writers so often commit, 
mistaking uncontrolled glow of passion for poetry. This 
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judgment was not, however, shared by the poet*8 con- 
temporaries; on the contrary, this early work won great 
admiration. Its success was so rapid as to recall that 
which Goethe obtained with his Werther. The poem 
passed through several editions, and was imitated by other 
poets. I must here defend Shakespeare against an ac- 
cusation which has been brought against him, and which 
appears to have some foundation if wc look at the matter 
superficially. He has been accused of losing his head over 
his delight in the subject of his poem, and of forgetting the 
enormous difference between the noble pure love he after- 
wards portrayed so beautifully, and the mere ardour of the 
senses felt by Venus. This reproach is not, however, 
founded on fact. However glowing the colours with which 
he invests the unrequited passion of the goddess, he knows 
quite well that he is not painting the love which ennobles 
and exalts both heart and mind, but only the desire of the 
senses. He shows this in the passage wherein he describes 
the horse of Adonis that has broken loose and woos in wild 
beastly fashion. Here he obviously does not contrast the 
scene with the wooing of Venus, but ranks it on the same 
level. He makes Adonis say reprovingly to the goddess 
that it is not love which " beats reason back, forgets shame's 
pure blush," and "wrecks honour," but unbridled desire. 
To be sure this purer note is only lightly touched in the 
poem. As a whole, sensual pictures and descriptions pre- 
dominate. 



" LUCRETIA " 

Shakespeare's second narrative poem, Lucretia, has 
little of the poetic charm of Venus and Adonis^ while 
its merits suffer by comparison with its classical source, 
the tale as given by the ancient Roman historian Livy, of 
whom Niebuhr said, " Who after Livy can tell the tale of 
the despair of Lucretia ? " I quote the passage to prove the 
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truth or this remark. '' In this camp,^ as is usual in long 
but not very serious wars, provisions were abundant, but 
more so for the ofllcers than the soldiers; at least the royal 
princes oAcn passed their time in banquets and drink- 
ing bouts. As they sat at one of these banquets with 
Sextus Tarquiniusi Tarquinius Collatinus, the son of Egerius, 
being present, they began to talk of women. Each man 
praised his own wife extravagantly. As a serious quarrel 
was beginning, Collatinus exclaimed that there was no need 
of words ; in a few hours they might every one be convinced 
how far his Lucrctia excelled all other women. 'Why/ 
said he, ' since we are full of youthful strength, should we 
not mount our horses and satisfy ourselves with our own 
eyes as to the doings of our wives. Then let whatever 
they are doing when thus surprised by their husbands be 
to us a sign of wliat they are.' The wine had flown to 
their heads, they all cried, 'Up, to horse.' The horses 
were fetched, and they flew towards Rome. Arriving 
there in the dusk of evening, they went thence to Collatia, 
where they found Lucretia, not, as they had surprised the 
king's daughters-in-law, feasting with their female friends, 
but sitting in the midist of her maidens, in the apartment 
of the women, occupied in women's work. Lucretia had 
won the prize. The husband and the sons of Tarquin 
were received with friendliness, the victorious spouse invited 
his friends hospitably to supper. It was then that Sextus 
Tarquinius, filled with passion, was seized with the evil 
desire to rob Lucretia by violence of her honour, her beauty, 
and her brilliantly assured virtue. They returned from 
their nocturnal youthful frolic to the camp. But after a 
few days, Sextus, unknown to Collatinus, with one attendant 
only, returned to Collatia. Here he was hospitably received 
by the women, who, of course, knew nothing of his evil 
designs. When, after supper, he was led into his sleeping- 

* During the siege of Ardca by the Romans in the reign of the Inst Roman 
king, Tarquin the Proud. 
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chamber, he stolen burning with passion, while all the house- 
hold seemed to be asleep, into Lucretia's chamber, with 
a drawn sword, and pressing his left hand upon her breast, 
said to her, ' Silente, Lucretia. I am Sextus Tarqutnius ; 
you die if you utter a sound.' The woman awoke trem- 
bling from her sleep, and found herself helpless and in 
danger of her life ; Tarquin told her of his love, and be- 
sought hers, adding threats to his prayers, and seeking in 
every way to overcome her resistance. Seeing that she 
remained obstinate, and that she was not to be induced 
through fear of death to yield to his wishes, he had recourse 
to the fear of shame. He threatened that, when he had 
killed her, he would lay a naked slave beside her couch, 
that it might appear she had been slain after a shameful 
breach of her marriage vow. Either because of this threat 
or because of violence, desire gained the victory over this 
obstinate modesty, and the savage Tarquin hastened away 
after he had obtained this disgraceful triumph over a woman's 
honour. Lucretia, however, in despair at her misfortune, 
sent the same message to Rome to her father, and to Ardea 
to her husband, saying that each should come to her, bring- 
ing some friends, as a dreadful thing had happened. Spurius 
Lucretius (Lucretia's father) came with Publius Valerius, 
the son of Volesus ; Collatinus brought Lucius Junius Brutus, 
whom he had met by chance as he returned to Rome, after 
receiving his wife's message. Lucretia, at the sight of her 
people, broke into bitter tears, and when her husband 
asked her if she were well, answered, 'No! how can a 
woman be well when she has lost her honour ? Collatinus, 
the traces of a strange man are on thy couch, but my body 
alone is stained, my soul has remained pure, my death shall 
bear witness to it. But you, give me a sacred promise 
that the crime shall not go unpunished. It is Sextus Tar- 
quinius, who, an enemy, a false guest, last night, sword in 
hand, won that shameful victory which, if ye are men, shall 
also prove fatal to him.' They all, one after another, took 
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the oath| and consoled the sorely distressed woman, saying 
that she who had suffered violence was not guilty, but the 
wicked ravisher ; that where free consent was wanting, guilt 
was wanting too. 

"'You,' she answered, 'will think of what each of you 
owes to the guilty man, but I, though I declare myself free 
from guilt, still cannot declare myself free from punishment, 
and, after the example of Lucretia, may no dishonoured 
woman ever remain alive.' After speaking these words, she 
drove the dagger, hidden in her clothing, into her heart, 
and fell down dead. Her husband and father cried aloud. 
While they abandoned themselves to grief, Brutus drew the 
bloody knife from Lucretia's wound, held it up on high, and 
spoke : ' By this innocent blood, shed for so foul a kingly 
crime, I swear, and I call you, ye gods, to witness, that I 
will pursue Tarquinius Superbus, and his guilty spouse, and 
the whole generation of their children, with fire and sword, 
wheresoever it may be, and will never more suffer that 
he, or any other king, bear rule in Rome.' Then he gave 
the dagger to Collatinus, who passed it to Lucretius and 
Valerius; and they were all amazed as at a miracle, and 
asked each other whence had this new spirit come over 
Brutus.* As he had adjured them, they took the oath he 
asked. Straight from their mourning to revenge they went, 
following Brutus as their leader, who had called upon them 
to destroy the kingly power. They carried Lucrctia's body 
into the Forum, and aroused the people, who were filled 
with horror and astonishment at the untoward end. Each 
one denounced strongly the crime committed by the king's 
son. The crowd was deeply moved by the father's grief. 
Brutus reproved their useless tears and lamentations, and 
told them that the only step worthy of men, of Romans, was 
to take up arms and avenge this shameful crime." 

• According to Roman tradition, to which of course this talc, as told by 
Livy, belongs, Brutus had feigned to 1)C an idiot, in order to appear harmless 
to the envious Tarquin, and so to escape any violence offered to himself. 
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Such the narrative of Livy, who goes on to describe 
the victory of the revolution and the expulsion of the 
royal family. Powerfully and nobly is the true antique 
Roman spirit here described. The truly tragic impression 
that all must experience who read this passage arises from 
the character of Lucretia as depicted by the Roman his- 
torian. The sorrow of this woman is incurable, but in 
her pain, her despair, she never loses self-composure, she 
never hesitates as to the path she must tread, and she 
enters on this path with exalted strength of soul, after 
obtaining, through the oath taken by the men, the certainty 
that her shame and its consequences, her voluntary death, 
will not remain unavenged. Shakespeare, in his presen- 
tation of Lucretia, has entirely obliterated her antique 
character. The Roman heroine becomes in his hands 
a modern, philosophising, sentimental lady, whose words 
flow so abundantly that her heroic action is almost over- 
whelmed by their rush. There is a marked contradiction 
between her form of speech and that to which we are used 
in Shakespeare's dramas. In these the dialogue is subor- 
dinated to the action, and in the narrative poem the form 
of the tale is lost in a flood of speech. Before Tarquin 
proceeds to his crime, he considers its pros and cons in 
rambling verbose speech. It is as if his conscience and evil 
propensities were formally disputing with each other. The 
whole is most unnatural at such a moment, and most 
unusual in Shakespeare, for the monologues in his dramas 
are particularly distinguished by their masterly power of 
representing the most terrible experiences, the struggles of 
passion and conscience, with the sharpest outlines and with 
infinite truthfulness. We need only recall Macbcth's solilo- 
quies after meeting the witches, and on the night of the 
murder. Here we encounter the very opposite. Just when 
Lucretia, after the terrible event, feels her position to be 
unendurable, and death the only exit for her trouble, she 
breaks out into an interminable monologue. She abuses 
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at great length all the circumstances which made the crime 
possiblCi the night, the hour, the opportunity, then she 
utters prolix reflections concerning suicide. The Shake- 
speare of the dramas would have carefully avoided all such 
improbable loquacity which philosophises in the most un- 
natural manner after taking so stem a decision, weighing 
reasons for and against the proposed deed. Only slight 
touches here and there betray the hand of the poet, whose 
great mastery consists in his fine and accurate psychologi- 
cal analysis, and who always puts the right word into the 
mouth of the right personage in the right place. But the 
whole poem was subject to the pernicious sway of Italian 
poetry, which at that time exercised great influence in 
England. These works were specially distinguished by 
their so-called conceits. Under this heading are included 
peculiar, strange, and astonishing reflections and represen- 
tations, in which profound philosophical arguments are 
connected in endlessly prolix speeches witij the most 
ordinary events. They also dealt in a diffuse and vapid 
manner with the deepest and most important situations, 
rendering these insupportable and tedious. This poetry is 
full of forced wit, of puns, one epigrammatic point calls 
forth another, the attention is perpetually claimed by sharp 
logical or sophistical antitheses and distinctions, by psycho- 
logical assertions, and appeals to the feelings of the reader. 
The only high aims of poetry are merely secondary circum- 
stances in this style of art. Let us imagine Lucretia in the 
mental state she experienced when Tarquin has accomplished 
his evil purpose and left her, a condition of mind partly 
of despair at the unalterable misfortune which has occurred, 
partly of immovable resolution as to what remained for her 
to do. Let us fancy this Lucretia about to write to her 
husband, to recall him that he may witness how, by a 
voluntary death, she atones for what has happened. How 
would the Shakespeare whom we know from the plays have 
made her write this letter, and what form would it have 
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taken ? With furious haste, with trembling hand, without 
reflection, Lucretia would have jotted down a few words. 
These words would have given with terrible brevity the cry 
of the doomed and despairing creature. '* Come ! a fright- 
ful thing has happened ! " But how does Lucretia write in 
this poem ? Like an intellectual fine lady at her writing- 
desk, who is studying how to compose a clear epistle, and 
is anxious to choose, out of all the expressions that come 
into her mind, the choicest and most appropriate. One 
seems too abrupt, another too pointed, she must select. This 
presentation is absolutely unnatural. Some explanation is 
needed to show how a poet who in his dramas so contradicts 
and defies what are called the rules of conventionality, 
was in his eariy poems so completely under their influence, 
following a prevailing fashion at the cost of truth to psycho- 
logy and nature, and copying the characteristics of the style 
of poetry in vogue to an extravagant degree. This explana- 
tion is found in the direction taken by the literary movement 
in England, and in the personal relations entered into by the 
poet soon after his removal to London, and, as regards the 
extravagances and exuberances, by the common experience 
that, when a commanding genius takes a wrong turn, its 
aberrations far exceed those of the minor spirits by whom 
it has been led out of the right way. The Italian epic poets 
of the sixteenth century, with lessons newly learnt from the 
classic authors just resuscitated from their graves, had freed 
poetry from the roughness and artificiality into which the 
chivalric poems of Western Europe had sunk at the close 
of the fifteenth century. It is true the great admiration 
for the subjects chosen by Ariosto and Tasso, inspired with 
the faded glories of chivalrous deeds and knightly heroes, 
was waning; but people still continued to admire their 
beautiful form, their splendid metre, their flowing, elegant 
language. Form came to be looked on as the highest poetic 
quality, to strive after perfection of form the truest aim. 
Wherever this idea comes uppermost, the endeavour after 
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beauty of form soon sinks into artificiality and falsification of 
human nature. The poet no longer tries to be human, but 
pursues a voluntary conformity, called "conventionalities." 
At the summit of such psychological and artistic artificialities 
stand the allegorical and pastoral romances of the sixteenth 
century in Spain and Italy, brought into England in 1586 by 
Sir Philip Sidney. Italian l3Tic poetry had already been 
naturalised there by the Earl of Surrey. This was just at 
the time when the Reformation had freed the minds of men 
from the chains of Mediaeval Scholasticism, when ancient 
literature had risen from its grave, when the art of printing 
had enabled knowledge and literary discussion to be diffused 
witli unheard-of ease and rapidity. Already, under Henry 
VIII., the Court, and not least the King himself, had begun 
to find pleasure in masques and allegorical and pastoral 
representations. Under Elizabeth, to whom the Latin and 
Greek authors in the original were not unknown, a golden 
age of art and science seemed to have begun. In this 
well-prepared field a cultivated and aesthetically competent 
nobility sowed the seed of the new Italian art. They were 
a select band of men who undertook this enterprise, dis- 
tinguished for their prominent intellectual and artistic gifts, 
and also for the tragic fate which overtook so many of their 
number. The Earl of Surrey, who fell a victim to the 
tyranny of Henry VIII. ; Wyatt, who died young, and was 
said to have been the lover of Queen Anne Bullen; 
Philip Sidney, the author of A Defence of Poetry ; and the 
famous naval hero. Sir Walter Raleigh, who was innocently 
executed, belonged to this group. In Shakespeare's time. 
Lord Vaux, Thomas Sackville Earl of Dorset, the Earl of 
Oxford, and Shakespeare's intimate friend, the Earl of 
Southampton, were active in this direction. It would have 
been strange if the poet, in contact with this noble circle of 
artistic and literary friends, had not also joined the prevail- 
ing stream of aesthetic tendency. But he soon freed him- 
self, and already in his early drama. Lovers Labour Lostt 
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he rather burlesques than imitates it. Lucrctia is the only 
female figure in all Shakespeare's poetical works which 
was created under this influence. Hence, in spite of the 
intrinsic beauty of her character, in spite of pity for her sad 
fate and admiration of her heroic resolution, in spite, too, of 
the acknowledgment due to the poet for its many wonder- 
fully beautiful passages, as well as for its fine artistic form, 
this poem leaves on the reader, as a whole, no more agree- 
able or beneficial impression than does that of Venus, mad 
as she is in love, and extravagant first in her wooing, and 
then in her lament for her lost love. 
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CHAPTER V 

THB FEMALE CHARACTERS IN THE PLAYS BELONOINO 
TO SHAKESPEARE'S FIRST PERIOD 

"TITUS AKDRONICUS" 
Taffwra — Lavinia 

TT 18 manifest already in the first period of Shakespeare's 
poetical activity, that while still dependent on foreign 
models, his genius could boast an exceeding versatility, since 
he used materials and plays of the most diverse kinds as 
the subjects of his creations and paraphrases. Among the 
pieces of which a part certainly, a part probably, belong 
to this epoch, we find the terrible heroic tragedy Titus 
Andronicus. This play, after the manner of Greene, 
Marlowe, and others, who ruled the English stage before 
Shakespeare, piles up horrors and deeds of blood in a way 
insupportable to moderns. To this date pertains also the 
curious original drama Pericles ^ which, in the language 
of the present day would be described as a romantic play ; 
further, the compilation of his historical play Henry VL ; 
and finally the pieces T/ie Comedy of Errors^ suggested 
by the ** vienechmae** of the Roman comic poet Plautus, 
and the Taming of the Shrew^ founded on an older play 
of which the author is unknown— plays belonging to quite 
another category. When we contemplate the exceedingly 
varied female characters in these plays, we remark, in 
spite of their diversity, a trait common to almost all, and 
that is, an unpleasant presentation of the sex from every 

•« r 
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point of view. Nearly all the women are endowed with 
the most unlovely qualities. Some of them are caricatures, 
like the Maid of Orleans, for Shakespeare cannot be 
absolved from the accusation of having painted an ugly 
distortion of a touching and noble historical personage to 
please English hatred and prejudice. Others are monsters, 
like Tamora)in Titus AndroniaiSf or untamable and pas- 
sionate masculine women, like Queen Margaret and the 
Duchess of Gloster in Henry VI. Others, again, are 
so weak that they may be said to have no character at 
all, like Princess Anne and Queen Elizabeth (Woodville) 
in Richard IIL, a play written in close connection with 
Henry VI. The women of the comedies have the most 
unamiable feminine characteristics, by which means they 
torment the lives of their parents, brothers, and husbands, 
and make a hell of homes that should be rendered the 
abodes of peace by their lovable womanliness. Only a very 
few women in these plays are so drawn as to win our sym- 
pathy; such an one, for instance, is Lavinia, the unfortunate 
victim of Tamora in Titus Andronicus, and Marina, the 
daughter of Pericles. We cannot shake off the notion that 
these unlovely pictures in the plays of Shakespeare's first 
period, which lie so close to the time of his life at Stratford, 
must be connected with unpleasant experiences of the 
fair sex, for which he avenged himself, as it were, by these 
ungracious representations of womanhood. Detailed accounts 
of his youth, the circumstances which led him to contract 
marriage at an age so comparatively early, the nature of his 
married life, the reasons for his sudden departure for London 
while his wife remained behind in Stratford, are not suffi- 
ciently familiar to allow us to build up conjectures with 
certainty. But there is great probability that his married 
experiences were of an unpleasant kind, and that these in- 
duced that angry and bitter temper against the whole female 
sex which he, unconsciously or of set purpose, wreaks upon 
them in these plays. Analogies for this are not wanting in 
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the lives and development of other poets. To quote one 
example from German literary history, the equivocal and 
slippery relations Goethe represents in his youthful comedy 
of the Accomplices is nothing but a poetically expressed 
account of his juvenile experiences with divers women and 
girls. And what is the romance of Goethe's youth, The 
Sorrows of Werther^ but a picture of the feelings and pas- 
sions which filled the breast of the young poet, and which 
he strove to master by representing them plastically and 
objectively in the form of a tale ? So, also, the exaggerated 
figures, the wild measureless passions, of Schiller's boyish 
work The Robbers^ was simply the expression of a 
young soul's reaction, its longing to attain to freedom and 
independence, and to shake off the dull and heavy pressure 
which weighed upon it in the Karlschiile^ making the place 
more of a prison than a high-school. In the same way the 
representations of female characters in the plays of Shake- 
speare's first period, so markedly different from his later 
attitude, may have sprung from his personal experiences, 
even though this fact cannot be as clearly explained and 
proved as in the case of the German authors we have cited. 

It now behoves us to examine in detail the different 
female characters to justify our assertions. We will first 
give our attention to the women of Titus Andronicus^ the 
horrible Tamora, and the lovely, innocent, and unfortunate 
Lavinia, because this tragedy, if Shakespeare was its author, 
was certainly one of his earliest works. 

According to excellent evidence, it was already produced 
in 1580, that is, soon after Shakespeare's arrival in London. 
English literary historians are divided in opinion as to its 
authenticity, and one is tempted to wish that those are right 
who deny Shakespeare's authorship, for its action is really 
too horrible. Circumstantial evidence can be set against cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Some assert that the play was written 
by an older author, and that Shakespeare only changed 
and amended it. Others, again, no less credible, simply 
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enroll the play in their list of Shakespeare's works without 
further remark. Nor is an examination of the work itself 
calculated to dispel our doubts or to lead us to certain con- 
clusions. Shakespeare's most terrible tragedies make an 
entirely different impression to this piece with its monstrous 
and fearful action ; while, on the other hand, the tragedies 
of his forerunners, Greene, Kyd, and Marlowe, with the 
single exception of Dr. FausUis^ are exactly of the same 
nature. In those great works of the tragic muse we feel 
that the poet sympathises with the heavy sorrows he lays 
before us in their full intensity; that he allows no misfor- 
tune to overtake his personages to which his natural disposi- 
tion, his own faults, or the pitiless march of Fate, that 
destroys guilty and innocent alike, has not of logical necessity 
led up. But in TiUiS Andronicus^ it would seem as if the 
poet delighted, with savage complacency, in the disgusting 
horrors which he strews broadcast, without assigning any 
psychological motive save the brutal rage of the criminals 
who commit them. The most terrible malefactors of Shake- 
peare's tragedies, lago or Richard III., are angels of light 
in comparison with the Moor Aaron, wlio reverses the idea 
of the Emperor Titus, and counts the day lost in which 
he committed no crime, no deed of blood. Shakespeare 
generally endeavours to show us some link between the 
criminal and his better instincts. In Titus Androniat5h& 
portrays a beast who wallows brutally in blood amid brutal 
desires and brutal talk. But because of the gulf which 
divides this play from Shakespeare's other works, we may 
not decide absolutely against his authorship. This abyss, 
in another form, is scarcely less deep than the wide gap 
which divides Schiller's Robbers from his Wallenstein. The 
revolution that took place in the moral and artistic nature 
of Schiller, enabling him to pass from the wild, passionate 
Storm-and-stress tragedy, alike uncontrolled in plot and in 
expression, to the dignified calm and wise measure of 
Witllenstevif was no less great than that which Shakespeare 
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must have experienced before he overstepped the distance 
between Ti/$is Andronicus and Lear and Macbeth. San- 
guinary scenes, as we remarked before, were common at 
that time in real life, and were often so terrible that poet 
and public alike were hardened with regard to them. The 
fine artistic sense of his riper years may not yet have been 
developed in the young poet. Or he may have entered into 
competition with those who were at that time rivals for 
the favour of the theatrical public, such as with Christopher 
Marlowe, and hence strove to attack him on his own ground 
of blood-and- terror tragedy, which so took the fancy of the 
people. We also know from trustworthy witnesses that 
Titus Andronicus long continued a favourite and an oft- 
repeated piece of stage repertoire. There are great differ- 
ences also in form between that and the later, riper plays; 
the versification is more regular, the speeches are lacking in 
ornament, in metaphors, in wise sentences, in profound turns 
of thought. The mad rage of passion, the almost beastly 
fury of hate, of delight in crime, placed in the mouth of the 
Moor Aaron, is in complete contradiction to the safe instruc- 
tions which the poet causes Hamlet to enjoin upon the 
actors, recalling that very out-Heroding of Herod against 
which he warns. But even here it is possible that a novice 
.was led astray by the bombast and exuberance of speech 
which corresponded to the popular taste of the da}'. We 
might also doubt the authenticity of the narrative poems, if 
they had not been handed down to us on incontestable 
evidence as Sliakespeare's. The conccttisti style which 
prevails in them, and also appears in the early dramas, and 
of which echoes are even heard in Romeo and Juliet^ 
is as far removed from Shakespeare's great tragedies as 
is the outrageous bombast of Titus, and the poet may 
just as likely have imitated the one as the other. The 
strongest evidence, however, in proof that the play was 
not conceived by Shakespeare, but was merely a para- 
phrase of some other writer, is the distorted characters, the 
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inconceivable roughness of the psychology, and the extreme 
improbability of the action. Titus Andronicus returns from 
a victorious campaign against the Goths, bringing with him 
as prisoners Tamora, queen of the Goths, and her three sons, 
Alarbus, Chiron and Demetrius. But he, too, has had to 
pay for his victory. Two sons were slain in battle, and in 
his triumphal entry he carries with him their biers. Their 
corpses are buried solemnly in the ancestral tomb after the 
eldest son of Tamora is hewn to pieces and burnt as a 
sacrificial offering. Tamora entreats and beseeches Titus 
with ardent words to spare her dear son, and as this short 
passage is almost the only one in which this woman shows 
any human feeling, we will give it place. 

Tamora speaks:-^ 

Stay, Roman brethren !— Gracious conqueror. 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 
A mother's tears in passion for her son : 
And, if thy sons were ever dear to thee, 
O, think my son to be as dear to me ! 
Sufiiceth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs, and return, 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. 
But must my sons be slaughter'd in the streets. 
For valiant doings in their country's cause ? 
O, if to fight for king and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 
Andronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood : 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful ; 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge ; 
Thrice noble Titus, spare my first-bom son. ' 

Titus Andronicus^ act L scene I. 

The lines seem to me weak in comparison with the rich- 
ness of the Shakespearian diction as shown in his greater 
works. Tlie prayer of the queen is vain ; her son is offered 
to the Manes of the fallen sons of Titus, and these are then 
solemnly entombed. Titus, in full power and popular with 
the armj', thanks to his victory, might easily make himself 
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master of the vacant Roman throne, for which the late 
Emperor's two sons, Saturninus and Bassianus, are at strife, 
and his brother, the Tribune Marcus, counsels him unhesi- 
tatingly to seize it. But Titus remains true to Saturninus, 
and unselfishly makes him Emperor, presenting to him the 
Gothic queen as a spoil of war, and would also fain give 
to him in marriage, against the will of his sons, his daughter 
Lavinia, already betrothed to Bassianus. As Bassianus, 
assisted by the sons of Titus, tries to seize his bride by 
force, Titus himself kills one of them. But the ungrateful 
Emperor forgets these services, and, led away by the luscious 
beauty of Tamora, makes her bis wife. Titus, who has ex- 
perienced shameful ingratitude from the man he has raised 
to the throne, is foolish enough to expect gratitude from her 
who is also indebted to him for her eif vr.tion. She, who 
implored him in vain to spare her son's life, considers only 
how she can be avenged on him and his family. She brings 
about, through her sons, the death of Bassianus, and causes 
Lavinia to be ravished and mutilated. Titus is ignorant of 
what has happened. Lavinia, who overhears people speak- 
ing of the perpetrators of the deed, gathers that her brothers 
are accused of murdering Bassianus. She cannot speak, for 
her tongue has been cut out, but we might fancy she had 
also lost her hearing, for she, who knows only too well 
that the conjectures she overhears have no foundation, does 
not reveal this in any way, either by gesture or move- 
ment. Only by chance a method is discovered of getting 
her evidence, viz., the placing of a staff in her mouth, with 
which she writes in the sand the names of the guilty. 
Tamora is enticed through a most clumsy trick into a posi- 
tion in which she is sacrificed to the vengeance of Titus. 
So badly is the play put together, so stupid are its psycho- 
logical motives, that we hardly like to regard it as an original 
work, even an early one, of a poet whose prominent gift was 
acute and refined psychological characterisation. Tamora 
seems, at first, worthy of our sympathy when we hear her 
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plead with warm mother-love for her son's life, but our 
hearts are soon turned away because we perceive that her 
fundamental character-traits are falsehood, hypocrisy, sensu- 
ality, and unbridled thirst for vengeance. She counsels the 
Emperor to become reconciled with the family of Titus, who 
had taken part against Saturninus while aiding Bassianus 
to carry off his bride, Lavinia, by force. She succeeds, too, in 
effecting the reconciliation, whispering to the Emperor that 
he may leave vengeance to her; she will annihilate the whole 
hated race, in atonement for the death of her son, whose life 
she had begged in vain. The second act shows her in her 
entire inhuman depravity. Through a perversity difficult to 
explain, she is seized with a passion that may almost be 
called bestial in its violence for the hideous and atrociously 
wicked Moor, Aaron. She gives expression to this passion 
in shameless words which sound frightful in the mouth 
of a woman. Surprised by Bassianus and Lavinia, and up- 
braided by the latter in words which also cannot be called 
womanly, she induces her sons, Chiron and Demetrius, 
to stab Bassianus by telling them an absolutely false tale 
concerning her meeting with the two, sparing Lavinia 
only for a fate worse than the most painful death. All 
Lavinia's entreaties are in vain. Incited by their mother, 
the sons make the helpless woman their. victim, they then 
cruelly mutilate her, tearing out her tongue and cutting off 
her hands, so that she can neither speak nor write an 
account of the horrible and inhuman deed. In this scene 
the characterisation of Tamora reaches its climax; what 
follows throws no new light upon a figure which arouses 
only disgust and hatred. This woman is ruled by every 
evil passion, ready for every dreadful deed, given over to 
the most unbridled sensuality — in short, a female monster, 
whose destruction, when she is lured, with incredible want 
of skill, into the toils of her enemies, we note without any 
feeling of regret. 
Lavinia is a pure, innocent being, who clings with tender 
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love to father and brothers* Her terrible fate fills us with 
heartfelt pity* But her delineation is entirely colourless, 
and, if we may so express ourselves, indifferent* She has 
none of the striking power, none of the unspeakable charm, 
of some others of Shakespeare's women. In the scene where 
she surprises the Empress in her criminal rendezvous with 
the Moor, she uses ugly and unfcminine words, inappropriate 
to so gentle and docile a being. As a whole, we take leave 
of the play and of its two female figures with a sensation 
that we should be more content if we could find satisfactory 
grounds for denying it Shakespeare's authorship. 



"PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE*' 
Marina — Dionyza 

The material for this play, which, from good evidence, we 
know to have been much admired, is derived from a Greek 
novel of the fifth or sixth century, whose hero was called 
Appollonius of Tyre. The same story, always under the same 
name, is found in innumerable romances, popular tales and 
poems. The maker, whether it be Shakespeare or another, 
had at least two English versions of the legend to refer 
to. The fable belongs to that class of tales which, on account 
of the many events and adventures it contains, were continu- 
ally used as material for dramatic work, because they pleased 
and satisfied the public appetite for shows full of action. 

But the task of bestowing on epic material a dramatic 
form is inadequately executed in this piece. Narrative and 
pantomime are called to the aid of dramatic representation. 
Repeated prologues help out the halting action, which 
comprises the whole life of Pericles, from youth to late- 
manhood, and is only held together by the unity of his 
personality. A certain moralising tendency links the 
opening of the play with the close. The criminal 
relation between the daughter of Antiochus and her own 
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father, with which it begins, is evidently set in opposition 
to the immovable steadfastness with which Marina, at 
the end of the drama, defends her innocence against 
threatening dangers, against seduction, and against violence. 
Not only is she victorious in the struggle, but she dis- 
seminates a purifying and ameliorating influence over men 
who are sunk deep in immorality and sensuality. This 
moralising tendency is insisted on in the play as strongly 
as in the old Moralities, and hence it is far removed from 
the manner in which Shakespeare hides skilfully, as under 
a veil, the moral teachings he intends to preach under 
cover of the action of his later works. It must, therefore, 
be concluded that Pericles was not an original play, but an 
older piece which Shakespeare worked over, introducing 
many changes and improvements. On careful examination, 
we can discover passages which reveal the master's hand. 
The figure of Marina, the daughter of Pericles, is of 
infinite loveliness, presented with much of the refinement 
to which we are accustomed in the female characters 
of Shakespeare's riper works. True she is only sketched, 
but in detached traits and in the whole conception we 
already note his profound knowledge and great skill in 
interpreting the female heart. It would be unjust to the 
poet to exclude this pure lovely creation from a work 
devoted to Shakespeare's female characters. Whatever 
our conviction as regards the authorship of the whole 
play of Pericles^ the figure of Marina unmistakably bears 
the stamp of Shakespeare's genius. Pericles, returning 
to his own country with his wife Thaisa, the daughter of 
King Simonides of Pentapolis, is overtaken by a tempest. 
Thaisa, during the awful storm, amid fearful suffering, has 
given birth to a daughter, and now lies in a swoon, which 
all, including Pericles, cake for death. The superstition of 
the crew, who believe that the ship, and therefore they 
themselves, are inevitably doomed to destruction if the 
supposed corpse remains on board, forces Pericles to commit 
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his wife in a wooden casket to the deep. He does this 
most unwillingly, for the body, though apparently dead» 
still maintains life. The storm subsides, and Pericles with 
the child, whom he has named Marina, because she was 
born at sea, and an old woman, his wife's nurse, arrive 
safely at Tarsus, where his friend Cleon and Queen Dionyza 
are the rulers. After a while he hears news of troubles in 
his capital, Tyre, which force him to return thither in great 
haste, leaving Marina and her nurse Lychorida with his 
friends, whom he implores that they tend the child carefully, 
and give her an education suitable to her father's princely 
station. Both Cleon and Dionyza pledge themselves by a 
sacred promise faithfully to fulfil the part of parents to the 
little creature, according to Pericles' wishes. Pericles takes 
leave of them with heartfelt thanks. The prologue to the 
third act relates that Marina has grown up a lovely and 
fascinating girl, who wins all hearts, having been by Cleon's 
care carefully educated in all sciences and arts, especially in 
music. But cruel envy steals into the heart of Dionyza, and 
causes her to forget all womanly tenderness and pity. Her 
own daughter is cast into the shade by Marina, and Dionyza 
cannot bear to see how the stranger receives universal 
homage, and how her own daughter, Philotea, when she 
seeks to vie with Marina in any accomplishment, such as 
song or embroidery, is always vanquished ; as 

" With the dove of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white." 

All praise bestowed upon Marina is given in a grudge 
ing spirit. Dionyza resolves to destroy Marina, who has 
no protector, for her faithful nurse, Lychorida, is dead. 
She orders her servant Leonine to slay the "goodly 
creature," as the murderer himself calls her. Leonine con- 
sents, albeit unwillingly. Marina appears in all her sweet- 
ness, bewailing with profound grief the death of her faithful 
nurse, and of the mother lost to her so early : 
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Ah me, poor maid ! 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died. 
This world to me is like a lasting storm. 
Whirring me from my friends. 

With hateful hypocrisy, Dionyza exhorts her not to 
lament so over her nurse's death, lest Pericles, on his 
return, which is soon expected, consider her troubled eyes 
and pale cheeks as a sign that they have not tended her 
properly. With well-feigned kindness she advises the poor 
child to take a walk on the sea-shore in the fresh air, and 
gives lier the servant who has promised to put her to death 
as a companion. When this man tells her that he has 
been ordered by his mistress to kill her, she breaks into 
moving lamentations and protestations of innocence. She 
cannot understand why Dionyza seeks her life. She 
says : 

I never did her hurt in all my life, 

I never spake bad word or did ill turn 

To any living creature : 

I never killM a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 

I trod ui)on a worm against my will, but I wept for it. 

She appeals to Leonine's gentle heart : 

I saw you lately 
When you caught hurt in parting two that ibught : 
Good sooth, it show'd well in you. 

She calls upon him, with pretty flattery, to come between 
her and his lady, and "save the weaker." But Leonine 
is deaf to her entreaties, and would have carried out his 
deadly purpose, were he not hindered by an occurrence 
that indeed saves Marina's life, but reserves her for a fate 
compared to which sudden death were a blessing. Pirates 
land while she is struggling for dear life with Leonine, and 
carry her off. Pericles, on his arrival in Tarsus, is informed 
by Dionyza, who has been told by Leonine that he slew 
Marina, and by Cleon, who abhors the crime, but will 
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not betray his wife, that Marina died a natural death, and 
is shown a monument erected to her memory. Overcome 
with grief, Pericles abandons himself to gloomy misanthropy, 
refuses to return to Tyre, but cruises restlessly about the 
world on his ship. In the meantime, the pirates have 
carried Marina to Mytilene and sold her to a house of ill- 
fame. In this shameful place, amid these horrible sur- 
roundings, the strength and golden purity of her character 
shine brilliantly. She resists all the seductions of the 
young noblemen who frequent the house, all the threats of 
the owners, who wish to make a profit out of her beauty. 
And besides this, she also makes an impression on the young 
men by her purity and virtuous speech, so absolutely in 
contradiction to the place in which they find her. She wins 
over Lysimachus, governor of Mytilene, to such a degree, 
that he declares later on that he would be proud to marry 
her if she could be proved to belong to a noble family. At 
last she even wins over a servant of the house, who assists 
her in escaping from this den of iniquity. She finds refuge 
in a respectable family, where she earns an ample and 
honourable subsistence by her singing, her dancing, and her 
skill in woman's work. Meanwhile, Pericles* ship has 
arrived at Mytilene. He remains on board, gloomy, sullen, 
apart from all human intercourse, speaking to none and 
receiving none. In vain Lysimachus the governor, who 
comes to salute him, strives to arouse him from his motion- 
less, melancholy silence. It then happens that a gentleman 
of the suite reminds him of Marina, and proposes that she 
should try with the wonder-working sound of her voice to 
obtain some healing power over the king. Lysimachus 
eagerly consents, and Marina is sent for. At first her 
singing does not awake Pericles' attention, but, as if drawn 
towards him by some secret attraction, she stays by him and 
talks to him. The scene which follows, and the manner 
in which it leads to the mutual recognition of father and 
daughter, plainly reveals Shakespeare. 
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Act v. Scene i. 
Marina jr/^o^^;— 

Marina* I am a maid. 
My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 
But have been gazed on like a comet : the speaks, 
My lord, that, may l)e, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with miglity kings : 
But time hath rooted out my parent<nge, 
And to the world and awkward casualties ^ 
Bound me in servitude. {Aside,) I will desist; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek, 
And whispers in mine car ' Go not till he speak.* 

Pericles, My fortunes — parentage — good parentage— 
To equal mine*! — was it not thus? what say you? 

Mar, I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage. 
You would not do me violence. 

Per, I do think so. Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like something that — What country-woman ? 
(lere of these shores ? 

Mar, No, nor of any shores ; 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per, I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen's square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like 
And cased as richly ; in pace another Juno ; 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes then" '•nngry. 
The more she gives them speech. Wliere do you live 

Mar, Where I am but a stranger : from the deck) 
You may discern the place. 

Per, Where were you bred ? 

And how achieved you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe ? 

Mar, If I should tell my history, it would seem 
Like lies disdain'd in the reporting. 

Per, Prithee, speak : 

Falseness cannot oome from thee ; for thou look'st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem'st a palace 
For the crown'd Truth to dwell in : I will believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossible ; for thou look*st 
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Like one I loved indeed. What were thy friends ? 
Didst thou not say, when I did push thee back — 
Which was when I perceived thee — that thou earnest 
From good descending ? 

Mar, So indeed I did. 

Pet, Report thy parentage. I think thou saidst 
Thou hadst been toss*d from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought*st thy griefs might equal mine. 
If lx>th were open'd. 

Mar, Some such thing 

I said and said no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

y>r. Tell thy story 5 

If thine consider*d prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a mnn, and I 
Have sufTcr'd like a girl : yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on king's graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends ? 
How lost thou them ? Thy name, my most kind virgin ? 
Recount, I do beseech thee : come, sit by me. 

Mar, My name is Marina. 

JW, O, I am mock'dy 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 

Mar, Patience, good sir. 

Or here I'll cease. 

/Vr. Nay, 1*11 be patient. 

Thou little know'st how thou dost startle me. 
To call thyself Marina. 

Mar, Tlie name 

Was given me by one that had some power, 
My father, and a king. 

Per, How 1 a king's daughter ? 

And call'd Marina ? 

Mar, You said you would believe me ; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
I will end here. 

/Vr. But are you flesh and blood ? 

Have you a working pulse ? and are no fairy ? 
Motion I Well ; speak on. Where were you born ? 
And wherefore call'd Marina? 

Mar, Call'd Marina, 

For I was born at sea. 

Per, At sea ! what mother ? 

Mar, My mother was the daughter of a king ; 
Who died the minute I was born 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver'd weeping. 
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Pir. O, stop there a little ! 
{Aside,) This is the rarest dream that e'er dull sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal : this cannot be : 
My daughter's buried. Well : where were you bred ? 
I'll hear you more» to the bottom of }'our story, 
And never interrupt you. 

Mar, You scorn : believe me, 'twere best I did give o'er. 

/Vr. I will believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Vet, give me leave : 
How came you in these parts ? where were you bred ? 

Mar, The king my father did in Tarsus leave me ; 
Till cruel Clcon, with his wicked wife, 
Did seek to murder me : and having woo'd 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to do't, 
A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 
Brought me to Mytilene. But, now, good sir, 
Whither will you have me ? Why do you weep ? It may be, 
You think me an impostor : no, good faith ; 
I am the daughter to King Pericles, 
If good King Pericles he. 

Per, Ho, Ilelicanus ! 

IliL Calls my lord? 

Per, Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 
Most wise in general : tell me, if thou canst. 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
That thus hath made me weep ? 

Hei, I know not ; but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lysimachus, She would never tell 

Her parentage ; being demanded that. 
She would sit still and weep. 

Per, O Helicanus, strike me, honour'd sir ; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me, 
O'erbcar the shores of my mortality. 
And drown me with their sweetness. O, come hither, 
Thou that bcget*st him that did thee lx!get ; 
Thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tarsus, 
And found at sea again ! O Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us : this is Marina. 
^Vhat was thy mother's name ? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be conBrm'd enough 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

Mar, First, sir, I pray, 

What is your title ? 
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TVr. I am Pericles of Tyre : but tell me now 
My drown*d queen*s name, as in the rest you said 
lliou hast been godlike perfect, 
The heir of kingdoms and another like 
To Pericles thy father. 

Mar, Is it no more to be your daughter than 
To say my mother's name was Thaisa ? 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
I The minute I began. 

Per, Now, blessing on thee ! rise ; thou art my child. 
Give me fresh garments. Mine own, Helicanus ; 
She b not dead at Tarsus, as she should have been. 
By savage Cleon : slie shall tell thee all ; 
When thou shalt kneel, and justify in knowledge 
She is thy very princess. Who is this ? 

Ilei, Sir, *tis the governor of Mytilene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state. 
Did come to see you. 

Per, I embrace you. 

Give me my ro1>es. I am wild in my beholding. 
O heavens bless my girl ! But, hark, what music ? 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O'er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt. 
How sure you are my daughter. But, what music? 

HeL My lord, I hear none. 

Per, None I 
The music of the spheres ! List, my ^farina. 

Lys, It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 

Per, Rarest sounds ! Do ye not hear ? 

Lys, My lord, I hear, {3fmk.) 

Per, Most heavenly music ! 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes ; let me rest (Sleeps,) 

It 18 impossible to doubt the hand of the master in this 
scene, and Marina may fearlessly join the noble circle of 
Shakespeare's women. Tlie evil-minded Dionyza conforms 
less to the profound psychological conception we admire in 
the mature poet. Simple envy of Marina's superiority to 
her own daughter is a very petty motive when it concerns 
so foul a deed as the murder of a lovely and innocent being, 
who has been confided to her by a parent as a pledge of 
the highest confidence and the truest friendship. A woman 
capable of resolving suddenly on such a murderous action, 
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of giving such an order in cold blood, must have been 
naturally filled with hate and evil passion. We turn with 
absolute horror from the heartless hjrpocrite who, with 
flattering words and skilfully feigned cheerfulness, lures 
the harmless confiding victim into the net Nor can we 
clearly explain the indulgence extended by the worthy 
but weak and undecided Cleon to his criminal wife. The 
two other female characters of the play do not call for 
extended remark. The daughter of King Antiochus passes 
through the first scene like a baleful spectre. The myste- 
rious riddle she propounds to her suitors, and to which 
Pericles finds the terrible answer that betrays the horrible 
connection between her and her father, thereby calling down 
tlie unquenchable wrath of Antiochus, is the starting-point 
of the play, since Pericles begins his wanderings to escape 
their fury. They lead him to Pcntapolis, where he wins for 
his wife Thaisa, the daughter of King Simonides. He puts 
to sea with her after living some time at his father-in-law's 
court. She gives birth to a daughter during a fierce storm, 
and is supposed to have died in childbirth. Her body is 
committed to the waves. But lucky fate drives the chest 
which contains her to land at Ephesus. Thaisa awakes 
once more to life. The noble lady, wlio despairs of ever 
again meeting husband and child, renounces all worldly 
joys, and leads a secluded and cloistered life in the Temple 
of Diana. Through a dream brought about by the goddess, 
Pericles with his newly discovered daughter conies to the 
city, and the husband and wife, who had never thought to 
meet again in this world, recognise each other after their 
long and painful separation. In blissful delight the sorely 
tried lady embraces her husband and the daughter, now 
grown a lovely girl. 

In absolute contradiction to the Shakespearian spirit as 
expressed in his other dramas, is the Epilogue, which, like 
the numerous prologues that fill the gaps in the action of 
this play, aided by pantomimic performers, is placed in the 
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mouth of the old English poet John Gower. In this 
Epilogue poetical and pedantic justice is declaimed in a 
manner nowhere else employed by Shakespeare. Great 
and eternal truths shine out from every line he wrote, but 
he never gives them formal application. He shows in the 
catastrophes of his plays how passion and crime lead to 
destruction, but he never, abandoning the objective rS/e 
of the poet, sits subjectively in judgment. Here rewards 
and punishments arc formally portioned out, and the spec- 
tator is called upon to observe how Antiochus and his 
daughter have been punished for their wickedness; how 
Clcon and Dionyza have been burned alive in their own 
palace by their subjects for the intended murder of Marina ; 
how, on the contrary, Pericles with his wife and child, after 
much suffering, have received great good fortune as the 
reward of their virtue. If this Epilogue be the work of 
Shakespeare, we can only explain it in one way, viz., that 
as the young poet was also part owner of the theatre, in 
view of the material interest of the house he was obliged 
to conform to the taste of a public that loved such 
mechanically poetical morality. 

'MIENKY VI." 

Queen Margarei^-Eleafwr^ Ducluss of Gioster^^ Elizabeth^ 
Queen to Edward IV. 

It lies beyond the province of this book, which aims at 
describing the female characters of Shakespeare, to discuss 
the important critical questions connected with certain plays 
of the first period— questions which turn upon doubts as to 
whether Shakespeare wrote them himself or merely worked 
over older pieces, and how large a part, in the latter case, 
may be assigned to him. The question only concerns us 
in so far as it aids us in judging to what degree the female 
characters in such plays conform in character and nature 
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to those Shakespeare habitually portrayed, or whether they 
differ from them, and thus offer a point of departure from 
which to deduce conclusions as to their authorship. We 
noted in Ti/us Andronicus that the characterisation of 
Tamora, at once a powerful, ambitious woman and an in- 
cautious fool, who blindly falls into the stupid snare laid 
for her, does not bear tlie stamp of Shakespearian psycho- 
logy, while, on the otiicr hand, the lovely Marina in Pericles 
reveals the master's hand in many passages. The most pro* 
minent female character in Henry VI. ^ Queen Margaret 
(of Anjou), furnishes equally interesting observations. It is 
doubtful whether the work is Shakespeare's, or by an earlier 
writer, and merely worked over by him. The latter is the 
most probable conjecture ; indeed, it is almost certain. What 
proportion of the work must be assigned to the poet cannot 
be established, for the older play is not before us. But at 
all events, the way in which Shakespeare worked up the 
female characters, or left ihcm as he found them, helps to 
justify our previous remark, that the female characters of his 
first period are, with few exceptions, unlovely, gloomy, eerie 
creatures. The idiosyncrasies of these female figures docs 
not contradict our conjecture that Shakespeare was influenced 
in the presentment of his early female characters, whether 
wholly or partly his own, by a subjective tendency, induced 
by melancholy personal experiences, from which he only 
gradually freed himself. All those characters which are 
the outcome of an independent, calm, and noble method of 
work, with some exceptions, of which Juliet is one, are to 
be found in his riper productions. Let us examine the 
women of Henry VL We have already referred to the 
hateful, the Maid of Orleans, and have said enough con- 
cerning this caricature. But altogether women do not fare 
well m Henry VI. All evil and destructive elements are 
united in the passionate queen and the Duchess of Gloster. 
Foremost stands the queen, the Frenchwoman Margaret 
Young, beautiful, charming, armed with all the panoply of 
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her sex, she comes to England. The king is enchanted by 
the aspect of ''the fairest queen that ever king received,'' 
and deh'ghted with her mild and modest words. But the 
patriot Gloster hears with regret that this pearl has been 
bought at the price of the conquests of the great Henry V., 
and further, that " this pearl " is neither genuine nor pure, 
that the happiness in her love, of which the poor king 
dreams, is impossible. The fiendish woman knows this 
well. With perjury on her lips, she enters the house 
whose spirit of vengeance she will prove. She loves the 
knightly, ambitious Suffolk, she despises Henry, whose 
childlike innocence she cannot understand, and whose 
weakness of character interferes with her high-reaching 
plans. It is not in her to sacrifice an inclination on the 
shrine of duty. Hence wc see her, on tlie one hand, carry- 
ing on a criminal relation with Suffolk; on the other, be- 
coming a centre of intrigue, and the cup in which all the 
poison of the ultra-ambitious nobility is collected. Female 
passion and jealousy hasten the conflict which has long been 
brooding in the hearts of the men. The meeting of the two 
passionate women is described with pitiless hardness, en- 
tirely free from any touch of modern sentimentality. The 
demonic figures of antique legend rise before our eyes, and 
we seem to be listening to Clytemnestra, to Medea. In 
the terrible and recurring cursing bouts we encounter 
nature in all her grossness, free from the varnish of good 
society manners. Here, to justify the poet, we must take 
into consideration a circumstance true to this day, namely, 
that women who, at the highest point of their intellectual 
and moral development, are the equals, nay, often the 
superiors of men in loving self-sacrifice, when they over- 
step their protecting moral bounds, go farther than men, 
who are more capable of self-control. Thus, the quarrel 
of the two passionate women takes harder and more hate- 
ful shapes than even the outrageous fury of the cardinal. 
Thus, Margaret, after the young and innocent Rutland is 
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slain, and she gives to the mourning father, to dry his 
tears, the handkerchief she had dipped in the boy's blood, 
seems to us a frightful fury, beside whom Lady Macbeth 
appears mild. 

Margaret's character, nevertheless, merits careful study 
because of its relation to the above-named literary dispute. 
The attempt has often been made to prove, from outer and 
inner evidence, that the three parts of Henry VI. were not 
originally written by Shakespeare, but woven out of two 
older plays, worked up together. In any case, the three 
parts of this great Trilogy appear to the careful observer to 
contain fewer poetical beauties, less true passion, more empty 
and hollow-sounding pathos, in the long-drawn speeches 
of the characters, than wc find in the other dramas. It is 
also undeniable . that the action lacks the unity found in 
other plays. These, however irregular and apparently 
capricious, nearly always show, on careful study, more 
unity of composition than those ever-renewed scenes of 
crime and bloodshed, against which the mind revolts, until 
we lose all interest. But, on the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the Trilogy, and especially its Second and Third 
Parts, contain several detached passages in which Shake- 
speare's master-hand shows with brilliant clearness. It is, 
therefore, very difficult to decide from internal evidence, 
and from the poetical form of the Trilogy, as to the authen- 
ticity of the work. But the character of Margaret, and the 
manner in which it is developed and presented, seems to me 
to contradict the theory of authenticity. She is absolutely 
unlike Shakespeare's other women, — we do not forget the 
infinite variety of his female creations, for example, Lady 
Macbeth and Juliet, Miranda and Portia, and many more, — 
because the whole creation, the fashion of her presentment, 
dificrs from his methods. Certainly, in detached passages 
there are traces of the master-hand to which Shakespeare 
has accustomed us, but, as a whole, it is wanting in the great, 
powerful spirit, in the psychological truth we so admire in 
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bis female characters. It leaves the impression of having 
been originally hard and awkward of presentment, into which 
he threw some high lights here and there. The queen is a 
powerful and logically developed type, but she is no Shake- 
spearian woman. It is not Shakespeare's way to present 
to us, as a heroine, a woman who entirely lacks the first 
quality requisite for such a character, namely, heroism. It 
is not Shakespeare's way to show us a woman who endures, 
unyieldingly, the most terrible catastrophes and reverses of 
fortune, who with unbroken courage resists trials calculated 
to break the spirit of a strong man, without at the same 
time granting her personal qualities that make our hearts 
sympathise with her tireless fight against evil fate. Further, 
in order to describe this figure, he has set himself in distinct 
contradiction to the truth of history. Recalling his usual 
methods, we should have said that he would have made 
of Margaret of Anjou, the great-hearted queen, such as 
she appears in history, not merely the false and cunning 
Frenchwoman endowed with every trait of rough boorishness 
and corruption, who wakes no sentiment save abhorrence. 
Chronicles assure us that Queen Margaret was distin- 
guished among women for beauty, intellect, and sagacity, 
but that her whole character was rather masculine than 
feminine, and that Henry's friends fell away from him after 
his marriage. The great families were divided among them- 
selves, the people rose against their lawful king, a terrible 
civil war broke out. The blood of thousands flowed in 
sanguinary battles. In the end the king was dethroned, 
his son murdered, and the queen banished, sent back 
"with even as much pain and suffering as she had come 
with splendour and triumph." The delineation of Margaret's 
character in the play seems to touch history at this point, 
but without the depth and art in its development we are 
wont to admire in Shakespeare. The Margaret of the play 
is adorned with all the charms of her sex, armed with all 
its weapons; she is bold, cunning, resolute in action, stead- 
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fast in endurance, but false, haughty, capable of every form 
of dissimulation, vindictive, furious in temper. All her 
womanliness has vanished in the frightful bloody battles 
for the maintenance of her power. Only maternal love has 
remained as its last trace. Detached scenes rise to poetical 
beauty, but from the character of Margaret as a whole every 
atom of poetry has disappeared. We need but mention the 
scene where, forgetting her dignity as a queen, as woman, 
she boxes the Duchess of Gloster on the car. Very beauti- 
ful, and characteristic, at the same time, of the period and 
the personage, is the scene in which she blames with bitter 
scorn the king's weakness, complains in angry railing of 
the influence of the great and haughty nobles, and gives 
passionate expression to her^ge against, and jealousy of, 
the Duchess of Gloster : 



Not all these lords do vex me half so much 

As that proud dame, the Lord Protector's wife. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 

More like an empress than Duke Humphrey's wife : 

Strangers in court do take her for the queen ; 

She bears a duke's revenues on her back. 

And in her heart she scorns our poverty : 

Shall I not live to be avenged ^n her ? 

Contemptuous base-born callet as she is. 

She vaunted 'mongst her minions t'other day, 

The very train of her worst wearing gown 

Was better worth than all my father's lands. 

Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter, 

Secofid Part of Henry fY., act L leene 3. 



She was mixed up in all the intrigues which the nobles 
hatched against the good Duke of Gloster, the upright 
patriot. She knew well that he cared only for the welfare 
and greatness of England, that he did not approve of the 
king's marriage with a princess who had neither lands nor 
money, and whose price was the two provinces conquered 
by Henry V. Hence she looks upon him as her mortal 
enemy. After his shameful murder she succeeds, with 
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skilful and well-calculated cunning, in turning suspicion 
from herself, and in confusing the good king^s mind with 
a dizzy whirl of words that conceal the truth. When the 
king speaks to the Duke of Suffolk, who has told him of 
the demise of Gloster with a feigned astonishment, harsh 
words that show he deems him guilty of this sudden 
death, she defends Suffolk and herself with characteristic 
but shocking hypocrisy : 

Why do yott rate my Lord of Sufiblk thus? 

Although the Duke was enemy to him, 

Yet he, most Christian-like, laments his death : 

And for myself, foe as he was to me. 

Might liquid tears or heart-oficnding groans, 

Or blood -consuming sighs recall his life, 

I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans, 

Look pale as primrose with blood -drinking sighs, 

And all to have the noble Duke alive. 

What know I how the world may deem of me ? 

For it is known we were but hollow friends : 

It may be judged I made the Duke away ; 

So shall my name with slander's tongue be wounded. 

And princes* courts be fillM with my reproach. 

This get I by his death ; ay me, unhappy ! 

To be a queen and crown'd with infamy ! 

When King Henry breaks out into a cry of woe for 
his murdered uncle, she overwhelms him with the above- 
mentioned verbal torrent, which contains the most unregal, 
the most repulsive dissimulation. 

Be woe for me, more vrretched than he is. 

What, dost thou turn away and hide thy face? 

I am no loathsome leper ; look on me. 

What ! art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf? 

Be poisonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 

Is all thy comfort shut in Gloster*s tomb? 

Why, then, dame Margaret was ne'er thy joy : 

Erect his statua and worship it. 

And make my image but an alehouse sign. 

Was I for this nigh wreck'd upon the sea, 

And twice by awkward wind from England's bank 
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Drove back again unto my r alive clime ? 

What boded this, but well-forewarning wind 

Did seem to say, ' Seek not a scorpion's nest. 

Nor set no footing on this unkind shore ? ' 

What did I then, but cursed the gentle gusts 

And he that loosed them forth their brazen caves ; 

And bid them blow towards England's blessed shore. 

Or turn our stern upon a dreadful rock ? 

Yet vEoIus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The prelty-vauUing sea refused to drown me ; 

Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown*d on shore, 

With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness : 

The splitting rocks cower'd in the sinking sands, 

And would not dash me with their ragged sides. 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they. 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 

When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm, 

And when the dusky sky began to rob 

My earnest -gaping sight of ihy land's view, 

I took a cosily jewel from my neck, 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds. 

And threw it towards thy land : the sea received it 

And so I wish'd thy body might my heart : 

And even with this I lost fair England's view 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart 

And call'd them blind and dusky spectacles 

For losing ken of Albion's wished coast. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue, 

The agent of thy foul inconstancy 

To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did 

When he to madding Dido would unfold 

His father's acts commenced in burning Troy 1 

Am I not witch'd like her ? or thou not false like him? 

Ay me, I can no more ! Die, Margaret t 

For Henry weeps that thou dost live so long. 

Second Part of Henry K/, act iiu scene 2* 

While this scene is so repulsive, the parting scene be- 
tween Suffolk and Margaret is touching and truly Shake- 
spearian. The weak king, incapable of ruling, has been 
driven for once, by an uprising of the populace, furious at 
the murder of the good Duke of Gloster, to an act of energy, 
and has spoken a sentence of banishment against Suffolk. 
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Let me quote first the womanly curse, full of rage against 
the king's sentence : 

Mischance and sorrow go along with yoa ! 
Heart's discontent and sour affliction 
Be playfellows to keep you company t 
There's two of you ; the devil make a third ! 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps ! 

Second Part of Henry VI, , act iii. 'scene 3. 

When, at SufTolk's prayer, that she will cease from cursing, 
she accuses herself of cowardice and womanly softness of 
heart, " that she has not spirit to curse her enemies." 

When Suffolk then pours forth curses with unbridled 
fury, even she grows alarmed at the rage she has conjured 
up, and turns to her beloved with sorrow, tears, and infinite 
tenderness : 

Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears ; 
Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place. 
To wash away my woful monuments. 
O, could this kiss be printed in thy hand. 
That thou mightst think upon these by the seal, 
Through whom a thousand sighs arc breathed for thee ! 
So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief; 
'Tis but surmised whilst thou art standing by. 
As one that surfeits thinking on a want. 
I will repeal thee, or, be well assured. 
Adventure to be banished myself: 
And banished I am, if but from thee. 
Go ; speak not to me ; even now be gone. — 
O, go not yet I Even thus two friends condemn'd 
Embrace and kiss and take ten thousand leaves, 
Loather a thousand times to part than die. 
Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee ! 

Second Part 0/ Henry VI, ^ act ill scene 3. 

Meantime arrives the news of the dangerous illness of 
another accomplice in Glostcr's murder, the Cardinal of 
Winchester, and Margaret breaks into lamentations over 
this new blow. But she straightway reproaches herself 
for thinking at such a moment of anything but her grief 
at parting with Suffolk : 



^ 
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Bat wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loss, 
Omitting SufTcIk's exile, my soul's treasure ? 
Why only, Suflblk, mourn I not for thee. 
And with the southern clouds contend in tears, 
Theirs for the earth's increase, mine for my sorrows ? 
Now get thee hence : the king, thou know'st, is coming s 
If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

Second Fart of Hairy K/., act lit scene 2. 

Of high poetic beauty are the last parting words eju 
changed between the guilty lovers : 

Suf, If I depart from thee, I cannot live ; 
And in thy sight to die, what were it else 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap ? 
Here could I breathe my soul into the air. 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-balje 
Dying with mothcr*s dug between its lii^s : 
Where, from thy sight, I should be raging mad 
And cry out for thcc to close up mine eyes, 
To have thee with thy lips to stop my mouth ; 
So shouldst thou either turn my flying soul. 
Or I should breathe it so into thy body^ 
And then it lived in sweet Elysium. 
To die Ijy thee were but to die in jest ; 
From thee to die were torture more than death ; 
O, let me stay, befall what may befall ! 

Qtteat, Away ! though parting be a fretful corrosive^ 
It is applied to a deathful wound. 
To France, sweet Suffolk : let me hear from thee ; 
For wheresocVr thou art in this world's globe, 
ril have an Iris that shall fmd thcc out 

Suf* I go. 

Qtue/i, And take my heart with thee. 

Suf A jewel, lock -d into the wofuU'st cask 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
Even as a splittcd bark, so sunder we ; 
This way fall I to death. 

Quirti, This way for me. 

Secofiti iart of Ihnry VL^ act iU. loene J. 

In the third part of the Trilogy, Margaret, engaged in fierce 
warfare for her husband's throne, shows herself in a more 
gracious and worthy aspect. The wca'c King Henry VI., 
by the Treaty of London, has renounced, as the price of 
peaceful and unmolested enjoyment of the throne during 
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his lifetime, the right of his son to the succession, and has 
recognised Richard, Duke of York, the head of the rival 
house, as his heir. In just and righteous wrath, in finely 
balanced phrases, Margaret lifts up her voice against this 
shameful abdication. To the king's advice that she should 
patiently bear the inevitable, she answers : 

Who can be patient in such extremes ? 

Ah, wretched man I would I had died a maid. 

And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 

Seeing thou hast proved so unnatural a father I 

Hath he deserved to lose his birthright thus ? 

Hadst thou but loved him half so well as I, 

Or felt that pain which I did for him once, 

Or nourish'd him as I did with my blood, 

Thou wouldst have left thy dearest heart -blood there. 

Rather than have made that savage duke thine heir. 

And disinherited thine only son. 

TAini Part of Henry F/., act L 



Here we feel an intimate sympathy for the queen and 
mother who intelligently bears witness to her son's rights. 
We also respect the energy with which she conducts this 
war for the right, which leads to her brilliant victory over 
the pretender York. 

But unfortunately sympathy must again give way to dis- 
gust and horror. After her victory in battle, she becomes 
a fury, a raging Medusa. She torments the Duke of York 
with vindictive cruelty and grim rage. With a brutality 
which would seem unnatural in a man, and still more so 
in a woman, she throws him the handkerchief she has 
clipped in the blood of his lovely little boy, Rutland, to 
dry his tears. With bitter scorn she taunts n'ith insati- 
able ambition the man who struggled for the crown, a 
man who has fallen into such misery that even his 
deadly foes cannot resist shedding tears of pity at the 
sight. She, nevertheless, remains unmoved, the thought 
of what she has undergone dries her tears. With hellish 
triumph, after a sword-stroke has given the martyred Duke 
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of York his death-wound, in a fit of rage, doubly frightful 
in a woman, she stabs the dying man with a dagger, and 
then orders that his head be placed over the gate of York 
that he may overlook his own city. But avenging Fortune 
quickly overtakes her. The battle of Towton, won by the 
son of the murdered Duke, ends all her hopes after a short 
triumph. Her army is completely routed, her husband 
falls into the victor's hands. Edward, the eldest son of the 
Duke of York, ascends the throne of England as Edward 
IV., and Margaret and her son become fugitives, seeking 
help at the court of the French king, Louis XL Margaret 
confirms the oft-renewed experience that many who show 
hateful and despicable qualities in prosperity present a 
much better side in adversity. So here, too, we cannot 
refuse our sympathy to the woman who in the pride of her 
success raged like a fury. By her modest demeanour when 
she entreats the King of France to aid her in support- 
ing the rights of her son she wins our pity and respect. 
We see with regret that she turns to a man incapable of 
acting from an unselfish or noble motive. Caring only for 
his own interest, in reply to her eloquent entreaties for aid, 
he bestows on her nothing but empty phrases and worthless 
grounds of consolation. How little hope there is that Louis 
will keep his promise to interfere effectually in Margaret's 
behalf is seen when the Earl of Warwick appears as am- 
bassador from Edward, then seated firmly on the throne of 
England. In the name of his king he offers the French 
monarch his alliance and sues in Edward's name for the hand 
of his sister Bona. In vain does Margaret strive in moving 
phrases to overt this terrible blow. It seems but justice that 
she, who, when she held power in her own hands, misused 
it, treading under foot every divine and human law, should 
now in her need invoke in vain the Divine law and heavenly 
justice which in time treads all evil under foot. King 
Louis expresses himself as ready to enter into the proposed 
alliance, and promises the King of England the hand of his 
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sister Bona, whose consent was readily won. All the hopes 
of the hapless Mai^garet seem for ever destroyed. But her 
star appears to rise and glow once more ere it sinks into 
hopeless darkness. One of those sudden unexpected turns, 
of which the life of this woman is so full, lift her once more 
from the depth of misfortune and place her at the highest 
point of hope. Letters arrive from the king for Margaret 
and for Warwick, relating an extraordinary event. King 
Edward, while suing earnestly through his ambassador 
for the hand of the French princess, has been seized with 
a frantic passion for a certain Lady Grey, who will not sell 
her virtue at a lower price than marriage. Having altogether 
lost his head, he espouses her, and thus mortally offends the 
French king, and, what is perhaps even more fatal, offends 
the mighty Warwick, the king-maker, who can throw so 
heavy a weight into the scale. Margaret exults ; Louis is 
beside himself with anger at the insult offered to his sister ; 
Warwick, in consequence of Edward's shameful treatment, 
casts him off with burning words, and swears that he will 
devote all his power and intellect to restoring to Margaret's 
son his birthright, setting him on the English throne. As 
a proof of confidence, he proposes to betroth the Prince of 
Wales with his daughter, while Louis declares himself ready 
to support the undertaking with the whole power of the 
French army. Margaret forgives her former enemy, and 
accords her consent to the suggested engagement. The 
war which follows at first promises success to the Red Rose 
of Lancaster, but, after a brilliant passing gleam, its sun 
is suddenly extinguished and for ever. Warwick, who pre- 
ceded with a section of the army, freed Henry from prison 
and set him up again as king.* But the Yorkists return 
victorious to London, and once more consign the poor weak 
monarch to the Tower, whence only a violent death released 
him. Warwick is defeated and slain at the battle of Bamet. 

* King Edward was also taken prisoner, but soon freed by his brothers. 
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Margaret lands with a second army on English soil She 
finds the glowing hopes she had set on Warwick annihilated. 
But in adversity this woman rises to an astonishing height 
Her courage is unbroken, and, with glowing and inspiring 
words that breathe the true Shakespearian spirit, she seeks 
to awaken the sunken confidence of her followers, and calls 
upon them resolutely to dare once more the fight for the 
highest of prizes : 



Great lords, wise men ne'er sit and wnil their loss, 

But clieerly seek how to redress their harms. 

What though the mast be now blown overboard. 

The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 

And half our sailors swallow*d in the flood ? 

Yet lives our pilot still. Is't meet that he 

Should leave the helm and like a fearful lad 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea 

And give more strength to that which hath too much, 

Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock. 

Which industry and courage might have saved ? 

Ah, what a shame ! ah, what a fault were this ! 

Say Warwick was our anchor ; what of that ? 

And Montague our topmast ; what of him ? 

Our slaughtered friends the tackles ; what of these ? 

Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 

And Somerset another goodly mast ? 

The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings? 

And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allow'd the skilful pilot's charge ? 

We will not from the helm to sit and weep, 

But keep our course, though the rough wind say no, 

PVom shelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 

As good to chide the waves as speak them fair. 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 

What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit ? 

And Richard but a ragged fatal rock ? 

All these the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say you can swim ; alas, 'tis but a while ! 

Tread on the sand ; why, there you quickly sink : 

Bestride the rock ; the tide will wash you off. 

Or else you famish ; that's a threefold death. 

This speak I, lords, to let you understand. 

If case some one of you would fly from us, 

That there's no hoped-for mercy with the brothers 
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More than with nithleu wavest with lands tud lockt. 
Why, courage then ! what cannot be avoided 
Twere childish weaUueu to lament or fear. 

TAird Part of Henry fY., act t, scene $. 

But Heaven does not smile on her heroism. Near 
Tewkesbury her army is utterly defeated by the brothers 
of the House of York, and she and her son taken prisoners. 
Before her very eyes this only and beloved son is slain by 
the cruel and merciless foe. At this moment we forget all 
our dislike of Margaret ; we forget the unfaithful spouse, 
the cruel enemy ; we see in her only the despairing mother, 
who beholds her only happiness, her only hope in life, 
irrevocably destroyed. 

We bend humbly before the Almighty power that brings 
good fruit from evil seed, but we are shaken to the depths 
of our hearts by the lament of the mother who clasps the 
corpse of her son, and we do not sit in judgment upon her 
for the frightful curses and ill wishes she pours out upon her 
child's ruthless murderers, curses but too terribly fulfilled. 
Nor in this passage either can the master-hand of Shake- 
speare be mistaken : 

O Ned, sweet Ned ! speak to thy mother, boy ! 
Canst thou not speak ? O traitors ! murderers ! 
They that stabb*d Caesar shed no blood at all,* 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame. 
If this foul deed were by to equal it ; 
lie was a man ; this, in respect, a child : 
And men ne*er spend their fury on a child. 
What's worse than murderer, that I may name it? 
No, no, my heart will burst, an if I speak ; 
And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. 
Butchers and villains ! bloody cannibals ! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely croppM \ 



* " Skid no blood at all** When we say that this passage has Shakespeare's 
mark, we cannot deny that it is hardly appropriate to put into the mouth of 
the despairing mother, at the moment of her deepest grief, so cold an historical 
ftllusion, 

H 
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Yoo have no children, butchers I if yon had, 

The thought of them would have stirred up remone t 

But if you ever chance to have a child* 

Look in his youth to have him so cut oflf 

As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young prince 1 

Third Part of Henry fY., act v, scene 5. 

In order not to have to hark back to Queen Margaret 
when we examine the female characters in Richard III.^ 
the tragedy which closes the history of the frightful wars 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, we will refer 
here to her part in that play. We saw her ascend the 
throne in the brightness of her young beauty. We saw her 
painfully as queen and wife. We were admiring witnesses 
of her heroism in the struggle to right her son. We turned 
from her with horror, as, with a cruelty doubly hateful in a 
woman, she abused her momentary triumph. We wept with 
her over the grave of her happiness and the corpse of her 
only child. In Richard III. we see her wandering about 
the palace where her enemies rule, a gloomy, weird, threaten- 
ing spectre, only tolerated because of her helplessness and 
utter want of power to injure. With demoniacal enjoyment 
of suffering she watches the welcome drama, how the race 
which has flung her into the deepest misery is in suicidal 
rage destroying itself. Nothing human is left in her aspect, 
she stands before us an implacable unforgiving goddess of 
revenge, hate, and destruction. She is only introduced in 
two scenes. In the first she appears a witness of the events 
that took place around King Edward's sick-bed. Richard of 
Gloster is preparing the sanguinary deed that shall clear his 
way to the throne across the corpses of his whole race. He 
has succeeded in dividing his brother Clarence from the 
king; he has already planned the murder which is to over- 
take Clarence in the Tower> where the jealousy of the king, 
fomented by himself, has sent him, thus removing him from 
his path. With ill-concealed enmity he meets the queen * 

* Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV., and her son by her first husband. 
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and her relations, accusing them with shameless hypocrisy 
of creating dissension between the king and the Duke of 
Clarence. Phrases of bitter hate are exchanged. Here- 
upon Margaret enters. She has listened with fiendish 
satisfaction to these expressions of loathing between the 
detested destroyers of her happiness. From the depths of 
a heart overflowing with gall she invokes on them this 
awful curse, in tones that sound no longer human, but re- 
semble those of a devil : 

Can curses pierce the clouds and enter heaven ? 

Why, then, give way, dull clouds, to my quick curses I 

If not by war, by surfeit die your king. 

As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 

Edward thy son, which now is Prince of Wales, 

For Edward my son, which was Prince of Walei, 

Die in his youth by like untimely violence ! 

Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen. 

Outlive thy glory, like my wretched self ! 

Long mayst thou live to wail thy children's loss ; 

And see another, as I see thee now. 

Decked in thy rights, as thou art stall'd in mine ! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 
1 And, after many lengthened hours of grief. 

Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen ! 
L Rivers and Dorset, you were standers by. 

And so wast thou, Lord Hastings, when my son 

Was stabb'd with bloody daggers ; God, I pray him, 

That none of you may live your natural age. 

But by some unlook'd accident cut off ! 

Richard 11/.^ act L scene 3. 

All these imprecations are literally fulfilled. Queen 
Elizabeth survives her husband and lovely boys. She 
herself dies neither mother, wife, nor queen. All the 
nobles present, thanks to Richard III., suffer a bloody 
death upon the scaffold. The worst curses, the most 
frightful epithets, she heaps on Gloster, whose character 
she reads with an unerring glance sharpened by miser3^ 
She foresees plainly that he will undertake and fulfil the 
task of avenging her terribly upon her enemies, who are 
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his own relations. She warns the queen with phrases full 
of a presentiment all too soon fulfilled : 

Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my fortune I 
^Vhy strew'st thou sugar on that bottled spider, 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about ? 
Fool, fool I thou whet*st a knife to kill thyself. 
The time will come when thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse that poisonous bunch-back'd toad. 

Hichard IIL^ act i. scene 3. 

In the second scene in which the poet brings this 
demon woman before us, the evils have been accomplished. 
Richard of Gloster has ascended the throne through a sea 
of blood. The frightful curse launched by Margaret against 
the queen, Elizabeth, is completely fulfilled ; she is a widow; 
her beloved children have fallen into the hands of the bloody 
Richard; the murderer has set the crown on his own head; 
she herself, like Margaret, has fallen from her brilliant 
estate into the deepest abyss of misery. With devilish 
pleasure Margaret watches the descent of the judgment she 
has prophesied. Her thirst for vengeance is sated, and she 
resolves to await from afar, in France, whither she means 
to go, the further march of destruction. She vanishes from 
our ken like a spectre, after she has once again reminded 
all present in sharp phrases of their misery, unmoved by 
the frightful fate of the unhappy Elizabeth, of the yet un- 
happier mother who gave birth to the monster that has 
destroyed his own family to minister to his criminal ambi- 
tion. When Elizabeth shuddcringly reminds her that she 
had prophesied that the time would come when she would 
invoke her aid to curse the murderer of her sons, she 
answers grimly and pitilessly : 

I call'd thee then vain flourish of my fortune ; 
I caird thee then poor shadow, painted queen ; 
The presentation of but what I was ; 
The flattering index of a direful pageant ; 
One heaved a-high, to be hurl'd down below ; 
A mother only mockM with two sweet babes ; 
A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble^ 
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A sigii of dignity, a garish flag, 

To be the aim of eveiy dangero«s shot ; 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 

Where is thy husband now ? where be thy brotheis? 

Where are thy children ? wherein dost thou joy ? 

Who sues to thee, and cries ' God save the queen ?* 

Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee ? 

Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee? 

Decline all this, and see what now thou art : 

For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 

For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 

For queen, a very caitiflfcrown'd with care ; 

For one being sued to, one that humbly sues ; 

For one that scomM at me, now scom'd of me ; 

For one being fear*d of all, now fearing one ; 

For one commanding all, obeyed of none. 

Thus hath the course of justice wheePd about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time : 

Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 

Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burthen'd yoVe { 

From which even here I slip my weary neck. 

And leave the burthen of it all on thee. 

Farewell, York's wife, and queen of sad mischance f ^ 

These English woes will make me smile in France. 

Kichard II L , act {▼• leene 4. 

In the Second Part of Henry VL another passionate 
woman appears, who is set against the queen — Eleanor, the 
wife of the Protector of England, the good Duke of Gloster. 
She is full of high-reaching, masculine ambition, and she 
seeks, with glowing eloquence, to plant the same ambition 
in her husband's heart In his touching and honourable 
loyalty he thinks only of the welfare of England and of 
her king; she strives to induce him to stretch forth his 
hand to grasp the golden circlet As we listen to her 
we are reminded of Lady Macbeth ; although she does not 
actually incite her husband to murder, still she seeks by 
her talk to spur him on, and begs him never to rest until 
the glory-beaming circle lies upon his own brow. She in- 
terprets a dream which he considers unlucky as prophetic 
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of high fortune, and relates a dream of her own which 
predicts for her queenly power : 

Methought I sat in seat of majesty 

In the cathedral church of Westminster, 

And in that chair where kings and queens are crown'd, 

AVhere Henry and dame Margaret kneel'd to me, 

And on my head did set the diadem. 

Second Part of Henry VI^ act L scene 2. 

But she does not find in her husband such favourable 
soil as Macbeth offered to his terrible wife. He warns her 
seriously, in words that are almost harsh, against her am- 
bitious dream, which, as he tells her, will bring her " from 
top of honour to disgrace's feet." It is touching to note 
how the intimately tender relation between this pair, so 
different in character, comes out in the good-naturedly play- 
ful way in which the wife takes her husband's reproof, and in 
the good-humoured speech by which he endeavours to atone 
for his harshness. " Nay, be not angry, I am pleased again." 
But her soliloquy shows that her husband's words have 
been fruitless, and that she is resolved to follow the path 
of ambition, shrinking from no means of pursuing the shin- 
ing prize at which she aims. She would not hesitate " to 
remove those tedio .*s stumbling-blocks, and smooth her way 
upon their headless necks." If, however, her ambition and 
her fearless energy recall Lady Macbeth, she differs from 
her by one great weakness. Lady Macbeth is entirely self- 
sufficing. She stands on her own feet, she creates her evil 
resolutions out of her own inner nature, out of the wild 
passion which fills her own breast. She uses her husband's 
superstition and the influence exerted on him by the pro- 
phecy of the witches only to strengthen him in his evil 
resolution. She herself knows no superstition. But the 
Duchess of Gloster has fallen a prey to superstition, she 
allows herself to be led astray by magic spells, conjurations 
of devils, and such like absurdities, which she calls in aid of 
her object, and so falls into the hands of a low pack of im- 
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postors, who drag her to destruction. It is easy to imagine 
the effect produced upon such a character when the queen 
she already hates, and who has taken her place, boxes her 
ears before the whole court. This deadly insult throws her 
into an impotent fury, to which she gives vent in ugly words 
unworthy of a noble lady. In her passion she runs blindly 
into the snare which the Protector's enemies have laid for 
her. In her they strike him, and through her degradation, 
which follows on the discovery that she has conspired against 
the king's life by supernatural means, they endeavour to 
make his high position untenable. They are in league with 
the uncanny wretches who have woven their nets about the 
Duchess. She is surprised with the whole band during 
their unholy incantations, captured and brought to trial. 
The king himself pronounces her terrible sentence : 

Vou, madam, for you arc more no1)1y born, 
Despoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall, after three days* open penance done, 
Live in your country here in banishment 

Second Part of Henry VI,, act ii. scene 3. 

Her husband is deprived by the king of the Protectorate 
in the most wounding manner. But this man, far too gentle 
and noble for his time and surroundings, is not to be moved 
by all the degradation inflicted upon him and his wife from 
his loyalty and obedience to his sovereign and the law. He 
rejects the offer of his servants to liberate his wife, who 
"in a white sheet with papers pinned upon her back, her 
feet bare and a taper burning in her hand," is led through 
the streets by the sheriff. Nor will he permit any revolt 
against the execution of the king's sentence. The antithesis 
between the character of husband and wife comes to light 
once more with great sharpness in this scene. His heart 
is breaking with grief at seeing his beloved wife in this 
shameful position, so cruelly opposed to her high-reaching 
aims, to the brilliant place to which she is accustomed. He 
expresses his tender feelings in touching words, which go 
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straight to the heart. He exhorts his unhappy consort to 
bear her evil fortune with calmness and resignation. But 
she knows nothing of calm or patience, nothing of gentle 
words. She reproaches him that he who once ruled 
England can look quietly upon her humiliation. He 
is simple-minded enough to believe that his enemies^ how- 
ever numerous they be, cannot harm him so long as he 
is honest, true, and innocent. She sees further; she 
knows well that her husband's enemies trouble them- 
selves little about his innocence; that they are resolved 
to destroy the honourable man whose straightforwardness 
stands in the way of their ambitious plans. With bitter, 
cutting words she bids him ''Be mild, and blush not 
at her shame. Stir not at nothing, till the axe of death 
hang over him, as sure it shortly will." Only once a 
gentle feeling seems to affect her, as Gloster, overpowered 
by grief, suddenly departs from her without a farewell. 
Then, overcome with the consciousness that the shame 
which has this day fallen on her will never be lifted, and 
that her "joy is death — death, at whose name she oft has 
been afcarcd, because she wished this world's eternity," 
she gives herself up to her keeper, and suffers herself to be 
led to prison, where she now longs to hide her humiliation 
for ever from the eyes of the world. 

Queen Elizabeth, the spouse of King Edward IV., is first 
introduced to us in a scene in which, as Lady Grey, she 
presents herself before the king with a petition for the 
restoration to herself and sons of her husband's property. 
He had fallen fighting for the House of York in a lost battle, 
and the victorious Lancastrians had captured all his posses- 
sions. The king, whose duty it would have been to grant 
this petition immediately and unconditionally, is so carried 
away by the charms of the young widow, that he is ignoble 
enough to make his consent dependent upon her acceding 
to his unholy wishes. But the beautiful widow repulses 
his advances, either because she is really immovable in 
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her modesty and virtue, and will not yield to dishonour 
even if it comes in the embrace of a king, or else because, 
with feminine intuition, she reads the character of the 
sensual monarch, and sees that she may set the highest of 
all prices upon her love. She actually succeeds by her 
beauty and tact in leading him to such a pitch of passionate 
desire, that, seeing he can attain his end in no other way, 
he resolves to make Elizabeth his queen, without reflect- 
ing that in so doing he is actually endangering his throne. 
The queen pays a high price for her exaltation. She soon 
perceives that she has awakened the enmity of the king's 
brothers, partly because they look upon this marriage as 
an unworthy alliance, partly because they dread with reason 
the results of the breach of faith with France and of the 
defection of the mighty Earl of Warwick, a terrible misfortune 
for the House of York. The enmity lasts until the king's 
death. Even in the heyday of her splendour, when she 
has procured for her brothers and sons by her first mar- 
riage the highest marks of royal favour, she has to pass 
many sad and bitter moments. This is especially the case 
after the king has fallen into his last illness, culminating 
after Edward's death in the catastrophe brought about by 
Richard of Gloster, which destroys her and her happiness 
in one fell swoop. But we can better continue the examina- 
tion of this character when we reach the tragedy of Richard 
III. It is not needful that we should complete it here, as in 
the case of Queen Margaret. Elizabeth's character stands 
in relation to another Shakespearian woman, Anne, queen 
of Richard III., and must be again discussed. 



"THE COMEDY OF ERRORS" 

Adriana — Luciana 

In the second scene of the third act of The Comedy ofX^ 
Errorsl the slave Dromio of Syracuse playfully describes 
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to his master, under the figure of a globe^ to which he 
likenis^licr form, a fat cook whom he finds in the house 
of Antipholus of Ephesus, who taking him for his twin 
brother, Dromio of Ephesus, long her fellow-slave, pursues 
him with her attentions. In this round world he pretends 
to be able to find different countries of Europe. His master^ 
taking up his joking tone, asks him where lie certain lands. 
He asks for France; Dromio answers, "In her forehead, 
armed and reverted, making war against her hair."^ In 
this way Shakespeare plainly alludes to the French civil 
war and religious war against Henry IV. at the end of 
the sixteenth century. This fixes the play as belonging 
beyond question to those of Shakespeare's first period. 
T/ie Coviedy of Errors is founded, as is well known, upon 
the Mcnechviae of the Roman comic author PlautijSi^of which 
Shakespeare^ must have had before him the translation. 
But the English dramatist has made the misunderstandings 
and changes. which arise, from the exact resemblance of the 
twin brothers much more pointed than his Roman model. 
Of course the improbability of the piece becomes greater on 
this account, and Shakespeare has not even attempted in 
any way to palliate this, but gives rein to a fantastic inven- 
tion that appears impossible to a sober mind. Plautus only 
introduces one pair of twins, who are so much alike as to be 
mistaken for each other, but who arc themselves unconscious 
of this resemblance. One of them, further, does not know 
that he bears the same name as the other. That these 
brothers, who are exactly alike, should also have a couple 
of slaves who are also twin brothers and also exactly alike, 
that these two pairs of twins, who have never met since 
their birth, should be dressed exactly alike, may be 
incredible. Further, that Antipholus of Syracuse, who 
knows he has a twin brother exactly resembling him called 
by the same name, should never come upon his track, while 
every one in Ephesus greets him as an old acquaintance, 
reaches the highest point of improbability. But, while 
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Shakespeare on the one hand permits himself these utter 
absurdities and irregularities, plainly arriving at producing 
a farce addressed frankly to the risible muscles of his spec- 
tators, on the other, the action hinges upon a serious, nay, 
a tragic situation. The cities of Ephesus and Syracuse are 
divided by a long and deadly feud. It is forbidden to any 
Syracusan, on pain of death, to be seen ia Ephesus. An 
old man named iEgcon, who has been parted by strange 
chance from his two sons, has broken this law, of which he 
was unaware, and is in imminent danger of his life. He re- 
lates his wonderful history, how he lived happily in Syracuse, 
where he was engaged in business, in which he was ever 
increasingly successful, and was married to a beloved wife, 
with whom he lived in peace and comfort. Business rela- 
tions forced him to make a voyage to Epidaurus, whither 
his wife, longing to be with him, soon followed him, although 
she was near her confinement. Here she safely bore him 
twin sons, so like each other that they "could not be 
distinguished but by names.'' In the same night, at the 
same inn, another woman also gave birth to twins, resem- 
bling each other exactly, whom iCgeon bought of her, as 
she was very poor, in order to make them attendants for 
his sons. At the repeated request of his wife he consented, 
though unwillingly, for he had had presentiments, to return 
to Syracuse with her and the children. A frightful storm 
overtook them, and forced them to leave the ship. Bound 
to a mast, they committed themselves to the waves. The 
fragile support was broken. He saw his wife, one son, 
and one of the twin slaves taken on board a vessel, while 
he, with the other two boys, was saved by another ship 
and brought safely home. After eighteen years the boy 
who was saved with his father becomes curious about his 
brother, and, anxious to see him, sets out with the twin slave, 
who has remained with him, in search of the other twin 
brothers. As he does not return, iEgeon sets out to look for 
him and has been seeking him for five years. In this quest 
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he comes to Ephesus, where so terrible a fate threatens him. 
In this same Ephesus his son whom he lost in the shipwreck 
has lived for some time. He is a well-to-do burgher and is 
married. His wife, Adriana, and her sister| Luciana, are 
two female figures worthy of attention. I have related the 
serious background of this play upon which the mad con- 
fusion which forms its secondary action follows strangely, at 
more length than would seem appropriate to a work dealing 
only with Shakespeare's women. My reason for so doing is 
that I may not be censured for discussing seriously the two 
female characters in this play, and for deducing from them 
conclusions as to the vic\Vs and life-history of the author. 
Who, it might be asked, can trace any psychological or 
reasonable development of character through such a mad 
farce as this, or pay it enough attention to found any con- 
clusion upon it ? It was needful to show that a serious 
kernel underlies this work, and that hence the characters 
the author brings before us can be taken seriously. Here, 
too, Shakespeare, after his favourite wont, has brouglu 
together two female types in contrast with each other.. 
Adriana, the wife of Antipholus of Ephesus, is in complete 
agreement with the sketch we have already given of the 
women of Shakespeare's first period.. In spite of her youth, 
beauty, and charm, she possesses many unamiable traits, 
ill-calculated to conduce to a peaceful or happy marriage. 
Luciana, her sister, is more attractive. The conversatiorTof 
the two, at once reveals their different temperaments. It is 
dinner-time. Antipholus has not come home, the impatient 
Adriana has already sent the slave Dromio out in search 
of him, but neither of them has returned. She is beside 
herself with anger and impatience. Luciana, more reason- 
able,_tries" to persuade her that he has been detained by 
some unobjectionable cause, an invitation, perhaps, which 
he has not been able to refuse. But Adriana will not 
listen. She rages, because, as she says, the men have more 
liberty ™lhai|„ their wives. They do things which if their 
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wives did them they would take right ill. Ludana, a gentle 
girl, replies to her sister that nien|.jKho rule over the whole 
creationj "arc masters to their females and tTicir" lords," 
hehcei on their side, the women's will should " attend onHieir 
accords.'' But Adriana is impatient of such a yoke; true 
to her nature, through which she torments herself and 
her surroundings, she exaggerates the offence her husband 
has committed, which she says her sister only bears with 
patience because she is not — 

Burthen'd with like weight of |)nln, 

Thou, that host no unkind mate to grieve thee, 

With urging helpless patience wouUrst relieve me, 

I3ut if thou live to see like right bereA, 

This fool -begged patience in thee will be left. 

When the slave Dromio, who has met the false Antipholus, 
and been beaten by him, returns with the news that his 
master, when bidden to come home to dinner with his wife, 
has answered that he knows nothing of cither wife or house, 
Adriana's fury knows no bounds. She drives the slave out 
again to search for his master. Her whole attitude is painted 
in Luciana's words — " Fie ! how impatience lowereth in 
your face ! " In the true spirit of self-tormentiogyglJiQiigj^ 
she paints everything in the worst colours. Slie says that 
" his company must do his minions grace, while she at home 
starves for a merry look." She asks bitterly, " Has homely 
age the alluring beauty took from my poor cheek ? " Then 
she says, " He hath wasted it. Are my discourses dull, 
barren my wit ? Unkindness blunts it more than marble 
hard." " Do their gay vestures his affections bate ? That's 
not my fault : he's master of my state." " He is the ground 
of her defeatures. What ruins are in her that can be found 
by him not ruined ? A sunny look of his would soon repair" 
her lost charm. She likens him at last to an " unY-uly deer 
that breaks the pale and feeds from home." When we read 
Adriana's speeches, we cannot wonder that Antipholus of 
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Ephesus, a pleasure-loving young gentleman, as we see 
later on, often seeks his pleasure away from home. Such 
a woman, be she never so fair and charming, is not fitted to 
chain a man to the domestic hearth. On the contrary, she 
turns his^home into a hell l^y her cros sed peevish jealousy, 
which he avoids as oftep an^ ^g ^ong ^s he can^ seeEhg 
outside the peace and quiet his wife will not permit him to 
enjoy. Adriana has not yet done railing at her husband. 
She stops an instant fpr breath. Mcr sister takes the 
opportunity to warn her against " scU^^arminyj^ 
Slie breaks out again. Only "unfeeling fools" can bear 
such wrongs; she "knows his eye doth homage other 
where." Then she remembers that "he promised her a 
chain," and wishes that " that were all he would detain " : 

I see the jewel best enamelled 
Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still, 
That others touch, and often touching will 
Wear gold j and no man that hath a name, 
By falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 
I'll weep what's left away, and weeping die. 

TAe Comedy of Eri-ors^ act iL scene I. 

It seems almost like a cruel irony of Fate when this woman, 
who torments her husband and herself with exaggerated 
and fantastic jealousy, unwittingly gi.ves him cause to be 
seriouslyjealous. Owing, to the mad imbroglio of the play, 
his own door is shut against him, while his wife dines with 
another man. Adriana's rage and jealousy reach their 
highest point when Luciana relates to her sister how 
Antipholus of Syracuse, who has been brought into his 
brother's house by mistake, has made fierce love to her. 
Naturally she, as well as Luciana, takes this as a new proof 
of her husband's wickedness and infidelity. This scene 
between the lovely Luciana and Antipholus of Syracuse, of 
course, errs on the side of the highest improbability. It 
is true the amiable girl reasons earnestly with the man she 
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deems her brother-iii-laW| imploring him to cease from 
m^ng his criminal passion, and, if he no longer cares for 
her sister, at least to feign affection, to save her suffering. 
But though in answer to his more serious wooing she asks 
him if he is "mad that he doth reason thus," her demeanour 
and her words are nevertheless inexplicable. Some idea 
would surely occur to her of a complication, a mistake, on 
hearing her brother-in-law, who never until that instant 
has uttered to her a syllable of love, burst out so suddenly 
into such passionate speeches. She would have felt the 
insult to herself contained in them and resented them 
strongly. Still more incomprehensible is the manner in 
which she meets the formal proposal of marriage with which 
be closes : 

Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife : 
Give roe thy hand. 

Zua'ana, Oh, soft sir ! hold you still : 
111 fetch my sister to get her good will. 

. When Luciana tells her sister of this conversation, Adriana 
questions her eagerly concerning details. "Might'st thou 
perceive austerely in his eye, that he did plead in earnest, 
yea or no ? Look'd he red or pale, or sad or merrily ? " 
At the mention of Antipholus' assertion that he is a stranger 
she answers, "And true he swore, though yet forsworn 
he were." When Luciana relates that the flattering words 
of Antipholus were "words that in an honest suit might 
move," she asks, " Did'st speak him fair ? " When Luciana 
beseeches her to have patience, she breaks into fury at the 
supposed falsehood of her husband and abuses him out* 
rageously : 

My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will 
He is deformed, crooked, old and sere. 
Ill-faced, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere ; 
Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 
Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 

TAi Comedy of Errors^ act iv. scene 2. 
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** Who/' says Luciana with good-natured sarcasm, ''would 
be jealous, then, of such an one ? '' 

No evil lost is wailed when it is gone. 

Adriana answers in a manner revealing how Shakespeare, 
even in the earliest period of his poetical development, had 
a keen insight into the secret depths of woman's heart : 

Ah 1 but I think him better than I say, 
> And yet would herein others' eyes were worse. 

Far from her nest the lapwing cries away ; 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curse. 

Wc cannot follow these two women, whose contrasted 
characters we believe to have sufficiently indicated, through 
all the complicated windings, comic and serious, of the play, 
and must advise our readers to turn to the work itself. Only 
the close must be noticed, because this shows the character 
of Adriana as a wife in a still clearer light, and enables us 
to draw these conclusions as to Shakespeare's own life of 
which wc spoke at the beginning of our analysis of the women 
of 77ie Comedy of Errors. The complications of the play 
culminate when Antipholus of Ephesus, through being per- 
petually mistaken for his brother, and through the contra- 
dictions this brought about in his speech and action, as well 
as through his very natural indignation, is deemed mad by 
Adriana and others, and locked up in consequence. Adriana 
tries to get the " evil spirit " driven out of him by a charlatan 
magician, and when he resists he is bound and kept prisoner 
in his own house. Before he can free himself Adriana meets 
Antipholus of Syracuse, with his slave in the street, and sup- 
posing him to be her husband who has escaped, she orders 
her servants to arrest him. He takes refuge in a convent. 
The grey-haired abbess comes to the door to demand the 
cause of the tumult, and an important scene follows, which is 
in curious contradiction to the noisy and farcical action of the 
play. When the noble lady asks how madness has befallen 
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this man, Adriana answers that for the last week he has 
been gloomy^ silent, and different from his usual self, but 
only on the afternoon of that same day Has his frenzy reached 
its climax. " Hath he/' asks the abbess, " not lost much 
wealth by wreck at sea ? buried some dear friend ? hath not 
else his eye strayed his affection in unlawful love ? ** '* None 
of these/' answers Adriana, " except it be the last, namely, 
some love that drew him oft from home." With wonderful 
skill, with a method which may almost be called Socratic, the 
abbess induces the wife to say what she would have her tell. 
"You should," she says, "for that have reprehended him." 
'* Why, so I did," says Adriana. 

Add, Ay, but not rough enough. 
Ai/r. As roughly as my modesty would let me. 
j4M, Haply, in private. 
j4dr. And in assemblies toa 
j4dlf. Ay, but not enough. 
Ai/r, It was the copy of our conference : 
In bed he slept not for my urging it ; 
At board he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company I often glanced it ; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and htd. 

Abb, And thereof came it that the maa wuwuA; 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
It seems his sleeps were hinder*d by thy railing, 
And thereof comes it that his head is light. 
, Thou say*st his meat was sauced with thy upbraldingt; 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions ; 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 
' And what's a fever but a fit of madness? 
j Thou say'st his sports were hinder'd by thy brawls i 

Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue 
j But moody and dull melancholy, ^ '*' 

j Kinsman to grim and comfortless Despair, ^ 

! And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
! Of pale distemperaturcs and foes to life ? 
\ In food, in sport and life-preserving rest 
\ To be disturb'd, would mad or man or beast : 
\ The consequence is then thy jealous fits 
\^ Have scared thy husband from the use of wits. 
^- ^ The Conudy »/ Error s^ act T, 

'. I 
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"She did betray me to my own reproof," sajrs the young 
wife, before whom the wise abbess has held up this mirror. 
Does not this mirror, perhaps, reflect a picture from 
Shakespeare's own experience ? From the scanty sources 
whence indications as to the poet's life are drawn no 
certain information can be obtained, nor even any of an 
approximate nature ; so I will not depart from my rule not 
to put words into the poet's mouth. But the idea presses 
involuntarily. Nowhere, except in this play and in the 
Tamin^^fJIie_SIlZ^i has Shakespeare described a woman 
whftjTngnents herself and ^<^^^ ^^9!^?^ her by her temper. 
Altogether the women of the poet's first period were, as' we 
have seen, not amiable. May not a reminiscence of some 
personal experience account for this ? May not Shakespeare 
himself have suffered from such everlasting complaining and 
scolding at table, in harmless amusement, in bed when he 
would fain have slept ? May he not have been driven from 
Stratford to London by such a life as he has here described 
so graphically both in its nature and its effects ? 

The close of this play is really serious. The confusion is 
ended by the meeting of the two pairs of twins. iEgcon, 
who has been pardoned by the Duke of Ephesus, embraces, 
in the noble lady abbess, his long lost wife iEmilia, and the 
whole family, after their many troubles, are at last happily 
reunited. 



**THE TAMING OF THE SHREW'* 
Katkarina — Bianea — The Wid&m 

This play, which both internal and external evidence cause 
us to assign to Shakespeare's early period, combines, in a way 
afterwards much affected by the poet, two actions which take 
place side by side, and are only entwined at moments with 
each other. On one side we have the cunning, wooing of 
the gentle Biahca by the refined Lucentio; on the other, that 
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of ill-natured Katharina by rough Petrucbio. Tbe father 
of the two girls will not permit Bianca, tbe younger, to be 
married before her elder sister, and as no one dares propose 
for her, on account of her universally known ill-tempered 
and shrewish character, Bianca's suitors are delighted when 
in the rough and bold Petrucbio, who, as he says, has come 
to Padua to make a rich marriage, a man is found to under- 
take the dangerous enterprise, out of a sort of bravado. 
He proves, however, the right man for the task; strong, 
imposing, conscious that his energy is not without manly 
charm, he is equal to the task of taming so fierce a steed. 
Katharina is so wild a girl that she may be compared to ''a 
mare that strikes out both before and behind/' Her father 
has spoiled her; she is unmannerly ; she tyrannises over and 
maltreats her gentle and submissive sister. Still she is not 
without a seed of goodness, which shows itself at times in a 
noble manner. Her father's preference for her sister, the 
many rich suitors who surround Bianca, and her anger 
because no one proposes for her, all work together to 
strengthen her faults of temperament to the highest degree. 
Exceedingly amusing is the first interview of this singular 
pair. She abuses him in an outrageous manner, and even 
goes so far as to strike him. He maintains the most im- 
movable calm. However sharply she answers, he tells 
her that she has been slandered, that she is playful, roguish, 
polite, sweet as spring flowers, she cannot scold nor frown. 
In spite of her opposition, he tells her father that they are 
perfectly agreed, that the marriage is to be on the next 
Sunday, and goes off to Venice to make his preparations. 
The marriage-day comes, but there is no bridegroom. 
Katharina is beside herself at the humiliation which a man 
who has been forced upon her makes her endure, leaving 
her alone to wait for him. Finally, at the very last moment, 
he appears, not in bridal array, but in plain, almost ragged 
clothes, and makes such a tumult in church that the priests 
and guests are shocked. The first effect of his system is 
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to make Katharina completely dumb^ and when he announces 
his intention of going away before the wedding banquet^ 
she condescends, she, who has never begged for anything, 
to entreat him to stay, saying words which in her mouth 
mean much : " Now, if you love me, stay," But as he 
declares his immovable intention to depart, her obstinacy 
and ill-tcmpcr break out again. " Do what he can, she will 
not go, not to-day nor to-morrow, until she please herself," 
she will not endure that the "surly groom" should treat 
her so. Petruchio lets her run on. Coldly and calmly he 
says that she is his goods, his chattels, she is his house, his 
household stuff, his field, his barn, his horse, his ox, his 
ass, his anything, and "here," he says, "she stands, touch 
her whoever dare!" Whereupon he carries her away. 
When he arrives at his own house, he shows in his whole 
demeanour an exaggerated reflection of her own temper. 
He storms and scolds, he beats his ser\'ants, he flings the 
supper about the room, saying that it is spoilt, so that she 
goes hungry to bed. He hunts out of the house with 
savage abuse the tailor and milliner who bring home her 
new gown and head-dress, so that she has to go and visit 
her father in her tumbled riding-habit. He has already 
won the victory. When Katharina sees her own ways 
put before her in so exaggerated and caricatured a fashion, 
she recognises their hatefulness ; and so great is the change 
in her, that 6he sees all things only through her husband's 
eyes. " It is the moon or sun or what he pleases," that is 
shining. "If he pleases to call it a rush-candle, hence- 
forth she yoWs it shall be so for her." Copying him, she 
calls an old man a young beautiful girl, and immediately 
afterwards when he tells her that it is " a man, old, wrinkled, 
withered, and not a maiden," she begs him to pardon her 
"mistaking eyes, that have been so bedazzled with the 
sun.^' She gives her husband a kiss in the middle of the 
street, saying : 

Nay, I will give thee a kiss : now, pray thee, love, stay. 
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He answers : 

b not this well? Come»myfweetKAt«t 
Better onee than neveti lor never too late» 

It is plain from this conversation that he has tamed this 
wild spirit, and created a reasonable hope that this singular 
couple, after such sharp quarrels, may lead a happy and 
peaceful married life. Katharina, whose temperament under 
her rough outside has always remained healthy and sin- 
cerCy has learned by the example that Petruchio has set 
her how ugly such behaviour, which sits so ill on a man, 
must be in a woman. She has, besides, divined under the 
rough exterior of her husband the really worthy Icemel of 
his nature. Love teaches her the true way to fulfil the part 
of a wife and the place which befits her husband's house. 
When the once so gentle Bianca, now married to Lucentio, 
and the widow married to Hortensio, one of Bianca's former 
suitors, show themselves unruly, she describes this posi- 
tion in these noble words, which every wife should take to 
heart: 

Fie, fie ! unknit that threatening unkind brow, 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 
It blots thy beauty as frosts do bite the meads. 
Confounds thy fome as whirlwinds shake fair buds, 
And in no sense is meet or amiable. 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled. 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land. 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold. 
Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband ; 
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And when the b froward, peevish, sullen, sour. 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war when they should kneel for peace. 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love and obey. 

\Vhy are our bodies soft and weak and smooth. 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world. 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts 

Should well agree with our external parts ? 

Come, come, you froward and unable worms ! 

My mind hath been as big as one of yours. 

My heart as great, my reason haply more. 

To bandy word for word and frown for frown ; 

But now I see our lances are but straws. 

Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare* 

That seeming to be most which we indeed least are. 

Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot, 

And place your hands below your husband's foot : 

In token of which duty, if he please. 

My hand is ready ; may it do him ease. 

7Ae Taming of the S/irew, act t. scene 2. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S SECOND PERIOD 

"THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA --" LOVE'S LABOUR 
LOST"— "ALL'S V/ELL THAT ENDS WELL"— "A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHTS DREAM " — " ROMEO AND JUUET" 
— ••THE MERCHANT OF VENICE" — -RICHARD III."— 
••RICHARD IL"— ••KING JOHN"— ••THE MERRY WIVES 
OF WINDSOR "—••AS YOU LIKE IT "—•• TWELFTH NIGHT " 
—••MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING" 
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CHAPTER VI 
SHAKESPEARE'S SECOND PERIOD 

TN the first period of our poet's literary activity we know 
'^ him chiefly as a paraphraser of plays. In his second 
periodi comprising the last ten years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he rises to the rank of an independent master, with a 
positively astounding rapidity of development, which un- 
fortunately we cannot follow step by step. The general 
impression, however, made by the works of this period, 
apart from their strong individuality, differs from that made 
by those of the first. While in the earlier we discover re- 
peated grounds for believing that we encounter traces of 
unpleasant personal experiences, in the later works we think 
we see signs proving that they issue from the mind of a man 
who is happy and content, favoured by success, and living 
in prosperous outward circumstances. Comedy prevails, 
and, even in the serious plays, we do not find so much 
bitterness and misanthropy as in the earlier works. 

"THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA" 
/uUa — StVvia 

For many reasons, internal and external, which we cannot 
detail here, this comedy must be assigned to an early period 
of Shakespeare's activity; hence we place it at the head of 
this second period. 

Two young gentlemen have grown up in intimate friend- 
ship in Verona. Valentine, who is full of noble ambition, seeks 

his fortune at the court of the Duke of Milan, while love for 

137 
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the beautiful Julia keeps the other, Proteus, in Verona. 
Just as he succeeds in assuring himself that his love is re- 
turned, he also, at his father's command, goes to Milan to 
perfect himself in courtly training. Here he meets Valentine, 
who has become the successful suitor of the Duke's daughter, 
Silvia. But the Duke destines her for Thurio, a very rich, 
but very foolish man. Proteus — ^whose name is no doubt 
chosen designedly for making mythological allusions, after a 
fashion affected by Shakespeare in his early works — becomes 
a traitor to love and friendship. He forgets Julia, adores 
Silvia, and betrays to the Duke a project Valentine has 
confided to him of eloping with Silvia. Valentine is forced 
to fly from the Duke's wrath. The false friend strives in 
vain, in Valentine's absence, to shake the faith of his lady- 
love, who, knowing that Proteus has left a lady in Verona 
to whom his faith is plighted, treats him with contempt. 
She is only occupied with plans for joining Valentine, who 
meantime, driven by necessity, becomes the leader of a band 
of outlaws banished for political reasons. The forsaken 
Julia, impelled by her passionate longing for Proteus, has 
followed him in disguise, and entered his service as a page. 
She has to carry love messages to Silvia, she is present 
when her false lover, accused by that lady of treason to 
love and friendship, excuses himself by a lie, saying that 
Valentine and Julia are dead. Silvia, who does not believe 
him, escapes; the Duke, accompanied by Proteus, Julia, 
and Thurio, goes after her. They are all taken prisoners 
by the outlawed band. Proteus saves Silvia from the grasp 
of a robber, and, encouraged by this, once more sues for her 
love. Valentine, who has only heard of this dialogue, accuses 
Proteus bitterly of treachery, but, on his expressing deep 
repentance, forgives him. He is even ready to yield to 
him the hand of Silvia, of whom, now that he has become a 
bandit, he considers himself unworthy. Julia, who, in spite 
of all her inward suffering, has so far played her part per- 
fectly, can bear it no longer now she seems about to lose 
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Proteus altogether, sinks fainting to the ground As Proteus 
recognises her, his old love is re-awakened, and they renew 
their vows. The Duke, who during the combat has been 
disgusted by the cowardly demeanour of Thurio, forgives the 
outlaws, and with them Valentine, to whom he grants Silvia's 
hand. However hurried and inartistic may be the close 
of this play, the characters are truly and carefully deline- 
ated. We will discuss the women briefly. Julia is a mirror 
of the purest, most modest womanhood. She speaks of 
Proteus, whom she already secretly loves, with most modest 
outward reserve; she sharply scolds her maid who brings her 
a love-letter from him, and when the girl leaves her says, 
with charming naiveU : 

And yet I would I had o'erlooked the letter ; 
It were a shame to call her back hgain 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What a fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view I 
Since maids, in modesty, say ' no ' to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe 'ay.' 
Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse 
And presently all humbled kiss the rod ! 
How churlishly I chid Lucctta hence, 
When willingly I would have had her here ! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy enforced my heart to smile ! 
' The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ act L scene a. 

When, however, Lucetta returns and bears the letter with 
her, Julia tears it, but carefully collects the pieces. In the 
sad moment of parting with her beloved she is speechless 
with grief. When he is gone, the most intense longing 
to behold him overcomes her ; she conquers all her girlish 
timidity, and hastens after him in masculine attire, while 
with noble unshaken faith she repels the doubts her maid 
tries to throw upon his fidelity. Sad is it for her when she 
learns that she has given her heart to one unworthy; but 
this unworthincss does not quench her affection; she remains 
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faithful to the faithless one. She serves him in ways that 
go near to break her heart, until, at last, in the forest, when 
Valentine offers to resign Silvia to Proteus, she betrays 
herself, overpowered by grief. She forgives the repentant 
Proteus, and re-bestows on him her love, a richer gift than 
he deserves. Silvia is of another temperament She meets 
Valentine, whose love she discovers and returns half way, 
conveying to him by a charming device a favourable answer 
to the wooing he is too timid to proffer. But her fidelity 
to her beloved is as strong as Julia's. She remains true to 
him against the suitor forced upon her, as well as against 
Proteus, who, when through treachery he has got rid of 
Valentine, persecutes her with his protestations. With noble 
indignation she reproaches Proteus for his faithlessness to 
the poor forsaken Julia, not knowing that Julia is present. 
She also stigmatises his treachery to his friend, and when 
Proteus tries to excuse himself by saying that Valentine 
is dead, she gives him this splendid answer, which bespeaks 
tlie whole steadfast truth of a noble woman's heart : 

And so suppose am I ; for in his grave 
Assure thyself my love is buried. 

Thus she remains unshakenly faithful to her lover. She 
braves the dangers of flight, of the forest, of the bandits, 
until her father at last crowns her love with his consent to 
her marriage with Valentine. 



"love's labour lost** 

TAe Princess of France-— Rosaline 

There is no doibt that the comedy Lov^s Labour 
Lost pertains to Shakespeare's early works, and belongs 
most probably to the same period as the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. In this comedy we frequently find the distinguish- 
ing marks of Shakespeare's early poems. Mythology and 
ancient history play a gi'cat part; the verse is formed after 
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the older English style ; more than half is rhymed, and much 
of it is alliterative. The piling up of witty puns, of so-called 
^^concettil^ which Italian poetry had brought into fashion, 
resembles that of Shakespeare's Larrative poems. Without 
question, as far as form and handling of material are con« 
cerned, it falls far below Shakespeare's other dramatic works. 
The young King of Navarre and certain of his courtiers 
have sworn to lead for three years an ascetic studious 
life, avoiding the society of women. They have forgotten 
that it will be impossible to keep this last article of their 
vow, because the Princess of France is coming immediately 
to treat with the King, in her father's name, concerning im- 
portant financial matters. She appears, in company with 
her ladies, Rosaline, Maria, and Katherine. The meeting 
is not to be avoided. They are merry, clever French ladies, 
ready for amusement, but really resolved to obtain, in 
earnest, good conditions for their own country. They sur- 
pass in wit the courtiers of the King of Navarre, though 
one of these, Biron, considers himself the wittiest man alive, 
and turns everything into ridicule. That happens which 
was sure to occur. The King and his courtiers fall head 
over ears in love, and a very droll scene takes place, in 
which they respectively surprise each other, as they are 
reading over the love-verses they have written. The ladies 
are overwhelmed with gifts and witty poems, and further 
the young gentlemen lay a plan to win their favour by 
means of a masquerade. But an old courtier of the Princess 
overhears this plan and betrays it to his mistress. Upon 
this the clever French-women also mask, and manage to 
change about so skilfully, that the Navarrese gentlemen are 
deceived, addressing the wrong ladies, so that their pas- 
sionate declarations reach ears for which they were not 
intended. Pitiless raillery is heaped on them, and they 
depart discomfited. They are now doubly perjured, in that 
they have broken their vow of ascetic living, and have 
besides sworn oaths of love to other ladies than their own. 
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The merry play which continues after the gentlemen have 
returned unmasked, and have learned, to their confusion, 
how they have been hoaxed, is interrupted by a mes- 
senger telling that the King of France is dead. Plunged 
in the deepest grief, the Princess desires to depart at once, 
but the King adjures her, before she leaves, to promise 
him her love, and the courtiers proffer the same prayer 
to the ladies of their heart. The answers of the ladies 
reveal how under all their merriment and sarcasm there 
lies a kernel of wisdom, real purity, and goodness. The 
Princess, rendered gentle by her sudden grief, excuses her 
merry boldness by saying that she took the whole thing for 
play, and when the King renews his suit, she answers that 
they have not known each other long enough to swear to 
a bond for life. She reminds him how he has broken his 
vow, and sets liim the following conditions : 

Your oath I will not trust ; but go with speed 

To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleasures of the world ; 

There stay until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about the annual reckoning. 

If this austere insociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood ; 

If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds, 

Kip not the gaudy blossoms of your love. 

But that it bear this trial and last love ; 

Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge me, challenge me by these desertSi 

And, by this virgin palm now kissing thine, 

I will be thine ; and till that instant shut 

My woeful self up in a mourning house. 

Raining the tears of lamentation 

For the remembrance of my father*s death* 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part. 

Neither intitled in the other's heart. 

Zove's Labour Losi^ act ▼• scene 8» 

A woman who insists on being won under such conditions 
has the highest conception of what is meant by love and of 
what love can do. . Her heart and head are both sound, and 
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8he is worth the sacrifice she exacts. The lovdy dever 
Rosaline gives Bux>n, the bitter mocker, who sues for her 
band, a severe lesson : 

You shall this twelvemonth tenn from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick and still convene 
With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be^ 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Why, that's the way to choke a gibing spirit, 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools : 
A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it ; then, if sickly ears, 
Deafd with the clamours of their own dear groans. 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then. 
And I will have you and that fault withal ; 
But if they will not, throw away that spirit. 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. 

Love*s Labour Lost^ act ▼• scene 2. 

These are golden words, which honour alike the under* 
standing and the heart of her who speaks them. Biron 
declares himself ready "to jest a twelvemonth in an 
hospital." The other cavaliers also receive from their 
ladies similar answers. The women then take their leave. 
The piece, which also contains a great deal of burlesque 
which we have left unnoticed, closes, against all usage, 
without a marriage. As Biron says : 

Our wooing doth not end like an old play ; 
Jack hath not Jill ; these ladies' courtesy 
Might well have made our sport a comedy. 

*' ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL" 
Helena — Countess of RoussiUon 

The character of Juliet shows the most intimate con- 
nection between passion and fantasy that can be imagined 
in a female character. Helena in Alts Well that Ends 
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Well is difTerently constituted. In common with Julietj 
her love is passionate, spiritual, free from all egotism, but 
it is not, like Juliet's, entwined with fantasy, but with a 
firm and resolute will, an unbending strength of purpose, 
which renders Helena an entirely different personality. 
Such a character presents one of the most difficult problems 
a poet can set himself to portray, namely, a womanly being 
who is exquisitely susceptible of all noble influences from 
without, and yet has the power to follow a certain fixed 
aim with unshaken determination, not suffering herself to 
be turned aside either by external influences or by the 
desires of her heart. Shakespeare has attempted to solve 
this problem in Helena, and since it is certain that the 
poetical development of such a nature is as difficult as the 
character itself is rare in real life, we can but marvel at 
the masterly solution it has found in AlCs Well that 
Ends Well 

From the first we note a difference between the presen- 
tation of Juliet and Helena in the language Shakespeare 
has put into their mouths. Juliet's passion reveals itself in 
glowing picturesque fluency; Helena lacks the outward glow 
and splendour of speech and metaphor. In her, passion 
shows itself in the earnestness with which she pursues an 
apparently unattainable end, in straightforward unshaken 
resolution, without poetic adornment in thought, language, 
or demeanour. Helena's character is related to that of 
Isabella in Measure for Measure. Both are endowed with 
brilliant intellectual capacity; both bear the stamp of an 
amiable melancholy without being thereby hindered in their 
practical issues or rendered morbid. But their firmness of 
purpose is founded on different bases. Isabella's is derived 
from strong religious conviction ; Helena's, on the contrary, 
is drawn solely and only from the deep passionate love 
which entirely fills her soul. Helena is introduced to us in 
a dependent and humiliating position. She is of low birth ; 
she loves a youth her superior in rank, who feels no attach- 
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ment for her, and refuses to hear of any bond between them, 
indignantly repudiating the idea of marriage. She forces 
him, by command of the king, to espouse her. After the 
compulsory ceremony which unites them, he immediately 
repulses her, making their marital union dependent on 
conditions which seem impossible. ** When thou canst get 
the ring from my finger that never shall come off, and 
show me a child begotten of thy body that I am father 
to, then call me husband, but in such a then write I never." 
Her position is not only unhappy, it offends our taste, and 
yet her character rises in inward sincerity, touching nobility, 
and beauty, above the unworthiness of her condition. Shake- 
speare drew his fable from Boccaccio's tales. Giletta of 
Narbonne, the daughter of a celebrated physician at the 
court of Roussillon, is a rich heiress. She refuses many 
distinguished and aristocratic suitors because she secretly 
loves the young Count Bertram of Roussillon. The King 
of France has fallen into a grievous sickness, which resists 
the skill of the best physicians. Giletta has inherited from 
her father an infallible remedy for this disease. As a 
reward for curing the king she asks for Count Bertram's 
hand. He is obliged to give it by the king's command. 
But on the marriage-day he repulses her, and sends her 
to his castle of Roussillon, where she is received with 
demonstrations of honour. During her husband's absence 
she holds the reins of government and wins all hearts by 
her wisdom and kindness. The Count flies to Tuscany, 
and the rest of the story is the same as in the drama. 
Giletta's gifts, her beauty, her intellect, the wisdom with 
which she conducts the regency fallen into her hands, her 
passionate love for Bertram, are described in the tale with 
all Boccaccio's delicious skill. But the Helena of the play 
surpasses his heroine in attraction, for the reason that 
the dramatist makes our sympathy depend not on the out- 
ward circumstances in which she finds herself, but upon 
the essence of her being, upon the power and energy of 

K 
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her emotions. ITotwithstanding her dignity of demeanour, 
she is free from any suspicion of haughtiness, her amiable 
and unassuming modesty is one of her greatest charms. 
She by no means considers her low birth as a subject 
for humiliation. On the contrary, she holds that, as the 
daughter of a celebrated and respected physician, she has 
reason to be prouder than the highest noble who boasts a 
long line of ancestors. She only rebels at her low birth 
because owing to prevailing prejudices she is thereby irre- 
vocably severed from the man who possesses her heart, and in 
whose company she has grown up. Her love for this com- 
panion of her youth has grown with her growth, and has so 
overpowered all her thoughts and emotions, that her whole 
being is really nothing but love for Bertram, and if Bertram 
is taken out of her life, her life will go after him. It im- 
presses us agreeably, we admit, that the object of this 
boundless, stainless, soulful, selfless love, in his pride, heart- 
lessness, and caprice, is not worthy of such devotion. But 
Helena does not look on him with the eyes of the impartial 
reader or spectator, but with those of her own idealising 
fancy, which has set him up as the ideal of perfect man- 
liness. Bertram has been very severely handled by English 
critics. Doctor Johnson says, " I cannot reconcile my heart 
to Bertram, who marries Helena as a coward and leaves her 
as a profligate." But for the judgment of the play or of 
his character it is perfectly indiflerent whether Dr. Johnson, 
and the whole pack of English critics, can reconcile them- 
selves to Bertram or not. The only question is, whether 
Helena, according to her character, as the poet develops it, 
can forgive him ; if such an ending as he has given to the 
play is in contradiction to universal psychological truth, and 
to the emotional working of the nature of the female sex. 
And here Shakespeare has shown once more his intimate 
knowledge of the deepest springs of the human, the female 
heart. With calm superiority he rises above critics who, 
like Johnson, altogether condemn Bertram, deeming him 
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unworthy of the love and forgiveness of Helena, and above 
those (and they are not a few) who have set themselves the 
task of whitewashing Bertram, seeking excuses for his con- 
duct in order to explain Helena's devotion and to justify 
her forgiveness. Both schools of criticism have misunder- 
stood Shakespeare. This great reader of the human heart 
knew right well that logic and womanly passion are two 
very different things. He knew well that the most per- 
fect and lovable women, gifted with every bodily charm, 
with every intellectual superiority, with every outward ad- 
vantage of position, give their affections to men entirely 
unworthy in every respect. In spite of all opposition from 
those who surround them, they hold fast by this love, even 
when the unworthiness of the beloved object has been 
proved again and again, and when they have been them- 
selves wounded, nay, maltreated by the man they worship. 
Therefore it is useless to try and explain Helena's devotion 
by making out Bertram better than he seems, in order to 
prove that the woman's love is not contradictory to psycho- 
logical possibility Or probability. It is also a wrong to the 
poet, when he is accused, because of Bertram's unsym- 
pathetic character, of having shocked our sense of psycho- 
logical possibility and probability in making a creature so 
womanly and worthy of love as he depicts Helena capable 
of loving and forgiving a man who seems to us so unamiable. 
Helena loves Bertram, not because he is worthy, but just 
because she loves him, and that is a reason with which, as 
far as the female sex is concerned, we are only too often 
forced to declare ourselves content. One of the most 
beautiful scenes is that in which the Countess of Roussillon, 
Bertram's mother, forces Helena to confess her love. We 
give it here, because all the most prominent and most 
amiable features of Helena's character are displa^xd in it, 
and also because it brings before us in the Countess of 
Roussillon an important female character worthy of our 
attention : 
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HiU What is your pleasure, madam ? 

Count. You know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 

HeL Mine honourable mistress. 

Count. Nay, a mother ; 

Why not a mother ? When I said • a mother,* 
Methought you saw a serpent : what's in • mother,' 
That you start at it ? I say, I am your mother ; 
And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mine ; 'tis often seen 
Adoption strives with nature and choice breeds 
A native slip to us from foreign seeds ; 
You ne'er oppress'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I express to you a mother's care : 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood 
To say I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
That this distemper'd messenger of wet, 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye? 
Why ? that you are my daughter ? 

HeU That I am not. 

Cotmt. I say, I am your mother. 

Hel, Pardon, madam ; 

The Count Roussillon cannot be my brother ; 
I am from humble, he from honour'd name ; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble ; 
My master, my dear lord he b ; and I 
I lis servant live, and will his vassal die : 
He must not be my brother. 

Count, Nor I your mother ? 

Hel* You arc my mother, madam ; would you were, — 
So that my lord your son were not my brother,^* 
Indeed my mother ! or were you both our mothers, 
I care no more for than I do for heaven. 
So I were not his sister. Can't no other. 
But I your daughter, he must be my brother? 

Count, Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law ; 
God shield you mean it hut ! daughter and mother 
So strive upon your pulse. \V'hat, pale again? 
My fear hath catch'd your fondness ; now I see 
The mystery of your loneliness, and find 
Your salt tears' head ; now to all sense 'tb gross 
You love my son ; invention b ashamed. 
Against the proclamation of thy passion, 
To say thou dost not ; therefore tell me true ; 
But tell me then, 'tis so ; for, look, thy cheeks 
Confess it, th* one to th* other ; and thine ej'es 
See it so grossly shown in thy behaviours 
That in their kind they speak it ; only sin 
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And hellish obttinaqr tie thy tongue. 
That truth should be suspected. Speak, is't so ? 
If it be so, ]rou have wound a goodly clew ; 
If it be not, forswear't ; howe'er, I charge thee. 
As heaven shall work in me for thine avail. 
To tell me truly. 

IfeL Good madam, pardon me ! 

Count, Do you love my son? 

I/ig/, Your pardon, noble mistress 1 

Cifunf, Love you my son ? 

He/, Do not you love him, madam ? 

Ccttn/. Go not about ; my love hath in't a bond. 
Whereof the world takes note ; come, come, disclose 
The state of your affection ; for your passions 
Have to the full appcach*d. 

//</, Then, I confess^ 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you^ 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I love your son. 

My friends were poor, but honest ; so*s my love i 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him 
That he is loved of me ; I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit ; 
Kor would I have him till I do deserve him ; 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 
I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 
Yet in this captious and intenible sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to lose still ; thus, Indian-like^ 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his worshipper. 
But knows of him no more. My dearest madam. 
Let not your hate encounter with my love 
For loving where you do ; but if yourself. 
Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth. 
Did ever in so true a flame of liking 
Wish chastely and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herself and love ; O, then, give pity 
To her whose state is such that cannot choose 
But lend and give where she is sure to lose ; 
That seeks not to And that her search implies. 
But riddle-like lives sweetly where she dies ! 

A/rs Well that Ends Wili, act L Kcoe > 

The confession of her love is drawn from her by forces 
she struggles against it, her whole being is shaken; but 
when at last the irresistible pressure put upon her by the 
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Countess has brought it to her lips, she regains her self- 
possession, her calm, her peace of mind. She admits her 
love without subtleties of expression, without vain preten- 
sion, with a simple but earnest passion, which, having broken 
for the first time from her closed heart, finds vent in words 
full of eloquence. The Countess Roussillon is one of those 
old women who, under wrinkles and white hair, remember 
the brightness and beauty of their youth. How infinitely 
more worthy of aficction she appears than the old Lady 
Capulet, Juliet's mother, who for the lovely being who is 
her own child has never one of the tender expressions by 
which Countess Roussillon shows that she bears her adopted 
daughter a true and warm mother's love. And what is 
the conduct of this worthy lady after Helena has con- 
fessed her passion for the young Count, and begs for- 
giveness of his mother for presuming to love him ? Her 
demeanour is original and peculiar, but quite comprehensible, 
if we consider her character and her sentiments towards 
Helena. She answers not a word to the confession she has 
forced, in so energetic a manner, and for which she has now 
not a word either of reproof or encouragement. But what 
she says, the questions she puts to Helena, although they 
seem to have no connection either with her love or with 
her fate, are more than an encouragement to the young 
girl, are almost a complete assurance that she, the mother, 
has no objection to her love, or even to her marriage with 
Bertram. Without replying to Helena's ardent words and 
prayers, she asks the maiden, in quiet tones, if she had not 
lately an intention of visiting Paris, and with what pur- 
pose she was going there ? Helena answers that she had 
the idea of going thither because she had heard that the 
King of France had fallen into a malignant illness, against 
which all advice and all remedies proved useless, though 
the best and most celebrated physicians had been called 
in. As she has inherited from her father a prescription 
to cure this very disease, she deems it may prove effectual 
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against the king's sickness. When the G>untess, as sole 
reply to the girl's confession of love, has put this ques- 
tion, when she has rejoined to Helena's answer another 
question, does Helena think that the king, whose own best 
physicians cannot help him, will '' credit a poor unlearned 
virgin, when the schools have left the danger to itself," 
and as Helena reiterates her intention to proceed to Paris 
(whither Bertram has already gone), she gives her leave to 
go in these words : 

Why, Helen, thou shalt have my leave and love, 
Means and aUendants and my loving greeting! 
To those of mine in court : Til stay at home 
And pray (^od's blessing into thy attempt ; 
Be gone to<morrow ; and l>e sure of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss. 

A/fs mil that Ends mil, act L icene 3. 

Hence it is clear that Helena's love has nothing to fear 
from the pride of the old Countess. Helena's soliloquy, 
before her confession, shows that she regards her jotuney to 
Paris and attempt to cure the king only as a means to an 
end, the only way of reaching her earthly bliss, the posses- 
sion of Bertram and his love. She cherishes, on the other 
hand, an unshaken faith in the mighty and magical power 
of a love so warm and deep as hers. She trusts that this 
love will at last prove victorious, and obtain the answering 
passion of the man she adores. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 
Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 
What power is it which mounts my love so high. 
That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye? 
The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes and kiss like native things. 
Impossible be strange attempts to those 
That weigh their pains in sense and do suppose 
What hath been cannot be ; who ever strove 
To show her merit that did miss her love ? 
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The king*! discAie— my project may deceive me^ 
But my intent! are fix'd and will not leave me. 

A in Wiiiihat Ends mit, act I. leene r. 

Helena carries out her resolutioiii and goes to the 
king's court at Paris. At first the king will not con- 
fide himself to her treatment, because he considers his 
illness incurable, but the unshaken faith with which she 
offers her own life as a pledge for its success moves him 
to make a trial : 

King, Mcthinks in thee some blessed spirit doth speak 
His powerful sound within an organ weak ; 
And what impossibility would slay 
In common sense, sense saves another way. 
Thy life is dear ; for all that life can rate 
Worth name of life in thee hath estimate, 
Youth, l)eauty, wisdom, courage, all 
That happiness and prime can happy call : 
Thou this to hazard needs must intimate 
Skill infinite or monstrous desperate. 
Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try. 
That ministers thine own death if I die. 

Alh mil thai Ends Wili. act iL scene u 

Helena answers : 

Not helping, death's my fee ; 

But, if I help, what do you promise me? 

''Make thy demand/' the king answers, and swears to 
fulfil it. She rejoins : 

Then shalt thou give me with thy kingly hand 
What husband in thy power I will command. .... 
Such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 
Is free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 

The king promises to fulfil her desire. The cure is 
miraculously efiected. Helena asks for Count Bertram of 
Roussillon as a husband. True to his word, the king 
says, "Why then, young Bertram, take her; she's thy 
wife.'' Bertram with angry and contemptuous expressions 
refuses : 
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Sir. Uy wUlif my Hegel I ilwll bcMeeh your hlgliiiciRt 
In inch A butlncM give me leave to tne 
The help of mine own eyes. 

AVir^. Know'tt thou noC| Bertranit 

What the hae done for me? 

Bir, Yef» my good lord | 

But never hope to know why I should many her. 

/TiMSf . Thoa know'it f he has raised me from my sickly bed* 

£ir. But follows it, my lord, to tiring me down 
Must answer for your raising ? I know her well t 
She had her breeding at my father's charge. 
A poor physician's daughter my wife 1 Disdain 
Rather corrupt me ever I 

Mrs WkUthU Etuis WiU^uXVLumft^ 

This openly expressed contempt, this angry refusal, in 
spite of the monarch's fluent oration in her favour, wounds 
Helena so deeply that she seems inclined to forego her 
wish. She says to the king, "That you are well restored, 
my lord, I am glad. Let the rest go!" But Bertram, 
threatened by the angry king with banishment and loss of 
favour, declares himself ready, in spite of his unwilling- 
ness, which he takes no pains to conceal, to marry her, and 
offers her his hand, which she accepts. This incident re- 
quires a separate examination. We feel tempted to call it 
ignoble, incompatible with the pride and self-respect of a 
virtuous maiden, who stands upon her dignity, to insist 
on taking for a husband a man who repulses her, and re- 
peatedly announces his objection to this union. But this 
is excused by Helena's character, and especially by a 
certain trait we have already mentioned. Helena, namely, 
as we have already seen, is devoutly possessed with the 
conviction that a love so sincere and warm as hers cannot 
for ever remain uOiretumed. She holds it to be impossible 
that the man to whom her faithful heart, her glowing soul, 
the last breath of her life, is consecrated, can remain un- 
touched by so much devotion. When once she calls him 
her own, she hopes, through her perpetual care, her humble 
tireless tenderness, always ready and waiting its oppor- 
tunity, in the end to touch and win his heart. She has 
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never contemplated the possibility that Bertram will carry 
his objection to the marriage so far as to refuse her a 
wedded life on which she had counted as a means of con« 
quest, through the magic of her tenderness. Little does 
she dream that he will send her away. From this romantic 
conviction, which gives her strength to hope for the best, 
she also draws the power to bear all indignities, and to tread 
her maiden pride under foot« in order to reach a distant 
diiiicult goal, in which she has placed all hopes of happi- 
ness, and which she firmly believes she can attain. She 
has already laid aside her womanly timidity, since she has 
chosen Bertram for her husband before the whole court. 
It would be contrary to Helena's steadfast resolute deter- 
mination, now that things have gone so far, to lose, through 
exaggerated timidity, the hand of her beloved, and to become 
a lost and despised creature, the object of continual ridicule. 
Pride only bars the way to her felicity. It is not she 
herself whom Bertram dismisses ; it is the " poor physician's 
daughter." Her understanding is too clear and sharp not 
to see that this is no fatal insult. She is intimately con- 
vinced that her softening and taming affection will overcome 
this strong pride of ancestry, that it will in time give way 
to the influence of her victorious devotion. So she sacri- 
fices momentarily her womanly pride for the sake of her 
high and precious aim, and accepts the hand that is given 
only on compulsion, and through fear of the king's anger. 
But for the moment the outraged Bertram allows no time or 
opportunity for her love and gentleness to work on him. He 
parts from her on the spot. She obeys the order he gives 
her to proceed immediately to his mother at the Castle of 
Roussillon, while he goes off to the wars in Tuscany. Cruel 
is the letter he sends her, which we have already given; 
difficult, almost impossible the conditions under which he 
will return to her. " Until I have no wife," he says, " I have 
nothing in France." The old Countess espouses Helena's 
side, and is angry with her son. But Helena is too noble 
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to banish the Count, on account of her presence, from his 
native land and ancestral castle. She resolves to go : 

ffi/. Nothing in France, until be has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Roussillon, none in France ; 
Then hast thou all again. . • . . No, no, although 
The air of Paradise did fan the house, 
And angels ofiiced all : I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 
To consolate thine ear. 

Aifs IVtlithai Ends Wtli, act liL scene l. 

• She goes to Florence disguised as a pilgrim. Here nothing 
is talked of but the heroic deeds of the young French cap- 
tain of cavalry, Bertram, Count of Roussillon. She makes 
the acquaintance of a beautiful Florentine, Diana, and her 
mother, and hears from them that the Count has fallen in 
love with the girl, and pursues her with a passionate suit 
she steadfastly resists. Helena's quick eye detects that 
here may be the opportunity she is seeking. She discovers 
herself to the women, and promises a rich reward if they 
will aid her in her bold plan. The young girl must pro- 
mise to receive the Count in her chamber, but only at the 
hour of most profound darkness, and after he has given 
her the family ring which had never left his finger. Led by 
his blind unreasoning passion, he fulfils the conditions, and 
finds in Diana's chamber, without perceiving the exchange, 
Helena, who passionately returns his embrace, and gives 
him a ring she received from the King of France. Their 
meeting has the consequence she hoped, but for a time she 
remains concealed, until the right moment comes, and mean- 
time she spreads a report of her death. She travels with 
Diana and her mother, of whom she does not wish to lose 
sight, as they are her most important witnesses. At last a 
favourable opportunity offers at Roussillon Castle, whither 
the King of France has gone to meet Bertram, returned from 
Florence full of glory. After many comic adventures, diffi- 
cult to relate, Helena proves that the two conditions are 
fulfilled, and Bertram acknowledges her as his wife. He 
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assures her that when he heard of her death he recognised 
her worth, and was filled with love and regret But Bertram 
showed his real character too clearly for us to trust him; 
still we do not feel uneasy concerning the happiness of the 
young married pair. Helena's love is so deep, her strength 
of character, and especially her tact, so great, that we are 
convinced she will exert a purifying and ennobling influence 
over her husband, and so enchain his affections that, in 
time, when, by prudence, energy, and steadfastness, she 
has, through much suffering, reached her wished-for goal, 
she will be able truly to say, "All's well that ends well." 



"A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM" 
Hermia — Helena — Tiiania 

The fantastic play Shakespeare called A Midsunwut 
Nights Dream was written between the years 1594 and 
1596, and apparently, like the Tempest and Henry F///., 
for some high court festivity. A wonderfully beautiful 
passage is worded in direct homage to the Virgin Queen 
Elizabeth. Oberon says to his attendant sprite Puck : 

Thou rcmcmberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 
That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm*d : a certain aim he took 
At a fisur vestal throned by the west. 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid*s fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on. 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
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It fell upon a Ihtle western flower, 

Before milk-white, now parple with lore's wound. 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower. 

A Midmmmir Night $ Dnam^ act iL toeoe l. 

. A merry fantastic fairy piece, constructed on a very simple 
action. ^Iieseus, king of Athens, orders Philistratus, die 
ruler of mrrevels, to do everything that can be done to 
make his nuptials with Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, as 
gay .and brilliant as possible. There comes before Theseus, 
^geus, and complains of his daughter Hermia, who de- 
spises Demetrius, the husband he has chosen for her, and 
whom until now she has looked upon with favourjpand has 
chosen instead Lysander, who has won her heart with poems, 
flowers, and such like things. Hermia is described as a 
beautiful little personage, already '' a vixen when she went 
to school/' now positively headstrong in her new fancy, 
defying all threats. She prefers a cloister to Demetrius, in 
spite of his tender love, in spite of his outward and inward 
superiority to Lysander. The tall slender Helena, whom 
Demetrius formerly courted, still loves him tenderly, although 
he has turned to the tiny Hermia, who despises him. Thus 
we see Helena lining after Demetrius, who will not listen 
to her, but runs after Hermia, who will not listen to him. 
Strife also has broken out between the rulers of the realm 
of Faery, Oberon and Titania, partly through jealousy, as 
each accuses the other of preferring respectively Theseus 
and Hippolyta, partly on account of a little Indian boy whom 
they both wish to own. The fairy queen uses her tongue 
so sharply that the king leaves her in anger. He revenges 
himself by squeezing upon her eyelids, while she sleeps, 
the juice of a flower which has the effect of making her 
fall in love with the first creature she sees on waking. A 
group of Athenian mechanics has assembled in the wood to 
rehearse a dramatic performance they intend to act at the 
king's wedding. The drollest personage among them, the 
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weaver Bottom, is the being who first meets Titania's eyes, 
after he has been decorated by Puck with an ass*s head. 
Hence ensues a comic scene not without importance. Fancy 
and imagination predominate in this play. Titania loves an 
ass because she idealiser him. From the same source spring 
the perpetual changes in the loves of Demetrius and Helena, 
Hermia and Lysander, which are only symbolically due to^ 
the working of the wonder-flower. The piece is rightly 
called a dream; a fantastic dream-world is brought before 
us, in which the hard and fast laws of actual existence are 
disregarded, and everything is possible, even the impossible. 
There is no need of any regular description or discussion of 
the characters in such a play. The personages do not act 
of themselves; they, and all they say and do, are in the 
power of the magician, who flings them about as he likes. 
Hence there is no need of a careful characterisation of the 
two girls ; it is only necessary to mention their divergence. 2^ 
Hermia appeals in many ways to our sympathy ; she is saucy, 
resolute even towards the king, who gives her the choice of 
obeying her father and marrying Demetrius, or of spending 
her life in a lonely cloister : 

So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

A Midiummtr Nights Dream^ act L scene I, 

She determines to fly with Lysander, to be married in 
some place not subject to the stern Athenian law. Helena 
is rather lachrymose, and unpleasantly sentimental, but none 
the less, like Hermia, she has a sharp and bitter tongue. 
She has learned from Hermia that she is going to meet 
Lj'sander in the wood to consult about their flight When 
Helena, to please Demetrius, betrays them, it is still her I 
own doing, because she is not yet under magic influence. 
But when Demetrius seeks and finds the fugitive pair in 
the forest, when Helena runs after him, when Puck, either 
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by mistake or out of mischief, makes the most absurd 
blunders with the juice of the wonder-flower; when, after 
all, through the same magic influence, they are once more 
brought into the right relations, everything is all jumbled 
wildly and unconsciously together. These people do not 
act of their own free will, so there is no question of 
characterising their actionTPIn the world of magic there is 
neither logic nor consequence. But beside this wonder- 
world, the poem contains a masterly piece of pure realism, 
the play of the Athenian workmen, a parody on the con- 
dition of the London stage. Its charm lies in its comically 
effective contrasts, which set forth in the drollest manner, in 
the midst of the pure poetry of the drama, the " most lamen- 
table comedy of the very cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe," and places the actors thereof in ordinary everyday 
shape, and in the most natural fashion before our eyes. 



"ROMEO AND JULIET" 
Juliets-Lady Capukt—Hie Nurse 

Lessing, in his Dramaturgy^ when criticising Voltaire's 
Zaire^ says that an art critic ably remarked that love him- 
self dictated this tragedy to Voltaire. He had better have 
said: Gallantry. I know but one tragedy in which love 
himself seems to have helped, and that is Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet. It is true that Voltaire makes his 
enamoured Zaire express her feelings in rcflncd and ap- 
propriate phrasesi but what are these phrases beside the 
living picture of all the smallest, most secret struggles 
through which love steals into the soul| all the unob- 
trusive victories he wins there, all the power and art with 
which he subdues every other passion, until he becomes the 
absolute tyrant of every opinion and desire ? The passion 
of love is its groundwork. The play has been called the 
" high anthem of love." Mrs. Jameson says : '* In Shake- 
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speare all the women love, have loved, or are capable of 
loving, because they are true women. Juliet is love itself. 
That passion is the reason of her being; without it she 
would cease to exist; it is the pulse of her heart, the life- 
blood in her veins, entwined with every fibre of her nature. 
Love, so pure and noble in Portia, so ethereally tender 
and free from care in Miranda, so sweetly trusting in Perdita, 
so playful in Rosalind, so faithful in Imogen, so full of sub- 
mission in Dcsdcmona, is in Juliet all these at once. They 
all remind us of her; she reminds us of nothing but her own 
sweet self. Thus she stands, together with her Romeo, in 
contradistinction to their whole surroundings, full of love 
in the midst of hatred, full of harmony in the midst of the 
jarring clash of enmity." 

Verona is kept in perpetual unrest by the ever-renewed 
strife between the two great houses of Montague and Capu- 
let Blood flows in the streets, for the servants of the two 
families lose no opportunity of breaking out into strife and 
flying to arms. The ruler of the city has warned the unruly 
vassals, threatening that the next breach of the city's peace 
will be punished in life and limb. In these two houses have 
grown up, unknown to each other, two beings, both in strong 
. contradiction to their surroundings, doomed by fate to break 
down with their love the family hatred, and through their 
painful death to reconcile the inimical houses, and quench 
with their blood the flame of discord that had lasted for a 
century. The poet has nowhere actually described Juliet 
Capulct, but, with consummate art, without any such formal 
description, he has revealed her to us as infinitely charming. 
Every utterance of her father, of the friar, of Romeo, unite 
around her an entrancing picture of young and tender sweet- 
ness, whose influence is heightened when we learn that love 
for her has driven the image of another from Romeo's heart. 
And from what environment has this lovely creature sprung ? 
Between haughty parents and a plebeian nurse, her purity 
and gentleness are placed in a high light and prepare us for 
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her future sufferings. She tremblesjbefore her stern mother, 
before her rough fiery fathefr Like a spoiled child, f^e alter- 
nately flatters and tyrannises over her nurse; hence the 
mingling oi wilfulness and impatience, of strength and weak- 
ness, of distrust and confidence, we find in her character. 
On the other side, Romeo Montague, equally different from 
his surroundings, in the midst of the clash of arms that re- 
sounds about him, remains soft and susceptible, and is known, 
even among the impartial members of the house of his focmen, 
as a '' virtuous and wcll-govemcd youth," averse to the wild 
strife of the time, seeking solitude, giving himself over to 
love for a beauty who turns from him in cold inaccessible 
chastity. Thus we find him on the morning of the day on 
which the fatal action begins that dooms him to an early 
grave. Already, before daybreak, he is "early walking 
underneath the grove of sycamore that westward rooteth 
from the city's side." Seeking solitude, avoiding a meeting 
with his cousin Benvolio, given up entirely to romantic dreams 
of his cold and cruel beloved, whose charms he, at last con- 
strained to speak by that same cousin, praises as above all , 
female beauty on earth : 

Show mc ft mistress that is passing fair, 
What doth her Iwauty serve, but as a note 
Where I may read who pass'd that passing fair? 
Farewell : thou canst not teach me to forget. 

Homeo andjuliit, act i. icene I. ' 

Juliet's heart, on the contrary, is a virgin page. Her 
father puts off the Count Paris, who sues for her hand, on 
account of her tender youth. But the alliance seems so 
honourable and useful to the clan, that the mother feels con- 
strained to consult her child as to what she thinks of the pro- 
posal. She touches on the matter at first in a general way. 
" Tell me, daughter Juliet, how stands your disposition to be * 
married ? " With childlike indifference Ji^iet answers, " It 
is an honour that I dream not of." The nurse, with the 
freedom of an old and faithful servant, enters continually into 

L 
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the conversatioDi with stories and remarks of a more than 
doubtful character, such as to make us question whether she 
be the best companion for a young girl like Juliet. She 
praises her answer with comic admiration. Then, when the 
mother, pursuing the subject, mentions Count Paris as a 
suitor, nurse breaks out into extravagant praise. To the 
direct question of her mother, whether Juliet is well inclined 
to the young Count, whose physical and mental qualities she 
lauds enthusiastically, the daughter answers with pious and 
childlike obedience : 

rU look to like, if looking liking move ; 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 

Who could suspect in this passionless, dutiful, obedient 
girl, the, woman who, borne away by a tempest of passion, 
breaks resolutely every tie that bound her childhood, and 
with unshaken determination dares every terror of death 
and corruption, that she may belong to the man she loves ? 
most admirable is the poet's art, that forces us to consider 
Vthis unexpected development as natural to Juliet's character, 
and as the outcome of the situation in which she is placed. 
Let us try to trace the sources of this art. 

The event leading to the important meeting of the youth- 
ful pair, who at a first glance fall passionately in love, 
occurs in a perfectly natural manner. A brilliant masked 
ball is given in the Capulet house, to which the whole 
nobility of the city is invited. With youthful rashness, 
Romeo's companions start the idea of going to this ball. 
Romeo accompanies them, not for fun, or that he expects to 
enjoy the ball, but only to behold, from afar, his beloved 
Rosaline, who, outshining all the other belles, is sure to bcf 
present. But his heart is full of fearful presentiments as he 
enters the Capulet palace : 

My mind misgives 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
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With this night'i reveli, and expire the temi 
Of ft defpised life cloied in my hreatt 
By tome vile forfeit of untimely death. 
But He, that hath the steerage of my ooune^ 
' Direet my lail I On, lusty gentlemen. 

Jiomi§ andjuliil^ uX L leene 4. 

Only too soon is fulfilled that which his warning spirit 
forbode. With this evening his doom begins. The ball !s at 
its height when the Montagues enter the halL Tybalt, the 
wild passionate nephew of old Capulet, the principal fomenter 
of the implacable hatred between the houses, has recognised 
his enemies, and Romeo in particular. Enraged, he would 
fain fly at the intruders, but old Capulet, who will not brealc 
the sacred laws of hospitality even against his enemies, 
orders him sternly, and with praises of Romeo, to keep the 
peace. Tybalt is only quieted after furious resistance. 
The prophecy he utters in his suppressed rage against 
Romeo, " This intrusion shall, now seeming sweet, convert 
to bitter gall," is fulfilled, though in a difierent fashion from 
what he expects. And now Romeo sees Juliet. He, who 
has gone to the ball to behold how far his Rosaline sur- 
passes all others in beauty, at the first sight of this lovely 
creature, of whom he knows nothing, not even that she is 
the daughter of his enemy, forgets Rosaline, the whole world, 
everything, carried away by the magic of her loveliness : 

O, she doth teach the torches to bum bright I 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear ; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o*er her fellows shows. 
The measure done* 1*11 watch her place of stand, 
And, touching hers, make blessed my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, sight 1 
For I ne'er saw true beauty till this night. 

Komto andjuiieit act i. tcene 5. 

We will quote the first words exchanged between Romeo 
and Juliet, to which the poet gives sonnet form : 
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Kcm. If I profane with my unworthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is thb : 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 

Jul, Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm U holy palmer's kiss. 

/V///. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 

Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 

JCont, O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do % 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 

Jul, Saints do not move, though grant for prayers* sake. 

Horn, Then move not, while my prayer's effect I take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purged. 

Jul, Then have my lips tlie sin that they have took. 

J^om, Sin from my lips ? O trespass sweetly urged ! 
Give me my sin again. 

Jul, You kiss by the book. 

I^otneo and Juliet, act L scene $. 



In order to comprehend this first meeting between the 
lovers, we must rid our minds of the manners of our day, 
and transport ourselves into those in which a kiss, in midst 
of a large entertainment, was not only allowed in the highest 
classes in England, but was the most usual form of polite- 
ness. But the sudden manner in which the lovers, at the 
first moment of their meeting, abandon themselves to their 
love, and the continued renewal of these demonstrations 
throughout their connection to the last mournful catastrophe, 
awakes in us profound anxiety for their future. Juliet, when 
she sends her nurse to learn the name of the unknown youth, 
says something which betrays the full force of her suddenly 
kindled passion and the certainty that her whole future 
hangs upon it : " If he be married, the grave is like to be 
my wedding-bed." When she hears that Romeo belongs 
to the house of the foemen Montague, she recognises the full 
fatality that attends her love : 



My only love sprung from my only hate I 
Too early seen unknown, and known too 



too late t 
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Pradigioat Urth of love it It to met 
That I mutt love « loathed enemy. 

/^Mvtftf andjulki^ act L scene 5. 

Romeoi too, when he learns that the lovely maiden Juliet 
is a Capulet, feels that fate has taken hold of him : 

IssheaCapulet? 
O dear account I my life is my foe*s debt.* 

When Benvolio, in quite another temper, only conscious 
that the ball is losing its brightness, calls to him, '' Away, 
begone! the sport is at the best!" Romeo answers, "Ay, 
so I fear; the more is my unrest." But the all-powerful, 
irresistible stream of passion overcomes in both hearts all 
anxiety concerning the future which lies before them, fateful 
and threatening, overshadowed by the enmity of their two 
houses. With bold resolution, Romeo, who asks, " Can I 
go forward when my heart is here ? " climbs the wall of the 
Capulet's garden to seek his sun. His reserve towards his 
friends begins from this moment. He parts from them 
without giving them information about his movements. This 
secrecy later on results in important consequences for Juliet 
and him. Upon their first meeting, which so suddenly sent 
the shaft of love into their hearts, follows the interview 
in Juliet's balcony, that indissolubly knits the tie between 
them, and brings about the fateful resolution, dictated by 
their impatient passion, which brooks no delay, to become 
united without regarding the terrible obstacles that lie be- 
tween them. In the whole mass of the world's literature 
there is no love-scene to be compared to this. This indeed 
seems to have been dictated by Love himself. As longing 
has brought Romeo over the wall, so the passionate heart 
of Juliet cannot find the rest she sought in the virgin 
chamber where yesterday she slept a harmless child. She 
steps out on the balcony, not in the hope of finding the 
beloved of her soul, but to confide to the still, night her 
tempest-tossed, blissful, and yet anguished feelings. She 
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feels painfully that she is in the grasp of an unrelenting 
fate. ''Ah, me!'' are the first words she utters to ease 
her oppressed heart But she is firmly resolved, if Romeo 
returns her love, to dare everything, to tear herself free 
from all that chains and hems her in, to sey^r all family 
ties, and to live only for her love : 

O RomeOy Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn miy love, 
And ru no longer be a Capulet. 

A'omea andJulieU act ii. scene 2. 

Romeo, of whose vicinity Juliet knows nothing, has listened 
entranced to the tender love confession of his sweetheart 
When he appears, her first thought is of the danger he 
incurs, her first words are a warning, "If they do see 
thee, they will murder thee." Then she remembers, with 
blushes, which only "the mask of night" hide from 
him, that he, unknown to her, has heard her confession. 
But she does not retract it. She would, perhaps, had she 
not already spoken, "dwell on form," and delay to speak, 
but what she has said she will not recall, and he must 
return it with the confession of his own love. Full of 
touching tenderness is her entreaty that he will not " think 
her 'haviour light," and her promise to "prove more true, 
than those who have more cunning to be strange." Her 
nurse must, in garrulous fashion, have told her many tales 
of masculine unfaithfulness, for she knows that there is 
such a thing as false love. She says, "At lovers' per- 
juries, they say, Jove laughs." Therefore she dissuades 
him from swearing, or, if he will, he must not swear " by 
the moon, that monthly changes in her circled Orb," but by 
his gracious self, that is the god of her idolatry. In all her 
happiness she is not free from timid doubts. Of this night's 
" too rash, too unadvised, too sudden " contract, she "has no 
joy," But her romantic all-trusting love repels the doubt 
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as soon as it has arisen, for she wishes him ''as sweet 
repose and rest as that within her breast*' She says : 

My bounty is fts boundless as the sea, 
My lore as deep : the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

The nurse's call interrupts the lovers" talk,- Juliet has 
time to assure him that if his bent of love be honourable, 
his purpose marriag^, he is to send her word on the morrow 
by one that shell procure to come to him, where and what 
time he will perform the rite. And all her fortunes at his 
foot she'll lay, and follow him, her lord, throughout the 
world. Once again she comes back to ask at what o'clock 
she shall send to him. But this is only a feint, because 
she cannot make up her mind to let him go. Amid romantic 
protestations they take a lingering leave, consoling them- 
selves with the promise of a speedy meeting, and with the 
blissful hope of knitting ere long an indissoluble bond. 
Thus is this most important engagement undertaken. The 
pair of lovers who have found each other so early and so 
unexpectedly are determined, disregarding all obstacles, to 
contract an alliance which the deadly hatred between their 
two houses would seem to render impossible. In the earlier 
scenes there are phrases uttered which sound as if a recon- 
ciliation between the two families, founded on the irrevocable 
union of two members, might not be out of the question. 
Old Capulet says, '* Tis not hard, I think, for men so old 
as me to keep the peace." When his passionate nephew, 
Tybalt, wishes to attack the Montagues, he forbids him. 
An attempt at such reconciliation might not have been with- 
out result. But the evil star of the lovers will not permit 
their peaceful union. Sudden impulse and passionate haste 
remain the characteristic marks of their actions, and hence 
they themselves weave the net in which they are enmeshed, 
bringing them to a tragic end. Friar Lawrence, to whom 
Romeo hurries early on the following morning, to ask him 
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to marry them secretly, blames the fickleness of his young 
friendi whom he left yesterday in the deepest love-grief 
about another, and now finds so glowing with passion for 
Juliet, that, despite the hatred between their two houses, he 
wishes to marry her clandestinely. Rosaline, said the old 
man, "knew well thy love did read by rote, and could not 
spell/' But nevertheless, though all this haste and sudden- 
ness does not please him, he is willing to grant Romeo's 
request, because he nourishes a hope that by means of this 
union the old feud between the two houses, which has 
caused so much unhappiness, may be healed. But while 
acceding to Romeo's prayer, he censures with prophetic 
anxiety the boundless passionate haste with which he goes 
about the affair, speaking the words, ''Wisely and slow; 
they stumble that run fast." And now, on the one hand, so 
ruled by his passion that he thinks of nothing else but 
obtaining as soon as possible its object, on the other, follow- 
ing another no less strong characteristic of his nature— de- 
termined impulse — Romeo commits the fatal blunder which 
is the starting-point of all the misery that befalls the pair. 
He arranges with the nurse that Juliet shall come that next 
afternoon to Friar Lawrence's cell to be married, but he 
conceals his secret from his friends. This reserve is heavily 
avenged. With passionate impatience Juliet watches for 
the nurse and the message she is to bring from Romeo, 
and when she comes at last, is almost driven mad by the 
delay caused by the old woman's discursive garrulity. An 
entrancing, soul-devouring bliss speaks but few words. 
Juliet greets the message, when at last she hears it, with 
the brief but important phrase, "Hie to high fortune! 
Honest nurse, farewell." When we ask, astonished, how 
a girl so young, who has as yet seen nothing of the world, 
and has had no companionship with men, can make up her 
mind so suddenly, without any virgin shame or terror, to a 
clandestine marriage, this scene with the nurse goes far to 
explain it. The nurse makes a very vulgar remark when 
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going to fetch the rope-ladder by which Romeo is to dimb 
that night to his bliss. Such a phrase sounds unfit for the ear 
of an innocent young girl. In connection with her talk before 
the fatal ball, we conclude that the plebeian old woman has 
not been in the habit of bridling her tongue even in JuUet's 
presence. The young lady must early and often have heard 
improper speeches, and thus learned much which girls of 
her age and innocence and purity do not generally know. 
Hence she declares herself willing to take the decisive step 
without hesitation, without reference to her past, or to the 
surroundings amid which she has grown up. The lovers 
meet at Friar Lawence's cell. In his passionate excitement 
Romeo rashly defies fortune : 

Amen, amen I but come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight : 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare ; 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Komeo and Juliet^ act U. icene 6. 

Love-destroying Death waits on the threshold to take the 
incautious youth at his word. The old monk warns him, in 
tones which recall the ancient Greek Chorus, against his 
passionate talk : 

These violent delights have violent ends 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume. 

The marriage takes place. The love-drunken pair believe 
themselves to be on the threshold of Paradise. But already 
envious fortune is ready to destroy their too rapid dream of 
love and happiness. Already the avenging angel has bared 
the flaming sword that shall drive them for ever from their 
visioned Paradise. The unlucky results of Romeo's reserve 
begin to appear. The members of the two hostile houses 
meet again in the street, and, with the exception of the 
peacefully inclined Benvolio, all the Montagues rather seek 
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than avoid the strife, knowing nothing of the possibility of 
any reconciliation. The furious Tybalt, who, ever since he 
was forced at the ball by his uncle's order to curb his anger 
at Romeo's intrusion, is so filled with rage against this very 
Romeo, that he puts off fighting with the others until Romeo 
himself appears. He flies at him, exclaiming, " Thou art a 
villain I " With a patience inexplicable to his friends, and 
blamed by them, Romeo answers, remembering what has 
just taken place, of which his friends know nothing : 

Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting : villain am I none ; 
Therefore farewell : I see thou know*st me not. 

Romeo and Juliet^ act iii. scene i. 

Bitterly annoyed at Romeo's supposed cowardice, Mercutio 
taunts him for his '' calm, dishonourable, vile submission," 
and draws his own sword against Tybalt, whom he defies 
with irritating phrases. In vain Romeo, who foresees the 
fatal influence this brawl will have upon his scarce blossomed 
happiness, tries to part the fighters. Mercutio falls, mortally 
wounded, is caitied out, and Benvolio soon brings back the 
news that he has expired. Romeo already, before hearing 
the sad announcement, laments with profound grief the irre- 
concilable quarrel between the two families : 

This gcnUeman, the princess near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stain*d 
With Tybalt's slander,— Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman ! O sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate 
And in my temper soften'd valour's steel ! 

Romeo and Juliet^ act iii. scene I. 

But now, when his friend has died for the insult Tybalt 
put upon Romeo, rage and thirst of vengeance seizes him. 
Tameless in fury, forgetting all prudence, his anger breaks 
forth wildly : 
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Away to heaven, respective lenltyt 
And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now I 

Stormingi he returns Tybalt's scorn, and after a brief 
combat strikes him dead at his feet. Hardly has the deed 
occurred than he perceives with horror that he has irre- 
vocably destroyed his own happiness. Struck with dismay, 
he only says these words, ''Oh, I ara fortune's fool!" 
and at Bcnvolio's instance flies to escape the threatened 
consequences. The Prince, greatly angered by this fresh 
outbreak, which has cost the lives of two gentlemen, one of 
them his near relation, pronounces sentence of banishment 
upon Romeo, in spite of Benvolio's eloquent pleading, and 
in spite of the fact that Tybalt in his criminal attack was 
the person really to blame. 

Meantime, Juliet, unconscious of these misfortunes, is 
awaiting her husband with glowing passion. As soon as the 
night falls he is to climb by a slender ladder to her chamber. 
We give the whole of the soliloquy in which she expresses 
her love-saturated longing, because it confirms our above- 
mentioned belief that Juliet, although she was a child but 
yesterday, has heard more and knows more than a girl of 
her age ought to hear or to know: 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Tha^bus' lodging ; such a waggoner 

As Phaethon would whip you to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 

That runaways' eyes may wink, and Komco 

Leap to these arms, untalk'd of and unseen. 

Lovers can sec to do their amorous rites 

By their own l)cauties ; or, if love be blind. 

It best agrees with night. Come, civil night. 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play*d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods ; 

Hood my unmann*d blood, bating in my cheeks, 

With thy black mantle ; till strange love, grown bold, 

Think true love acted simple modesty. 

Come, night ; come, Romeo ; come, thou day in ni^ht | 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
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Whiter than new snow on a raven*s back. 

Come, gentle night» come, loving, black*brow'd night. 

Give me my Romeo ; and, when he shall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love. 

But not possessed it, and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy*d : so tedious is this day 

As is the night before some festival 

To an impatient child that hath new robes 

And may not wear them. 

I^om^o and Juliet^ act lit scene 2. 

Abruptly is she precipitated out of this heaven, when her 
weeping nurse enters with the awful news that Romeo has 
slain Tybalt. Her whole being is shaken by the dreadful 
contrast of these bloody tidings with the passionate happi- 
ness to which she had just abandoned herself. She utters a 
speech which sounds strange, and yet is in keeping with her 
character. First she rages against Romeo : 

O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face J 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Ikautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-fcalhcr'd raven ! wolvish-ravening lamb ! 
Despised substance of divinest show ! 
Just opposite to what thou justly secm'st, 
A damned saint, an honourable villain 1 
<) nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dweU 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Romeo and Juliet^ act ill scene 2. 

Then she abuses the nurse because she in her vulgar way 
chimes in with this, saying. *' Shame come to Romeo 1 Blis- 
tcr'd be thy tongue for such a wish ! " she replies, ending 
with the passionate anger against herself, so natural in such 
a character : 

Ah 1 poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy namci 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? 
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Victorious over all these warring feelings rises the star of 
love. Juliet forgets the mourning of her house, the death of 
her kinsmani the sorrow of her parents, when the thunder- 
bolt *' Romeo is banished " falls hard and crushing upon her 
ear, more terrible to her than if they told her that both her 
parents were dead. The sight of the ladder which is to 
bring her Romeo fills her with grief. She calls herself a 
widowed bride, to whom Death, not Romeo, will be husband. 
But the nurse, who, rough as she be, is filled with idolatrous 
love for her foster-child, promises that she will bring Romeo 
"to comfort her." Juliet replies, "Bid him come to take 
his last farewell.'' With wild untamable passion Romeo 
rages in Friar Lawrence's cell, where he is hidden, when he 
hears the sentence of banishment. Vainly the monk strives 
to quiet him. We already perceive the vehemence of his 
temperament, which is fated to drag him and his beloved 
to destruction. As, later on, when he believes Juliet dead, 
without stopping to ascertain the truth, he rushes blindly into 
the arms of death, so now, when the nurse, who has come 
to seek him, describes Juliet's distress, he lays hands upon 
himself for causing her grief. With stem reproof the Friar 
hinders his mad intent, saying, " Hast thou slain Tybalt ? 
wilt thou slay thyself, and slay thy lady too, that lives in thee ? 
A pack of blessings light upon thy back ; thou pout'st upon 
thy fortune and thy love ! Take heed, take heed, for such 
die miserable. Tybalt would kill thee, but thou slew'st Tybalt. 
And for his, thou art only banished. Go, get thee to thj' love 
as was decreed, but look thou stay not till the watch be set. 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 
Where thou shalt live, tiU we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou wcnt'st forth in lamentation." 

JComeo and Juliet^ act iiL scene 3. 

Now, at last, Romeo says, "How well my comfort is 
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revived by this ! " The nurse goes to prepare Juliet for his 
advent, and Friar Lawrence promises to send him word by a 
trusty servant from time to time of news of " every good hap 
to him that chances ^ in Verona. But even before the poet 
introduces the bitter-sweet parting of the lovers, he shows 
us the fearful threatening storm-cloud that rises in the 
heaven of their love. Juliet's parents lend a favourable ear 
to the suit of the young Count Paris. Her father, who has 
no notion that his giri, hitherto so obedient and submissive, 
is capable of resisting his expressed will, settles that the 
marriage shall take place in three days. Unaware of this 
new misfortune, the most dreadful that has yet threatened 
them, the lovers abide together in their quiet bridal chamber. 
Their feelings are divided between love's entrancing bliss 
and the bitter pain of parting. The night is nearly over, 
the lark already warns them of the break of day. But 
Juliet will not let her lover leave her arms : 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine car ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree ; 
Believe me, love, it was tlie nightingale. 

/Borneo and Juliet^ act iil scene 5. 

Romeo has to undeceive her : " It is the lark, no nightin- 
gale ; he must begone and live, or stay and die." But if she 
chooses to keep him, let him be taken, let him be put to 
death, he is content, " Yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
'tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow; he has more care 
to stay than will to go." But Juliet awakens from her dream. 
She says, '' It is, it is the lark, that sings so out of tune, 
straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. Hie hence ! 
begone ! away ! " With sweet tender words they take leave, 
to meet no more in life, consoling one another with the hope 
of a brighter future. To her question, " O, thinkest thou 
we shall ever meet again ? " he answers : 

I doubt it not ; and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in dur time to come. 
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After Romeo has climbed out of the window on to the 
balcony, she speaks her sad forebodings plainly in these 
words : 

O God, I have an iU*diviniiig soul ! 
Methinkt I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 
Either my eyesight fails, or thou look'st pale. 

Homeo andjuliii^ aet iiL scene 5. 

It is as if she foresaw the dark fate which with iron hand 
knocks at her chamber-door. It passes over the threshold 
in the person of her mother. She appears on the scene in 
a most unpleasant light. As a mother, her first and holiest 
duty should have been to protect her child from all contact 
with sin and wickedness. She should never, as this parent 
does, sow feelings of anger and revenge in her daughter's 
heart, trying to console her in her grief for the death of her 
cousin by promising her the murder by poison of the man 
who has killed him. Coldly and unfeelingly she meets 
the refusal with which her daughter unexpectedly receives 
the news that her marriage has been arranged without her 
knowledge or consent. How roughly she utters the wish, 
in which unconsciously she speaks the sentence so soon to 
be fulfilled, " I would the fool were married to her grave." 
And the father ! In the wildest rage, with coarse abusive 
epithets, he answers Juliet's modest entreaty to pause. Nay, 
he goes so far as to threaten her with personal violence, 
until even the far from tender mother tells him "he is 
too hot" On her knees the poor child begs him to listen 
patiently to one word. In vainl He calls her a witch, 
says that they have a curse in having her, and leaves her, 
storming with fury, with these words : 

An you be mine, IMl give you to my friend ; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the streets, 
For, by my soul, V\\ ne'er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good ; 
Trust to't, bethink you ; I'll not be forsworn. 

Jiomeo and Juliet^ act ilL. scene 5. 
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It is indispensable to observe and explain the proceed- 
ings of Juliet's parents at this juncture, that we may clearly 
understand the reason for her subsequent action. Once 
more she turns with warm pleading to her mother, who 
has remained : 

Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away ! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 

Romeo andJuHet^ act iiL scene v. 

But the cold unfeeling mother leaves her in her distress 
with the words, " Do as thou wilt, for I will none of thee." 
Cast off by her unkind parents, she flies to her nurse, 
who knows why she cannot consent, and begs for some 
counsel in her despair. But the low-minded woman only 
advises her to give up Romeo and marry Paris. All the 
old and dear ties of her childhood are broken. (The girl, 
at once tender and impatient, becomes a woman, a wife, a 
heroine^ (.Suffering has taught her heroism, oppression has 
taught her dissimulation^ She at once recovers her com- 
posure, her strength of mind. "Thou has comforted me 
marvellous much," she says to the nurse, and has prudence 
enough to invent a probable pretext for a visit to old Friar 
Lawrence to confess and to obtain absolution for her sin 
in offending her father. The nurse, whose vulgar mind has 
no measure for a nature like Juliet's, is delighted at her 
victory, and believes that she has brought over Juliet to her 
way of thinking. She willingly goes to tell her mother of 
the changed and submissive temper of the daughter. She 
does not perceive that the tie of affection which has bound 
her to her nursling's heart is for ever broken. "Thou 
and my bosom henceforth shall be twain," says Juliet, and 
hastens to Friar Lawrence, her last refuge. The words, 
" If all else fail, myself have power to die," show how one 
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single hour hat steeled a weak tender being to a heroism 
which shrinks from nothing that will enable her to keep true 
to her love. With words that are almost inspired she declares, 
in reply to Lawrence's tidings that he knows of a method of 
avoiding the marriage, but it ** copes with death itself to 'scape 
from it/' her immovable resolution to dare the very worst : 

O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 

Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 

Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring bean ; 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 

0*er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 

Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble : 

And I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unstain'd wife to my sweet love. 

Rom€0 andjulut, act ijr. loene I. 

The Friar gives her a little phial containing a draught 
which will throw her into a state resembling death for 
forty-two hours. She will then, after the custom of the 
country, be borne '' in her best robes, uncovered, on .the 
bier, to that same ancient vault where all the kindred of the 
Capulets lie." The Friar will manage that Romeo shall be 
in the vault when she awakes, and carry her off that very 
night to Mantua. Everything will go well if womanish fear 
abate not her valour in the acting. " Give me, O give me ! 
tell me not of fear," says Juliet, resolved to defy the ter- 
rors of death, though her lively fancy paints them in such 
colours as nearly drive her mad. 

A comparison of Juliet's monologue, as it is found in the 
source whence Shakespeare drew the play, "The Tragical 
History of Romeo and Juliet," taken from the Italian by 
Arthur JBrooke, with that written by Shakespeare, furnishes 
a just idea of the relations in which he stood to the sources 
of his plays. He follows it in outward circumstances, even 
into details, but knows how to elevate and ennoble the 

M 
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rough material Hence we are dealing with no imitation, 
but with a new and independent work of genius.* ' Brooke 
has : " I must now take the draught, that I have here, of 
which I know not the effect or strength;" and upon this 
comes another doubt : "Who knows whether this powder will 
work earlier or later than it should, or perhaps not at all ? 
Then my cunning would be laid open to the world, and I 
should be the scorn and laughing-sto<!k of all. And further, 
how can I tell if some snake or other evil beast or worm 
might not hurt me as I lie there as if dead ? It is said that 
they abide in dark holes under the earth, and that they are 
often found in graves. Or how shall I, brought up in the 
fresh air, endure the pestilential breath of that abode of 
half-rotten corpses and long-buried bones, where all my 
ancestors lie, in the grave of my whole race ? Will not the 
Friar and my Romeo, when they come, find me stifled, even if 
I awake too soon ? " While she hesitates over these thoughts, 
the power of her imagination becomes so strong, that she 
thinks she sees Tybalt's corpse rise out of the grave, dread- 
ful to behold, as she saw him a few days before, lying dead 
in a pool of blood. Her tender limbs tremble with terror, 
her golden hair stands upright on her head, and, oppressed 
by fear, a cold sweat breaks out upon her skin. It seems 
as if a thousand corpses surrounded her, threatening to tear 
her to pieces. But when she begins to feel that her strength 
is failing, that terror is taking possession of her heart, that 

* A very important witness to the manner in which Shakespeare handled 
his material may be found in the close of the balcony scene in the second 
act. Brooke makes Juliet utter this mild but practical speech : " If you seek 
to betray my honour, you are further from your aim than ever. But if your 
thoughts are pure, and marriage is the end and aim of your wishes, I will 
not count the obedience I owe my parents, nor the years that our houses have 
been at strife, but give myself to you ; I and mine will renounce my father's 
house, following you wherever you go. But if through light love and ill- 
meant wooing thou seekest to pluck the jtender fruit of my maidenhood in 
its ripeness, thou doest wrong. Then thy Juliet prays thee to give up thy 
suit and leave her with her own people." Out of this Shakespeare makes the 
simple prayer : ** O gentle Romeo, if thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully." 
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cowardice may hinder the execution of her purpose, she seizes 
the phial, and, as if driven by madness, she swallows the 
potion hastily without further reflection. Then she crosses 
her slender arms upon her breast, and unconsciousness comes 
over hen 0>mpare this with Shakespeare : 

Come, vial. 
What if this mixture do not work at all ? 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning? 
No, no : this shall forbid it ; lie thou there. 

{Laying down her dagger,) 
What if it be a poison, which the Friar 
Subtly hath minister*d to have me dead, 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour'd. 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear it is : and yet, methinks, it should not. 
For he hath still been tried a holy man. 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point I 
Shall I not, then, be stifled in the vault. 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And there die strangled e'er my Romeo comes? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like. 
The horrible conceit of death and night. 
Together with the terror of the place, — 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack*d ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 
Lies festering in his shroud ; where, as they say. 
At some hours in the night spirits resort ; — 
Alack, alack, is it not like that I, 
So early waking, what with loathsome smells. 
And shrieks like mandrakes* torn out of the earth. 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad : — 
O, if I wake, shall I not be distraught. 
Environed with all these hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? • 

And, in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone^ 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 
O, look 1 methinks I see my cousin's ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier's point ; stay, Tybalt, stay ! 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee. 

Romeo and Juliet^ act ir. teene y ' 
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When the nurse enters the next morning to wake and dress 
her for the marriage, she finds her lying on her couch in a 
trance which looks like death. She deems her dead, and 
wakes the house with her loud lamentations. Father, mother, 
bridegroom, hasten in, and burst into passionate and despair- 
ing outcries. The Friar bids them moderate their grief, and 
consoles them with the thought — " She's best married that 
dies married young." The beautiful corpse is solemnly in- 
terred in the family vault of the Capulets. A fatal chance 
upsets the monk's plan of bringing Romeo from Mantua just 
at the right moment to receive the waking Juliet in his loving 
arms. The unlucky haste of a servant carries the news to 
Romeo that Juliet is dead. With the pa ssionate impulse 
that i§Jhe ruling. spiritLpf his character and the cause of his 
tragic fate, he resolves, without further investigation, to slay 
himself, buys poison from a starving apothecary, hurries to 
the grave where Juliet lies to all appearance dead, and kills 
himself, after he has slain the Count Paris, who has come 
to the grave to weep once more over the bride whom death 
has torn from him. The Friar enters the vault to bear the 
awakened Juliet to the shelter of a cloister until her husband 
can arrive. To his horror he finds the corpse of Romeo lying 
at the foot of the monument. Juliet awakes : "Where is my 
Romeo?" is her first question. The Friar answers, "Thy 
husband in thy bosom there lies dead." That is enough 
— ^no accusation, no question, no request. Nothing is left 
for her but death, and she dies. So these immortal lovers, 
innocent, loving and beloved, descend together into their 
grave. But this„grave is not .the abode of rage^or of 
^despair. It is the altar of a holy love. Shakespeare has 
omitted a terribly tragic bit existing in the material of his 
play. Here Juliet awakes before Romeo has drawn his last 
breath. The lovers die with the terrible consciousness 
that their fatal haste has deprived them of a long and 
happy life of love. Shakespeare has at least spared to 
Romeo this grief, and he did wisely to omit this effect, so 
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actively exploited by the musical setters of the fable, to 
the real martyrdom of their hearers. Romeo and Juliet 
are as lovely in death as in life; their pain, the fearful 
tragedy of their fortunes, seems transfigured in the won- 
derful manner in which it is set before us. We leave 
their grave with deep sorrow, but without that horror which 
the redoubled agony of their despairing death would have 
left. The highest, most ideal aim of tragedy is here 
attained. Over their grave the hostile houses clasp hands 
in peace. The personages themselves perish through the 
power of fate and of their own passions, but above their 
tomb rises triumphantly victorious the eternal immortally 
true ideal of love, of peace, and pardon. 



"THE MERCHANT OF VENICE" 

Porfia — Nerissa—'/essua 

Mrs. Jameson, who has written a valuable work on the 
characteristics of Shakespeare's women, places Portia in 
the Merchant of Venice^ Isabella in Measure for Measure^ 
Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothings and Rosalind in 
As You Like It^ in one group which, fthg definga aa 
intellectual. By this she does not mean that in these 
lovely womanljLxharacters intelligence is developed at the 
expense of the heart, but that, in conjunction with worth 
and lovable qualities, intellect is pre-eminent in their com* 
position. This highly developed intellect is glorified in 
Portia by a truly poetic and romantic feeling, ennobled in 
Isabella by profound faith, enlivened in Beatrice by spark* 
ling wit, dazzling and striking in the former, mild and 
gentle in the latter. As testimony to the poet's creative 
fancy, each is alike admirable, so that we scarcely know , 
whom to admire most. Regarded, however, as real women, 
we must recognise Portia as the most perfect, because she 
possesses in a higher degree the noble womanly qualities. 
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She comes nearest to a perfect ideal of lovely and cultivated 
womanhood. Shakespeare drew the material of the Mer^ 
chant of Venice from two different sources, and as usual 
reveals his master-hand in the way he has interwoven the 
fables. The story of Antonio and Bassanio is taken from 
an Italian tale called // Mercatante di Venetia, the casket 
trial from the Gestis Romanoruvi. The figure of Portia, 
as we find her in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice^ is, 
. however, absolutely his own. \^e found in the source 
whence he drew, a cunning sorceress, a species of Circe, 
^vho deals in magic draughts. Out of this he created that 
splendid picture of womanhood whose whole being glows 
with a majestic charm ; a ray of the purest, divinest loveli- 
ness, Portia stands at the highest, most brilliant summit 
of life. She has been reared in princely opulence, tended 
with loving devotion; no care has nearcd her, no cloud 
has dimmed the heaven of her life. Her first grief was 
the death of her tender solicitous father, to whom she was 
devoted, and who, as long as he lived, did everything to de- 
velop, by careful training and education, the noble qualities 
of her heart and brilliant gifts of her intellect.! But this 
same devoted father by his last will placed his daughter in 
a singular and painful position. He removed the most im- 
portant step of her life, on which her whole future fate would 
hang, entirely out of the sphere of her will, causing it to 
depend on a curious riddle. Three caskets of gold, silver, 
and lead are placed at Belmont, Portia's princely residence ; 
her suitors must choose between these caskets. Whoever 
selects the right one will find Portia's portrait inside, and 
become the fortunate winner of her hand and property. 
She is bound over in no way to influence a suitor in his 
choice. Before he selects, each one must swear that if he 
chooses wrongly he will leave Belmont at once, never to 
woo any other lady, never to divulge which casket he had 
drawn, or what was its contents. These behests at first 
sight seem to belong to the class of over-subtle and tyran- 
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nical provisions by means of which parents grown weak- 
minded or imperiousi through the unhesitating obedience of 
their children, persist in ruling them even from the grave. 
But upon reflection, it appears in a diflerent light The 
father who has reared a being so noble as Portia must him* 
self have been a superior man, gifted with high qualities 
of intellect and heart. His daughter's profound grief also 
testifies to this. Neither weakness of mind nor tyrannical 
obstinacy, a desire to extend authority beyond the limits of 
the grave, can be the motive for this singular will, which 
seems to place the future fate of a daughter wholly in the 
hands of capricious fortune. It is through this behest that 
the father hopes to remove her fate from the grasp of blind 
fortune. He foresaw that an heiress so highly gifted 
by nature and wealth would be besieged by innumerable 
suitors, of whom many would be unworthy, seeking only her 
riches or physical beauty. From such suitors he wished to 
protect her. He wanted to prevent her throwing herself, 
dazzled perchance by outward charms, into the arms of an 
inferior. He wished that only the noble unselfish love of 
a man truly worthy should win the prize. To this end he 
imagined the riddle of the three caskets. Portia's portrait 
he placed in the least attractive, the leaden box. He felt 
assured that the unworthy suitors, those who sought only 
Portia's beauty or heritage, would never guess her high- 
minded father's meaning, would never select the right casket. 
Only true and faithful love divines what true and faithful 
love has imagined. The result proves that Portia's father 
understood human nature aright in its strength and its 
weakness. We recognise that this was the poet's concep- 
tion of the father's intention from the words of the clever 
and charming handmaid, Nerissa, who sees through the cun- 
ning of the old lord : " Your father was ever virtuous, and 
holy men at their death have good inspirations; therefore 
the lottery that he hath devised in these three chests, of 
gold, silver, and lead (whereof who chooses his meaning 
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chooses you)| will no doubt never be chosen by any 
rightly, but one who you shall rightly love/' and who is 
worthy of that love, we may venture to add. Nevertheless, 
Portia for the moment is in a difficult and unpleasant posi* 
tion. She is followed by a troop of admirers, of whom she 
"cannot choose one nor refuse none." She does not feel 
inclined to prefer one to another, as is shown by her criti- 
cisms when conversing about them with Nerissa. With 
acute but harmless wit, which reveals the humorous side of 
her character in an amiable light, she sketches each in a 
manner that proves how not one is really worthy of her 
costly prize. Nerissa consoles her with the assurance, that 
she is so convinced of the favourable issue of the casket 
trial, that she has been assured all these suitors will re- 
nounce their suit sooner than risk the hazard. 

Consoled by this news, Portia announces her fixed deter* 
mination, — to be expected of such a daughter, — to abide by 
her father's decision. At the same time, she announces that 
she is glad to be rid of her horde of suitors. ** If I live to 
be as old as Sybilla, I will die as chaste as Diana, unless I 
be obtained by the manner of my father's will. I am glad 
this parcel of wooers are so reasonable ; for there is not one 
of them but I dote on his absence, and I pray God to grant 
them a fair departure.'' But when Nerissa mentions the 
young Venetian Bassanio, who visited the house in her 
father's time, with warm praise, Portia's answer, "I re- 
member him well, and remember him worthy of thy praise," 
shows that here a chord had been touched that finds an 
echo in Portia's heart. Perhaps she would be pleased if 
this youth entered the lists and were successful. But Portia 
is not long relieved from uninvited wooers ; hardly has the 
door closed upon the departing pack, when a new one, the 
Prince of Morocco, is announced. Meanwhile this very 
Bassanio mentioned by Nerissa is bestirring himself in 
Venice. He has left his heart at Belmont, and would fain 
set out thither to claim the precious guerdon. Here the 
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second and terribly serious action of the drama joins on 
to the romantic world enclosed in Belmont Bassanio is 
no vicious or profligate spendthrift, but, with free-handed 
rashness, he has led a gay and expensive life, and has 
over ''disabled his estate." The best witness the poet 
gives us to his character is the warm, true, self-sacrificing 
friendship which the noble Antonio, whom men call in 
Venice "the royal merchant," feels for him. He has often 
helped him already, and Bassanio is deep in his debt. 
Therefore, when Bassanio wishes to appear properly at- 
tended at Belmont, and needs a sum of money far beyond 
his present means, he turns to Antonio. Not daring to 
speak openly, he tries to approach his purpose in a round- 
about manner, but Antonio with touching nobleness loosens 
his tongue, saying that he is ready to do for him all that 
lies in his power: 

You know me well» and herein spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance ; 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost 
Than if you had made waste of all I have ; 
Then do but say to me what I should do 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest unto it : therefore, speak. 

AferchafU of Venice^ act L scene t* 

Bassanio confidingly opens his heart. He relates that at 
Belmont he " did receive " from Portia's eyes " faur speech- 
less messengers,'' and that if he only had the means to join 
the ranks of her numerous and brilliant suitors, he hopes 
that his wooing might not be unsuccessful. Antonio ex- 
plains that his wealth is all at sea, and that for the moment 
he has not the sum required in ready money, but that his 
credit is good in Venice, and he is willing to pledge it 
to Bassanio for the sum he asks. Now the evil genius 
of the piece, Shylock, the old Jew, comes on the scene. 
Two passions sway his whole being, avarice and thirst of 
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vengeance. Riches are not to him, as to Portia, a means 
whereby he may spread joy and comfort around him, but 
an end in themselves, before which all other pursuits, even 
love for his only child, give way. Antonio must often have 
taunted and ill-treated him, and, what is in his eyes still 
more unpardonable, has lent money without interest, and 
so lowered the rate of usury. He says : 

I hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplidtj 

He lends out money gratis and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice* 

If I can catch him once uix)n the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails. 

Even there where merchants most do congregate. 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe. 

If I forgive him. — Merchant of Venice^ act L scene 3. 

A devilish plan takes shape iiu his mind when Bassanio 
comes to borrow 3000 ducats upon Antonio's security, at 
three months' date. The more /securely to entrap Antonio, 
he simulates benevolence and forgiveness; he will lend the 
money without interest; only as a pretext, in play, the 
merchant shall give a bond/ in which he gives Shylock 
the right, if he cannot pay the requisite siim at the right 
time, to cut a pound of flesn from any part he likes of the 
merchant's body. In spite of Bassanio's opposition, im- 
pelled by an inward presentiment against the idea of allow- 
ing Antonio to sign a document which sounds so dangerous, 
Antonio consents, because on the one hand he believes it is 
certain that the ships which carry his whole fortune will 
have arrived by the stated time; on the other, his whole 
artless spirit is convinced of Shylock's good intentions, and 
can credit no man capable of a trick so vile. Bassanio is 
thus put in possession of the money necessary for his ex- 
pedition, and prepares for it with zeal and magnificence. 
While Shylock is so cunningly laying his plan for the de- 
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struction of his enemy, the action commences which is to 
frustrate his schemes and bring about his own ruin. Taking 
the opportunity of this journey to Belmont, Lorenzo, a friend 
of Bassanio's, carries off Jessica, the Jew's only daughter, 
from her father's house. Given over entirely to avarice, 
Shylock has never won the heart of his beautiful and 
amiable cliild. The warm-blooded girl, full of the joy of 
living, is kept a close prisoner, no youthful amusement is 
allowed to her, she has no intercourse with girl friends; 
in a word, the house which should have been for her a 
happy and peaceful home is turned into a hell. So she 
seizes without reflection the chance which the love of the 
young Lorenzo offers, he having, in spite of her father's 
tyrannical isolation, found a way to set her free from her 
prison.-^. 

The religion in which she was bred has no hold on her, 
since it has not influenced her father in any way for good. 
This father's daily example, which only showed her, avarice, 
hatred, and an idolatrous worship of the golden calf, has 
stunted her moral sense, so that she does not hesitate to 
carry away with her a large share of his property, wounding 
him thereby in his tenderest point. """""" ^ 

While in Venice, the net is woven which shall entangle 
a noble man in meshes. Two new suitors arrive at Belmont, 
the Prince of Morocco and the Prince of Arragon. With 
dignified self-control Portia meets them. The wild, pas- 
sionate, and vain-glorious nature of the former, who seeks 
to recommend himself to a refined and delicate lady by 
boasting of his bloody deeds of valour, disgust the young girl 
as much as the absurd self-conceit of the second. But her 
father's wisdom reveals itself in a brilliant light. They each 
choose a wrong casket. " Who chooseth me must give and 
hazard all he hath," is the inscription on the leaden casket. 
Morocco will not hear of the unassuming lead. "Who 
chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves," is written 
on the casket of silver. The Moor considers himself entitled 
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to this, but the inscription on the golden one, ''Who 
chooseth me shall gain what many desire/' decides him to 
open that instead. The lady's portrait is concealed inside 
the casket that will win her. 

A man who, like Morocco, attaches such importance to 
outside semblance, cannot credit that the lady's picture can 
be enshrined in any casing so common as lead. Even 
silver is not worthy of such contents. Only gold beseems 
such a jewel, ahd the golden one is his choice. Instead of 
Portia's portrait, he finds a skull, with a scroll telling him 
that if " he was as wise as he is bold " he might have won 
Portia. 

The conceited Prince of Arragon, too, sets his deserts so 
high that he chooses the silver casket. He finds a fool's 
head, and must, to Portia's heartfelt satisfaction, betake 
himself off. Hardly, however, are these unfortunate wooers 
gone, before he is announced whose Portia's secret longing 
has desired ever since her fortune hung upon this chance, 
and who, she heartily wishes, may successfully read the 
riddle dictated by love. 

Infinitely touching and sweet is the anxiety with which 
Portia awaits Bassanio's choice. With calm indifference she 
looked forward to the trial of the unwelcome suitors, in 
full confidence in her father's wisdom in setting them this 
enigma. But now that her heart speaks for Bassanio, that 
she feels how her happiness or misery will be decided in 
the next few minutes, painful anxiety takes hold of her, 
her trust is shaken in the success of the game upon 
which so great a prize is wagered. She lets Bassanio 
read her heart, she longs to give him ever so small a sign, 
but her reverence for her father's will makes this impos- 
sible. With profound tenderness, yet with manly resolu- 
tion, Bassanio begs her to let him choose at once. Portia 
gives him the right answer : 

Away, then ! I am lock'd in one of them : 
If you do love me you will find it out. 
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This was what her father meant, and thus his will is 
gloriously fulfilled. While at Portia's orders soft and sweet 
music is played, Bassanio stands communing with himself 
before the caskets. Only a true man, the father had said, 
would pass over the gleaming gold, the shimmering silver, 
and choose the dull tmattractive lead. 

Speaking of his hopes, Bassanio, who truly and warmly 
loves the sweet Portia, and who has also won her heart, says : 

Thou gaudy gold. 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee ; 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
*Tween man and man ; but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught» 
lliy paleness moves me more than eloquence ; 
And here choose I : joy be the consequence ! 

Merchant of Venice, act uL toene 2. 

It is the consequence : he finds Portia's portrait, and the 
beloved is won. 

With overflowing happiness Portia sees the fortunate 
decision of her life's riddle. With touching humility and 
submission she gives herself and her possessions to Bassanio 
in words we quote since they furnish deep insight into the 
character of this lovable and womanly creation : 

You see me. Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 

Such as I am ; though for myself alone 

I would not be ambitious in my wish. 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 

I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 

More rich ; 

That only to stand high in your account^ 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account ; but the full sum of me 

Is sum of something, which, to term in gross 

Is an unlesson'd girl, unschoord, unpractised ; 

Happy in this, she b not yet so old 

But she may learn ; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
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Committ itself to yoan to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o'er myself; and even now, but now. 
This house, these servants and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away. 
Let it presage the ruin of your love 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Merchant if Vifntce, act iiL scene 2. 

All the lovely qualities of a noble and ideal wife shine 
through these words. The young lady, dowered with all 
the best physical and intellectual gifts, who brings to her 
lover an immense fortune, speaks to him whom she thus 
endows, with the most touching modesty. Of all her 
qualities, the power to improve and become more worthy of 
him seems to her the highest His will shall rule her in 
all things. She asks nothing of him but true and faithful 
love, symbolised by a ring she puts on his finger, which 
he is to keep as an inalienable pledge, even as a talisman of 
wedded happiness. In the fifth act this ring becomes the 
subject of a charming comedy. 

While the happiness of this noble pair is assured, two 
other hearts have found each other. Graziano, the lively, 
bold companion of Bassanio, and Ncrlssa, the lovable, 
faithful snivante of Portia, have promised to love each 
other; but the maiden subjects her consent to the same 
condition as that of Portia, and the fortunate issue of 
Bassanio*s choice has brought about also the happiness 
of his friend. But already the tempest begins to lower 
over the lovers, their sky is filled with threatening clouds. 
With Lorenzo and Jessica comes from Venice Salano, bring- 
ing a letter from Antonio, " of so shrewd import as to steal 
the colour from Bassanio's cheek." An unexpected and 
terrible thing has happened. All Antonio's vessels, bearing 
his whole fortune, have gone down. The fatal bond which 
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Shylock holds has fallen due. Antonio is not in a position to 
set himself free by repaying it, and the cruel Jew insists on 
the literal fulfilment of his bond, unmoved by the entreaties 
of the most important merchants, the senators, the Doge him- 
self. Jessica says she has often heard her father swear 
"that he would rather have Antonio's flesh than twenty 
times the value of the sum that he did owe him/' If right, 
power, and wisdom do not move him, Antonio's life is in the 
greatest danger. But the magnanimity of the noble man is 
unshaken. In his letter to Bassanio he writes : " Sweet 
Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, my creditors grow 
cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; 
and since, in paying it, it is impossible I should live, all debts 
are cleared between you and I, if I might but see you 
at my death; notwithstanding use your pleasure; if your 
love do not persuade you to come, let not tny letters." A 
man able to win and keep such a friend is indeed the only 
man worthy of a wife like Portia. The character of this 
lady, whose amiable side only we have hitherto beheld, now 
rises to tlie highest point of self-sacrifice and magnanimity of 
which a noble woman is capable. It is painful to her of course 
to part from her beloved husband on the very day of their 
marriage, but she does not hesitate an instant. She thinks 
not of herself, but only of the noble, generous friend, to whom 
she and Bassanio owe their happiness, and whose life it 
now threatened by his vindictive foe. She will not stop one 
moment to enjoy her happiness before everything possible 
has been done to save this true friend. She urges Bassanio, 
since their marriage has given him full right over her person 
and pro])erty, to go without delay to his friend's assistance ; 
she places her whole fortune at his disposal, nor does she 
stop here. After Bassanio and his friend have hastened to 
Venice, she cannot abide to remain idle at home, awaiting 
the result of the attempt to save Antonio. Her brave noble 
heart compels her to aid in the rescue of this inestimable 
man. She goes to work with all the determination of her 
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character. Her acute intellect conceives a plan. A faithful 
servant is sent to her uncle, the renowned doctor of law, 
Bellario of Padua, with the order to bring all the garments 
and documents he will send to the "common ferry that 
leads to Venice." She hastens away with Nerissa, after 
confiding her house to the care of Lorenzo and his young 
wife Jessica, who have fled to Belmont from Venice. At 
this serious moment it is wonderful to note the overflowing 
humour with which she discusses a project that seems so 
extraordinary and difficult for a lady. Her sunny cheerful 
temperament never fails this wonderful woman, even in 
her gravest enterprises. The exalted wisdom that dwells 
in her is never stern or gloomy, she is lifted above 
the sordid cares of life, she lives in the ampler ether, 
the diviner air of a self-controlled and self-comprehending 
spirit. 

Meantime a dreadful tragedy is preparing in Venice, 
threatening the happiness of so many noble spirits. Shy- 
lock, with the implacability of a hardened temper filled 
with hatred, insists upon the literal fulfilment of his bond. 
Antonio's misfortune was his only consolation in the ill-luck 
which befell himself through his daughter's flight ; he does 
not mourn the loss of his child, but the treasures she car- 
ried off and spent during her journey with her self-chosen 
husband in the most extravagant way. He says, "Would 
that my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in 
her ear; would she were hearsed at my foot, and the ducats 
in her coffin." Antonio must pay for all. The legal force 
of the " merry bond," and his universally known incapability 
to pay the money, has delivered him unarmed into the hands 
of the Jew. In the trial which takes place, under the pre- 
sidency of the Doge, where Shylock opposes Antonio, who 
appears surrounded by his mourning friends, the noble mer- 
chant, though he has renounced every hoi)e of rescue from 
his merciless enemy, never loses, even for a moment, his 
composure and self-control. Shylock remains deaf to all 
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representations, he refuses to accept double the sum due, 
he rejects with cruel scorn every appeal to his pity. To 
all accusations against his hard-heartedness he replies with 
bitter and skilful sophism ; he takes his stand upon his rights 
as a citizen, which every burgher may appeal to; takes his 
stand upon his bond, and nothing else, for it remains lawful 
and unassailable until they '' can rail the seal from off it'' 
The situation is strained to the highest pitch, the tragic 
catastrophe seems unavoidable. The Doge and his court of 
justice would fain save Antonio, but their hands arc tied by 
the law, which is plainly on Shylock's side, and which they 
cannot break without shaking the foundations on which 
rest the greatness of Venice. The intense excitement pre- 
pares us for the appearance of Portia, who brings salvation 
in a practical way. At Shylock's monstrous request that 
the sentence may be immediately pronounced, the Doge 
answers that the verdict can be delayed until the opinion 
of the famous doctor of law, Bellario, has been taken on 
the case. While Shylock, with hellish triumph, whets his 
knife "to cut the forfeiture from the bankrupt,'VNcrissa, 
dressed like a clerk, brings a letter from Bellario, saying 
that he himself is sick, but that he sends in his place the 
young doctor of laws, Balthazar, who knows his opinion, and 
upon whose wisdom and judicial learning they may depend. 
Portia now enters disguised as a lawyer. Although each of 
the former scenes have shown her in an amiable and inter- 
esting light, yet the following, the scene in court, is that in 
which her highest characteristics are displayed. Here her 
whole divine personality appears ; here her high spirit, her 
noble womanly wisdom comes to view. The painful uncer- 
tainty and anxiety in which she at first leaves the court, the 
defendant, and his friends, is not given by the poet simply 
for effect, but of necessity. Portia desires not only to rescue 
Antonio, but also to assure her husband's honour by paying 
his debt, and therefore desires to be indebted to everything 
for the rescue before she tries the quibble in law to which 

N 
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she ultimately has recourse. So, after recognising the 
force of the bond, and receiving Antonio's personal decla- 
ration, she turns to Shylock with the incomparable appeal 
for mercy : 

The quality of mercy is not strain'dp 

It dropi^cth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blest ; 

It bicsseth him that gives and him that takes ; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 

That, in the course of justice,' none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. ' 

Merchant of Venice^ act iv. scene U 

But that Shylock, who wished to ** see his daughter dead 
at his foot, and the stolen ducats in her cofHn,'' has no ears 
for such music. Then she addresses herself to his avarice, 
and bids him " take thrice the money, let me tear the bond." 
But the passion for revenge conquers even that which has 
until now been strongest in Shylock's strong heart, the 
thirst for gold. Portia gravely puts aside Bassanio's en- 
treaty that the court should, " to do a great right, do a little 
wrong," and " wrest once the law to their authority." Upon 
the strict observance of the law rests the safety of the state, 
"no power in \'enice can alter a decree established — it 
cannot be," she says. Triumphantly Shylock praises the 
wisdom of the young judge as " a second Daniel come to 
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judgment** Portia still ddays pronouncing t verdict, but^ 
with well-balanced prudence, with admirable skill, she first 
allows Shylock to refuse the offer of the sum, counted out 
three times, in order that, when he sees later on that things 
are going against him and his victim will escape, he may 
not claim what he has refused in open court* With the 
same clear foresight, Portia gives the Jew the opportunity 
to show his cruelty, his ferocious longing for his enemy's 
blood, in the most terrible light. Indeed, she draws him on. 
Hence when he, the merciless, is caught in his own net, he 
finds that he has deprived himself of all claim upon the 
mercy or grace of others. She warns Antonio seriously 
that he must prepare for death. "Lay bare," she says, 
"your bosom," provoking from Shylock the wild-beast cry 
which makes him hateful to all : 

Ay, his breast : 
So says the bond : doth it not, noble judge? 
' Nearest his heart : ' these are the very words. 

With eagerness he displays the scales he has brought to 
weigh the flesh. With the same wise intention of placing 
in a clear light Shylock's monstrous cruelty, and to establish 
his determination to cling to the letter of the bond, she asks 
him " to have by some surgeon, on his charge, to stop his 
wounds, lest he do bleed to death." With demoniac cold- 
ness, Shylock, who always falls into the traps set, asks: 
" Is it so nominated in the bond ? I cannot find it : it is 
not in the bond." In fine contradiction to his extreme and 
unfeeling hardness of heart stand the mild and noble words 
with which Antonio, with certain death before his eyes, takes 
a last leave of his friends. Bassanio " must not grieve that he 
has fallen into this for him.'' He says fortune herein shows 
herself kind, for she will not " let him outlive his wealth to 
view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow an age of poverty." 
Doubly touching is the message he sends to the wife of the 
young friend, for whom he is about to lay down his life, 
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unconscious tliat she is present How proud and blest 
must Portia have felt in the possession of a husband able 
to win such a friendship, true even to death, when she 
hears Antonio say : 

Commend me to your honourable wife ; 
TeU her the process of Antonio's end ; 
Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Merthant tf VtnUe^ act ir. scene i. 

The terrible tragedy at this moment is agreeably softened 
by the humour of the short conversation which follows 
between Bassanio and Gratiano on the one hand, and their 
disguised wives on the other, the fun of which is known only 
to the women, while the men are speaking in bitter earnest. 
The two young husbands both declare that they would offer 
up their wives, dearly as they love them, to deliver Antonio 
from "that devil." Playfully the women reply, that they 
would get little thanks for their offer, if their wives happened 
to be by to hear them make it. But Portia knows how to 
value the feeling which lies beneath Bassanio's words. Far 
from being angered because in this moment of agony he 
puts his friend above his wife, she loves him all the more, 
knowing that such a friend will make the best of husbands. 
Now comes the verdict. Shylock has scornfully repelled 
every chance offered him of obtaining grace cither through 
pity or avarice. He has shown himself in all his fiendish- 
ness, in the whole hellish energy of his criminal will, in the 
complete nakedness of his nature, hardened against every 
noble movement of humanity. Portia annihilates him, as he 
clings literally to his bond, through the very literal mean- 
ing of that bond. " Yes," she says, " a pound of that same 
merchant's flesh is thine; the law allows it, and the court 
awards it." Shylock prepares to rush upon his enemy, when, 
like a boh from the clear sky, Portia calls upon him to 
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Tarry a little ; tlieve it tomething die. 

Thit bond doth give thee here no Jot of blood t 

The words expressly are * a pound of flesh t ' 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh t 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 

Are, by the kws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 

MerckoiU rf Vmki^ act It. toene i* 

The passage from the deepest, most hopeless despair to 
the highest delight at this unexpected turn of things is 
wonderful As if freed from the weight of an alp, every 
soul in court draws a breath of relief. Deeply moved, his 
friends surround and embrace the rescued Antonio. With 
bitter mockery, justified by the agony of anxiety which he 
has undergone, Gratiano flings in the face of the shocked 
and irresolute Jew his own expression, repeated more than 
once in triumph at Portia's former l^al decision — "O, 
upright judge! Mark, Jew! A learned judge." Shylock, 
who sees the gratification of his vengeance slipping away 
from him, allows his other ruling passion, avarice, to 
awake. To his timid question, '' Is that the law ? ** Portia 
answers : 

Thyself shall see the act ; 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 

Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest* 

He then says he is willing to accept the offer of the three- 
fold sum, and Bassanio is ready to pay it to him. But now 
Portia's foresight appears successfully. The Jew, she says, 
has asked for his rights, he shall have them, nothing more, 
but he must be careful to cut ''just a pound of flesh ; if he 
takes more) nay, if the scale do turn but in the estimation of 
a hair, he dies, and all his goods are confiscate." Trapped 
thus by his avarice as well as by his bloodthirstiness. Shy- 
lock falls back upon this request — " Give me my principal, 
and let me go." But the whole weight of the vengeance 
which, with criminal defiance, he called down on his own 
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head when, resisting every appeal, he called out passionately, 
"My deeds upon my head, I claim the law," is now to 
fall upon him. Portia, who knew well what she was about 
when she let him speak before the court, refusing the offer 
of the money, coolly answers : 

He hath refused it in the open court : 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

As he tries to depart snarling, the last crushing blow falls 
from Portia's lips : " Tarry, Jew, the law hath yet another 
hold on you. It is enacted in the laws of Venice, that if 
any alien, by direct or indirect attempts, seek the life of any 
citizen, half his goods are forfeit to the party against whom 
he doth contrive, the other half to the State, and his life lies 
in the mercy of the Doge." Shy lock now falls under the 
enactment of this law, for he has indirectly, and directly 
too, sought Antonio's life. " Down therefore and beg mercy 
of the Duke." The Duke grants him his life, " before he 
asks it," but condemns him to pay half his property to 
.Antonio, the other half to the State "which humbleness," 
he says, " may drive into a fine." The raging despair that 
now breaks forth from Shylock shows the whole nature of 
the man, who all his life has known no God but Mammon, 
and seen himself deprived of this sole basis of existence 
through his own fault : 

Nay, take my life and all ; pardon not that : 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Merchant of Venice, act iv. scene I. 

Antonio promises to leave the half of Shylock's goods 
that are to fall to him to Lorenzo and Jessica, and begs 
the Duke to quit the fine for one half of his goods, on 
condition, first, " that presently he do become a Christian ; " 
second, that he shall "record a giil there in. the court of all 
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he dies possessed, unto bis son Lorenzo and his daughter.'* 
The Doge compels the Jew to do this, or else he will recant 
the pardon he has pronounced. Shylock, overpowered and 
crushed, quits the court, after assenting to everything. 
Thus has Portia splendidly fulfilled her task of not remaiil* 
ing an idle spectator of the rescue of him to whom she 
owes her happiness, on which she had set herself with 
such noble resolution. She has torn the victim, already 
given up for lost, from out the claws of the foe who seized 
him with devilish cunning and cruelty. She has reversed 
this doom, so that it has fallen crushing upon the wretch's 
head. 

We must accord a few words to this solution of the process 
at law, which certainly satisfies our moral sense, but seems, 
at a superficial glance, to be the result of a sophistical 
quibble. Portia does not compel the Jew to renounce his 
bond ; he may take his pound of ilesh, but at his own risk, 
for the bond gives him a pound of ilesh only. But it is 
obvious that to cut a pound of flesh from a living man 
entails, of necessity, the shedding of his blood, and the 
law of Venice, in common with that of every civilised land, 
forbids this. There is therefore a contradiction between the 
law which permits such a contract, and the higher one that 
prohibits the shedding of blood. Here, therefore, we have 
document against document, letter against letter, in which 
the weakness and imperfection of human legislation is made 
apparent, and thus opportunity is given for the solution 
of the dark problem, which, a moment before, seemed to 
promise so truly tragic an ending. Portia seeks and 
finds that which does not annul the bond, but hinders its 
execution. 

The reasonableness and poetic justice of the solution 
appears to be unmistakable. There is in the discovery and 
application of this point of law nothing unjudicial, nothing 
unreasonable. 

Antonio is saved through Portia's wisdom— not through 
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that of the law, but rather through its weakness, because it 
had a Shylock to deal with. If the Jew's selfishness had 
not equalled his hate, he might have flung his own life into 
the scale to destroy his enemy, and the law would not 
have hindered him ; but he could not rise to this pitch of 
resolution. Portia foresaw this, and calculated upon it 

Whether Shylock was baptized or not, in fulfilment of the 
sentence, we do not know, as he does not appear again in 
the drama. 

The closing impression left by the play is the triumph of 
love over selfishness. 

In the hall of justice in Venice, as in the hall of decision 
in Belmont, the same fundamental idea is put symbolically 
before us. Love is strong, selfishness weak ; the one attains 
what the other misses. Love solves the dark riddles of life, 
bringing forth from a shadowed present a bright future; 
finds a way of issue, when even justice can give no further 
aid. Love, too, is the only fundamental power of life ; with- 
out it there is no understanding life's problems, no sure 
groundwork for society, no happiness, no future. Love 
stands upon the basis of true justice, for it is the funda- 
mental law of life. Hate stands only upon the semblance 
of justice, for it undermines the foundations of life. There- 
fore love must be victorious through Almighty power ; hatred, 
however, and selfishness, proudly and vindictively though 
they demean themselves, must fall through their own weak- 
ness, despite all appearances. 

We must devote a few words to the fifth act and the 
amusing comedy of the rings. The drama required a 
pleasant ending and a humorously romantic one. The 
wonderful garden scene in the fifth act might be defined 
as roguishi so full is it of twinkling humour, of serio-comic 
pleasantry and light-hearted banter. Bassanio loves his 
wife as his own life, her love is his bliss, her possession his 
happiness. Luck, love, life, hang for him on the retainment 
of the ring she has given to him. As long as the foreign 
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doctor asks this ring as the only guerdon for bis deed, he 
might refuse, however painful it was to deny it. But the 
entreaty of his friend, ready to pay the price of his hap- 
piness with his life, that he will reward his unlooked-for 
saviour with the desired jewel, he cannot resist Had he 
not said that ''his own life, his wife, all the world, hold 
not dearer than his friend's life " ? Could Portia wish that 
her husband had done otherwise? In spite of this, she 
cruelly teases him with accusations. But the judge who 
knew so well how to plead the cause of mercy cannot 
be pitiless and unforgiving. This affected cruelty is only 
the playfulness of doubly blessed love; she knows not 
how to express the fulness of her joy at finding her 
husband's faith thus proved by his unfaithfulness. She 
must call humour to her assistance. The humour she 
showed once before when Bassanio, before the court, gave 
Antonio the assurance that seemed at the time to conflict 
with his duty as a husband. Could Portia, ''on such a 
night," be angry in earnest with her lover, who is only 
apparently unfaithful? — on such a night, when all the 
enamoured couples meet at Belmont ? — on such a night, in 
which Luna, the heavenly lamp of love, " sleeps so sweetly 
on that bank," in which Lorenzo talks of the "floor of 
heaven," and the music of the spheres, and "the young- 
eyed cherubim " so exquisitely, and of the sound o( earthly 
music, too, disposing to forgiveness ? When Portia enters 
this garden, her own home, she enjoys the proud feeling 
of having done a good action. She compares it to a little 
candle that throws its beams from her own hall. Thus 
attuned, the most love-worthy of all women can have only 
peace and forgiveness in her breast ; therefore the last play- 
ful shadows of division vanish in sweet peace and renewed 
vows of love. Promises of love and faith are exchanged, 
forgiveness afresh and mercy are the sweet flowers of love. 
No poet has ever sung more gloriously the might and 
beauty of love, it is the very moonlight of the realm 
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of night Portia is certainly among the most gifted and 
charming female characters a heaven-endowed poet ever 
'created. 

THE WOMEN OF "RICHARD III." 
Princess Anne — Queen Elizabeth 

It will be difficult to defend the two women in Richard 
IlLf Princess Anne and Queen Elizabeth, who have always 
been pronounced caricatures by members of their own sex. 
Here two similar scenes must be considered. In the one, 
Richard, alike hateful in mind and body, persuades Princess 
Anne, widow of the Lancastrian Prince of Wales, whom he 
murdered, beside the bier of her father-in-law, Henry the 
Sixth, whom he also murdered, to listen favourably to his 
proposals of marriage. In the other, he wins over Queen 
Elizabeth, widow of Edward the Fourth, whose lovely boys 
have fallen under his murderous hand, to consent to his 
union with her daughter, the last child left to hen And 
this too after his first wife, Anne, has recently died under 
circumstances which aroused suspicion that her death might 
be ascribed to Richard's murderous practices. Docs he not 
himself declare that " he'll have her, but he will not keep 
her long." As soon as his ends are served he will get rid 
of her. These two scenes have shocked even the poet's 
most faithful admirers, and all objections raised cannot be 
set aside. Let us only consider! She was daughter to 
the mighty Earl of Warwick, called the king-maker, because 
more than once in the frightful civil wars between the Red 
Rose of Lancaster and the White Rose of York the question 
was decided by him ; wife to the young and amiable Lancas- 
trian prince, Edward of Wales, the future king, therefore in 
the most brilliant position. She was brought up in a house 
whose splendour eclipsed that of the royal court, and was 
destined, it seemed, herself to wear a crown. And now! 
Flung from her high estate, deprived of her father by his 
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death on the battlefield, of her youthful husband by a cruel 
murder, at once an orphan and a widow, beggared instead 
of honoured by the triumph of the rival house, weeping 
she follows the coffin of her lately-murdered father-in-law, 
King Henry the Sixth. While giving utterance to her grief 
in passionate expressions, there comes upon her the very 
man who has placed his iron grip upon her life, by whom 
she has been orphaned and widowed, who has destroyed 
all the flowers that promised to bear her such ripe and 
glorious fruit, whose hands are gory with the blood of her 
father, husband, and father-in-law. And this Richard of 
Gloster, the wicked demon whom she has so much reason 
to hate, is not even gifted with outward charms, such as 
might dazzle and lead astray a weak or sensually-minded 
woman. God has set an outward mark on this evil prince, 
who thus describes himself: 



I, that am rudely stamp'd, and want love's majesty. 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 
I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfinish*d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at mc as I halt by them, 

KUhard III^ act L icene I* 



Anne's good and bad qualities, we might suppose, would 
render it impossible for her to lend a favourable ear to the 
wooing of this hateful man, so unplcasing in exterior. All 
her memories as daughter and wife must cleave an abyss 
between her and this unlovely wooer. And yet, after an 
angry outbreak of hatred and scorn, she parts from him 
with words which, though they still sound doubtful and equi- 
vocal, allow him to hope for a favourable issue to his suit. 
She takes his ring, albeit with the phrase, ** to take is not 
to give/' The monster sees himself nearing the prize, and 
' breaks out triumphantly : 
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Was ever woman in this humour wooM ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

1*11 have her ; but I will not keep her long. 

What ! I, that kiird her husband and her father, 

To take her in her heart's extremest hate, 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 

Having God, her conscience, and these bars against met 

And I nothing to back my suit at all 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win her, all the world to nothing ! 

Hal 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 

Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkesbury ? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Framed in the prodigality of nature. 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal, 

The spacious world cannot again afford ; 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me. 

That cropp'd the golden prime of this sweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woful bed ? 

On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety? 

On me, that halt and am unshapen thus ? 

JiicharJ III,, act L scene 2. 

Shakespeare himself, in this monologue, furnishes a criti- 
cism on the situation. He thus places it beyond question 
that the scene was not the result of carelessness. Out- 
rageous as it is, it was written with perfect consciousness, 
with foresight and preparation. It is noticeable that he, 
who generally keeps so close to history, here falls markedly 
and consciously away. In the scene with Elizabeth he 
almost repeats himself. The poet, who, we know, is such 
an adept in knowledge of human nature, and not least of 
the female heart, shows us such an alarming example of 
feminine weakness and want of character that we hesitate 
to follow him. Certainly he uses all the gifts at his com- 
mand to make this development appear natural and founded 
in the character of the female sex. With rough words, and 
with a manner learned, no doubt, in the wild school of civil 
war, Richard stops the procession in which Anne, as mourner, 
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is following the corpse of King Henry the Sixth to its last 
resting-place. ''Villains, set down the corpse, or, by St 
Paul, ril make a corpse of him that disobeys.** In a tone 
of the sweetest flattery he turns to Anne, paying homage 
to her beauty, praying for her forgiveness. Undeterred 
by the disgust she evinces, he answers every abusive 
phrase with tender words or with outrageous lies. He lays 
the blame of all his crimes on her, he declares they were 
all caused by his passionate desire to possess her charms. 
Anne's horror at first knows no bounds ; she spits at the 
dissembler. The change follows in consequence of a 
skilful appeal made to a certain side of the female char« 
acter, by his prayer to her to slay him with her own hand. 
She betrays her weakness in the words, "Though I wish 
thy death, I will not be thy executioner." If we wish to 
grasp to a certain extent the psychological movement of 
Anne's mind, leading to a result so painfully surprising, we 
must remember twp traits inherent in the nature of woman. 
On the one hand, they are apt to judge crimes more mildly 
when committed for their sakes; on the other, they feel 
exalted by the thought of reforming a wild,, untamed, 
abandoned man by their gentle influence, and awakening 
him to softer feelings.j Still we cannot feel entirely satisfied 
with this justification We cannot believe that female weak- 
ness and want of character can go as far as Shakespeare 
would have us think. We have often heard in comedies 
of the fickleness of the female sex in love afiairs, and have 
laughed heartily at such stories. But a fable does not 
become true through repetition, and this supposed great 
. female fickleness is one of those fables. We know our 
mothers, wives, and sisters too well, to believe that in such 
a situation so sudden a change in woman is psycho- 
logically possible, and we refuse to accept in serious drama 
a motive we suffer in comedy. Even Shakespeare cannot 
be allowed to shock our sense of nature and truth, and 
we turn away in disgust from this scene, where breathes 
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such contempti so low and unjustifiable an estimate of the 
female sex. 

The matter is rather different in the scene with EHzabethi 
but hardly more favourable towards women. In the same 
way as Anne suffered cruelty through Richard as daughter 
and wife, so in Elizabeth the holiest and warmest of womanly 
feelings, maternal love, has been outraged to the last de- 
gree by the bloody and cruel usurper. Her lovely, hope- 
ful boys, endowed with the fairest gifts of heart and mind, 
promising a brilliant future, and causing intense joy to 
their mother by their beauty and lovableness, have been 
murdered in the flower of their youth. Besides, the holiest 
sentiment of a mother's heart, her feminine ambition has 
also been mortally wounded. The widowed queen, though 
she had lost the throne, might hope to fill a splendid position 
as the king's mother. She was hurled down irrevocably 
from her high place, and forced to behold the crown on the 
head of him who had slain her dearest. The gulf separating 
her from this murderer was as deep as that which divided 
him from Anne. Before Richard's last crime had broken 
her heart, Elizabeth during her husband's lifetime had 
plenty of opportunities of learning how dangerous was the 
.character of Richard of Gloster, his falsehood and hypocrisy. 
Before he murdered her sons he had destroyed her whole 
family, whom he always regarded with envious hatred. 
How could she allow her daughter, the last child his un- 
dying rage had left her, to marry this man, the murderer of 
her brothers — the man too whom she more than suspected 
of poisoning his first wife, poor befooled Anne ? And yet 
this most monstrous thing happens; she lets herself be 
persuaded, and agrees to be the bearer of his proposals to 
her daughter, albeit after a hard struggle and with the full 
consciousness of the unnatural character of her steps. The 
passage is characteristic : 

Q. Elit. ShaU I be tempted of the devil thus? 
K. Hich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good« 
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Q, Mih. Shall I forget myself to be myself? 

Al Atri. Ay» if yourselft remembcmnoe wfoog jooitdl 

Q. £/tM, But thou didst kill my childien. 

AT. ^iVi. But in your daughter's womb I bury them | 
Where in that nest of spiceiy they shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 

Q. Eiix, Shall I go win my daughter to thy will ? 

AT. iiick. And be a happy mother by the deed« 

Q. EltM. I ga Write to me very shortly. 
And you shall understand from me her mind. 

/'. Jiich* Bear her my true love's kiss ; and so, iarewdL 

[ExUQ.EUmUik. 
Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman. 

Richard IIL^ act iv. scene 4. 

One circumstance must be noted here which did not come 
into play in the case of Anne. Affairs in England were 
approaching a serious crisis. The bloody manner in which 
Richard ascended the throne, the violence with which he 
swayed his ill-gotten sceptre, was calculated to excite a 
strong reaction. The young Earl of Richmond was pre- 
paring an expedition against the tyrant. From the whole 
context it would appear that Elizabeth knew this. The plan 
must already have been ventilated that afterwards culmi- 
nated in the marriage of Elizabeth's daughter, heiress of the 
House of York, and Richmond, son of Catherine, widow of 
Henry the Fifth, and half brother of Henry the Sixth, 
who claimed the throne as heir of the Lancastrian branch. 
By this marriage all disputes as to the right of the two 
Houses was avoided, and a peaceful and undisputed succes- 
sion to the throne secured. The utmost prudence was 
necessary in dealing with the politic and crafty tyrant If 
he discovered prematurely that there was a connection be- 
tween Richmond and Elizabeth, if he came upon the traces 
of a marriage so fraught with danger to himself, this re- 
morseless man might be capable of resolves and actions 
perilous both to the widowed queen and daughter. It 
may well be, therefore, that Elizabeth, to deceive the great 
deceiver, and to gain time for Richmond's arrival, pretended 
to agree to Richard's proposal If this was her idea, she 
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cannot be blamed. But it is not quite clear. We cannot 
help thinking that the queen, to ensure a throne for her 
daughter in the event of Richmond's failure, contemplated 
her marriage with the murderer of her brothers, of her 
whole family. Here we once more have the impression 
that a bitter misogynist guides the pen, and the thought 
again obtrudes itself that the poet wrote these scenes under 
the influence of unpleasant memories of suffering inflicted 
on him by some woman. We have already mentioned our 
theory that reasons may be discovered in Shakespeare's 
earlier plays for such a conclusion, and that the history of 
his domestic life caused him to wish to avenge himself upon 
the female sex. The demoniac passions of the women in 
Henry VI., the colourless weakness of those in Richard I I L, 
seem to have been used by him with a sort of pleasure as 
subjects of the bitterest satire. 



"RICHARD II." 

Duchess ofGloster — The Queen— Duchess of Yorh 

This historic drama, which deals with the rise of the 
House of Lancaster, was written not very long after Richard 
III., and inaugurates the grand series of dramas which have 
unrolled before the English people, as in a gigantic panorama, 
one of the most terrible periods of their history. Surely no 
other nation can boast so precious a possession. The 
female characters in this play are not of great importance. 
First comes the Duchess of Gloster, widow of the king's 
uncle, the lately murdered Duke of Gloster. We find her 
in excited colloquy with her brother-in-law, John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. In ardent words she conjures him to 
avenge the murder of her late husband, his brother, if only 
for the sake of his own safety, for if he takes patiently the 
atrocious murder of his brother he shows his enemies the 
way to his own life. But old Gaunt remains quiet and 
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uniDoved befom the fieiy seal of the vindictive woman, and 
advises her, since the "anointed deputy of Heaven has 
caused his brother's death, to turn to Heaven, the widow's 
-champion and defence.'* She knows that on that veiy day 
Lancaster's son, Henry Bolingbroke, Earl of Hereford, after- 
wards King Henry IV., is to fight with Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, accused by him of high treason, and whom she 
calls the " butcher " of her husband. She wishes Henry all 
manner of success and retreats into widowed retirement, 
" with companion grief, to end her life/' and in fact dies 
soon after. The queen, Richard's wife, is a gentle, lovable 
being, of no intellectual importance, devoted to her husband. 
The departure of this husband for Ireland throws her into 
a sad and troubled mood. She controlled her grief at the 
moment of parting, but when she had said farewell to so 
sweet a guest as Richard, she can no longer do so. The 
terrible news of the landing of the banished Bolingbroke 
causes her to lose all courage, as if everything were already 

lost. 

Who shaU hinder me? 
I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope : he b a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper back of death. 
Who gently would dissolve the bands of life. 
Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Richard IL^ act iL scene 2. 

Touching is the scene of the last parting between the 
queen and Richard, before he is led to prison, whence 
death only frees him. Her true love, her profound tender- 
ness, are shown in every word. She utters not a syllable 
of lamentation over her own fall; all her thoughts are 
concentrated on him only — on him whom she would have 
followed into the deepest dungeon, had Bolingbroke, who 
has now ascended the throne as Henry IV., permitted it. 

The third female character in this play is the old Duchess 
of York. If the queen appeals to our sympathies in her 
wifely character, it is a mother who now moves us by her 

o 
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cares and anguish. Her son Aumerle has entered into 
a conspiracy against the life of the newly crowned king, 
Henry IV, His father, the old Duke of York, has dis- 
covered this, and insists on going straight to the king to 
denounce his own son of high treason. With earnest words, 
with energy, the Duchess conjures him to conceal his fault, 
not to "rob her of a happy mother's name," and when, 
deaf to her entreaties, he rides off, she urges her son to ride 
faster and arrive before his father. She herself, despite her 
age, sets off, "and never will she rise up from the ground 
till Bolingbroke have pardoned." York, a second Brutus, 
counsels the king to inflict exemplary punishment on the 
guilty youth, his own son, but the powerful eloquence of the 
Duchess, who trembles for her child's life, touches the heart 
of Bolingbroke, and he pardons young Aumerle, while the 
other conspirators receive condign punishment. " A god on 
earth thou art ! " cries the Duchess, who sees her dearest 
saved by her courage and resolution. 



THE WOMEN IN " KING JOHN " 

Constance — Queen Eleanor — Blanche of Castile 

Independent, each complete in itself, they stand beside 
the mighty series of eight royal dramas which portray the 
course of English history from the accession of the House 
of Lancaster, through the terrible wars of the White and 
Red Roses, to the accession of the Tudor, Henry VIII., a 
couple of dramas that bring before our eyes two important 
movements in the history and development of England. 
King John shows how the realm, which had gained almost 
infinite power through a line of wise, prudent, and power- 
ful monarchs, had fallen under a weak sovereign, from this 
majestic height They tell how this once proud England 
submitted herself to Papal authority; how the politicians 
of Rome, with that diplomatic skill which distinguished 
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them in all ageSi cleverly manipulated the difficulties of 
the king and the internal confusion of England, to reduce 
the monarch to submission. On the other hand, the great 
barons of the realm exacted from this same king, in Magna 
Charta, the unalterable foundations of a monarchy consti- 
tutionally controlled by Parliament. Henry VIIL brings 
before us a powerful, energetic monarch, who, to gratify his 
' passions, is made the unwilling instrument through which is 
accomplished one of the greatest and most important move- 
ments for the future of England, the Reformation, and the 

^ loosening of the land from the rule of the Papal See. King 
John has a purely political action, hence the women here are 
somewhat in the background. In Henry VHL the monarch's 
passion for Anne BuUen is the leading motive. Conse- 
quently the ambition of Anne Bullen, who cleverly exploits 
Henry's love, and the touching patience and noble dignity 
with which Queen Catherine meets her fate, play a prominent 

I part. Still the women in King John have also an import- 
ance that enables us to admire the art of character-painting, 
and the power with which the exceedingly scant historical 
materials have been used. When we examine the most 
prominent female character in King John^ Constance, the 
mother of Prince Arthur, whose place has been usurped by 

) his uncle, the king, we are struck with her resemblance to 
Volumnia, the mother of Corlolanus. In both a powerful 
pride, a destructive ambition, a glowing maternal love, an 
unbending strength of will, are distinguishing characteristics. 
But the great difference between these two characters lies 

\ in the circumstance, that while Volumnia, who, with her great 

' and hard characteristics, exhibits only a part of the qualities 
of her people, and that its patrician portion, has grown by 
natural development, Constance is a more self-contained 
being, for she draws her strong passions, her peculiarities 
as well as her weaknesses, from her personal fate. This 

\ history Shakespeare has set forth with all its attendant 

I circumstances in a true and lively toanner, in accordance 
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with the materials at his command. These materials^ cer- 
tainly, gave him only scattered and somewhat vague hints 
and indications, but he manipulated them so skilfully in 
the portrayal of her personality and character, that there 
is no doubt the picture given agrees fully with the historic 
background from which it arises, and also comes very 
near historic truth when compared with the results of 
later researches into the history and character of Con- 
stance. Shakespeare shows us Constance in a few scenes 
only, but these suffice to impress us with the conviction 
that we have here before us the result of a life singu- 
larly diversified and full of meaning — an uncontrollable 
will, a wild passionate temper, that fights unwcariedly, 
undeterred by defeat, against inimical and victorious forces. 
Constance was the only daughter, and therefore heiress, of 
Duke Conan IV. of Brittany. She was born unfortunate, 
so to speak. Her great-grandmother, Mathildc, wife of 
Conan III., was as ambitious as she was beautiful and light 
of conduct. Her husband did not separate from her, but dis- 
inherited her son Hoel, of whose legitimacy he had reason 
to doubt, and made his daughter Bertha and her consort, 
AUan of Richmond, heirs to the Duchy of Brittany, and 
as such they were recognised. But Hoel raised an army 
to defend his right of succession to his father's dukedom. 

A long and bloody civil war resulted. The Duchess Bertha 
enjoyed a reputation that was not much better than that of 
her mother Mathilde. She was succeeded by her son Conan 
IV., a weak undecided prince. After fighting unsuccessfully 
for some years against the increasing power of his uncle 
Hoel, and the unruly nobles of his dukedom, he appealed for 
help to Henry IL, one of the wisest but most ambitious 
monarchs that ever sat upon the English throne. Hence 
arose important consequences for his crown and successors. 
The unfortunate Duchy of Brittany, from the moment the 
English mixed themselves up in its affairs, called in as they 
»were by its own Duke, was given up to all forms of violence 
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' and crime. The Duchy vainly strove to defend Itself against 
a superior power which shrank from no form of treachery. 
During the ten years this struggle lasted^ the larger part of the 
realm was laid waste. The cunning and tyrannical King of 
} England sold his protection to Duke G>nan, assuring to him 
, his sovereignty as the price of subjection of his best provinces. 
Hence the Duke was little more than a vassal of the English 
crown. In 1 164 Constance was born in the midst of troubles 
and bloody battles. King Henry II. took possession of her 
I in her childhood, and caused her to marry his third son, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, in order to secure to his House for ever 
I the possession of the Duchy of Brittany. After the death of 
Conan, Henry, without more ado, claimed the Duchy in the 
name of his daughter-in-law. As the people hesitated to 
submit, he took possession with a large army, which deso- 
lated the country and committed cruel and bloody acts of 
I violence against the whole population. He caused GeofTrey 
I and Constance to be solemnly crowned at Rheims as Duke 
I and Duchess. The former was eight years old, the latter 
five. Naturally Henry ruled the country for the children 
and oppressed It in every way. Constance for full fourteen 
years was treated more as a hostage than a princess. Only 
in 1 182, when nineteen years old, was her marriage with 
/ GeofTrey solemnly consummated, and Constance recognised 
I Duchess of Brittany in her own right Henry II., as is well 
known, had to struggle all his life against the undutiful and 
rebellious actions of his sons. Of these, Geoffrey was the 
most wilful and the most dangerous. He was filled with 
i ungovernable pride, but gifted with great military talent. 
He was, besides, the only one of Henry's sons who had 
inherited his intellect, his eloquence, and his extraordi- 
nary cunning. Scarcely was his marriage with Constance 
completed, no sooner had he come into possession of the 
Duchy of Brittany, than he proceeded, in open opposition to 
> his father, to protect the unhappy country, and the honour 
and interests of his wife, its rightful sovereign, against the 
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English robbers. After some years, the sovereign pair visited 
Paris to contract an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
King of France, but here, where they were received with 
great splendour, Geoffrey lost his life by an accident at a 
tournament given in his honour. The barons of his Duchy, 
where the Salic law forbidding the accession of women to 
the throne docs not seem to have been in force, recog- 
nised Constance as their Duchess. A few montlis after her 
husband's death, a son was born to her, to the delight of all 
the country. By general request the boy was named Arthur, 
after the famous hero of the Round Table, of whom popular 
legend prophesied that he would return and restore power 
and freedom to his country. These hopes were now centred 
on the infant Arthur. But superstitions, aspirations, and 
dreams soon vanished before hard reality. Henry demanded 
the possession of his grandson, whose natural guardian he 
declared himself to be, and on the angry refusal of Constance, 
he broke into the unfortunate Duchy with a powerful army 
and took possession, after laying waste the capital, Rennes, 
making prisoners by treachery Constance and her son. He 
forced Constance to marry one of his favourite vassals, 
Randal, Earl of Chester, who was to hold the Duchy of 
Brittany as a fief of the English crown. The husband thus 
imposed upon Constance was not likely, by his personality, to 
render her contented with such an involuntary union. His 
outward appearance was as plain and insignificant as his 
temper was ungovernably proud and boundlessly ambitious. 
Constance, whose strong will, we know not how, was forced 
to bend to this unwelcome marriage in every way so un- 
worthy, seized the first occasion which presented itself to be 
freed. This opportunity occurred at Henry's death in 1189. 
On the news of this event the nobles of Brittany rose, 
killing and banishing the representatives of the English 
power, and, with the hearty assent of Constance, driving 
out her hated spouse. Henry's successor in England, the 
famous Richard Coeur-de-Lion (his second son, Henry's 
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eldest 8on had died before his father)| before setting out on 
his important crusading expedition, recognised Arthur as 
the rightful heir of Brittany. Her suzerain being absent, 
0>nstance was thus able to rule the country for seven years 
as regent for her son, and it must be said that she used 
this time to the advantage of her country. She strove, as 
far as in her lay, to heal the wounds caused by the bloody 
civil wars and the frightful rapine of the foreign armies 
during more than two decades. In 1198 the law of the 
land recognised Arthur, then nine years old, as Duke, and 
Constance insisted, in spite of his tender age, in associating 
him in all the acts of government. She was forced to 
repent sorely of this proceeding, inspired more by motherly 
tenderness than political wisdom. 

After a long absence, rich in deeds of valour and bitter 
suffering, Richard the Lion-hearted returned to his kingdom. 
Aroused by the complaints of the Earl of Chester, he angrily 
expressed his displeasure that Constance had associated her 
son in the government without the consent of her suzerain. 
Constance's excuses seem to have pacified him, and a 
friendly meeting was arranged to take place between them 
at Pontorson, near the Norman frontier. The romantic 
traditions of the time are full of striking and exciting tales 
of Richard's life and deeds in the East, of his chivalrous con- 
duct to his enemies, especially to Saladin, the great Sultan of 
Egypt, and of his touching relations with his faithful minstrel 
Blondcl. But what now follows does not accord with these 
legends, but exhibits him in the light of a man without 
truth or faith, who shrank from no form of deceit or violence 
when he had a political end to gain. Constance, confiding 
in the friendly invitation of her royal brother-in-law, went 
to the place fixed for the meeting at Pontorson with only a 
small escort. Just outside the town, as she was preparing 
to enter the gate, she was fallen on by her vindictive 
husband, the Earl of Chester, from a cunningly prepared 
ambush. He drove off her escort and carried her to a 
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stronghold where she was kept a close prisoner for eighteen 
months^ entirely separated from her servants and dependents. 
As the condition of the Duchy under Richard, after this base 
breach of trust, became even more troublesome than before, 
Chester was forced to sue for the liberty of his wife, the 
rightful princess. But the king answered so evasively 
that it was evident his object was to gain time. His 
offer to free her upon the fulfilment of certain conditions 
was only an excuse to obtain a long delay. The dele- 
gates fulfilled the conditions, gave the hostages required 
by the king, and asked on their side, for the fulfilment of 
the pledge given, the immediate release of their Duchess. 
But Richard now threw off the mask. He refused tp 
restore the hostages or to set Constance free, as he had 
pledged himself, and overran Brittany with an army, which 
caused the unhappy country suffering and desolation, com- 
pared to which all it had endured in former wars was but a 
trifle. All the fruitful results of Constance's peaceful rule 
were swept away ; all she had so wisely and kindly created 
was with a rough and cruel hand mercilessly dashed to 
ruin. Fire and sword desolated country, town, village, and 
castle. Through the burning of the forests the wretched 
inhabitants were deprived of their last refuges. The Duchess, 
when she set out for the meeting at Pontorson which proved 
so fatal for herself and country, had confided her son 
Arthur to the care of a faithful retainer, the marshal of 
the palace, William Desroches. He fled at the outbreak of 
the terrible storm to the fortress of Brest, which he de- 
fended for some time against the power of England. But 
despite the courage, the self-sacrifice of the nobles and 
people, superior force was on the English side. They 
were obliged to submit to Richard's conditions. Constance 
was released from prison, but not from her marriage, which 
was declared unbroken. When Richard died in 1198, Con- 
stance hastened to rid herself of her detested spouse, not 
waiting for a Papal dispensation, as was the custom, but 
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with characteristic impetuosity marrying at once the brave 
and honourable Count Guy of Thouars, who for a while did 
all in his power to protect his wife and stepson against 
English violence. Arthur, now fourteen years old, vras 
the rightful heir to the English throne. Constance ap» 
pointed Philip Augustus, king of France, his guardian. He 
knighted tlie young Prince, and swore a solemn oath to 
support his rights against his uncle John, who had usurped 
the crown. His wavering and double-faced conduct, how- 
ever, proved that he had more his own interests and his 
own designs of aggrandisement at heart than the un- 
selfish support of the disinherited youth. For the moment, 
he decided to champion Arthur. The drama opens with 
his imperious order to the King of England to vacate 
his usurped throne in favour of his nephew Arthur, Duke 
of Brittany. The action continues until the death of King 
John. Before we examine Constance, as Sliakespearc 
has shown her to us, let us consider the liistorical per- 
sonality here set before us as accurately as is possible 
with the materials to hand. We find, first of all, that she 
can never be accused of wilful or unjust conduct, of vice or 
crime, but rather that during the short time she was per- 
mitted to rule her country independently, and in her own 
way, she proved herself a wise and benevolent princess, who 
restored prosperity to her dominions, as far as this was 
possible, in so brief a period, and was, on this account, 
rewarded by the love and confidence of all her subjects, high 
and low. The light conduct of which so many of her female 
ancestors were guilty, did not descend to her; we hear no- 
thing of a stain upon her reputation or her conjugal honour. 
Nevertheless, her character has shadows as well as lights. 
She was wanting in self-control, that virtue without which 
all others, especially in woman, lose much worth. Her 
speech was often unmeasured and rough to an unfeminine 
degree ; her impulses were thoughtless and precipitate. 
In spite of her strength of will, she thus became, uncon- 
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sciously, the tool of her enemies^ whose superior cunning 
she could not cope with, owing to this very want of self- 
control. We shall see how Shakespeare has used the 
materials left him by history in drawing the character of 
Constance. The principal personages in King John are the 
king himself, the bastard son of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
Faulconbridge, a character evidently a favourite with the 
poet, and Constance herself. The latter, who appears in 
history only in faint, vague, hardly recognisable outlines, 
stands out in Shakespeare's lively portrayal with sharply, 
defined distinctness, and appeals to us like a being of flesh 
and blood. But all the sympathy that Constance wins is 
founded on one single point, her devotion to her son. As 
in some other of Shakespeare's female characters whose 
supreme object in life is passionate love for some man, so 
in Constance this maternal love is the only reason for her 
life. Nay, it is to her life itself. All that occurs around her 
has a meaning for her only in so far as it exerts a favour- 
able or unfavourable influence upon her son's fortunes. All 
the people she meets play a part for her only in so far as 
they have power and intention to aid her son in obtaining 
his rights to the crown of England. In her passionate con- 
viction of her boy's undoubted claim, she holds it a sacred 
duty for all who have the power to fight for this, utterly 
regardless whether it be to their own advantage or the 
reverse. Every one, according to her, is pledged to sacrifice 
all for the sake of the cruel violence of which her amiable 
boy is a victim. 

In all the scenes in which she appears, we hear her speak 
of nothing but her son's rights ; she fears nothing, trembles 
for nothing but her son's life. 

But, in spite of the overpowering, or rather entire promi- 
nence of maternal love which shows itself in Constance's 
demeanour and words, it reveals itself in a fashion through 
which we recognise clearly the other features of her char- 
acter. One quality is reflected plainly in all her expressions, 
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and that is an energy transcending that common to her sex. 
But this eneigy is unequally developed ; it manifests itself 
in an inordinate imaginationi in fixity of will, in an untame- 
able glow of passion. She is lacking in the moral power 
which leads to self-control. Feeling and imagination are so 
highly developed in this woman, that her other qualities fall 
into the background. She is conscious of womanly weak- 
ness, and this consciousness is the source of the distrust to 
which she often yields ; of the despair which often consumes 
her. In all her outbreaks of passion, in all the rages into 
which she falls, she always remains within the bounds of 
feminine nature. In her exclusive maternal love, she deems 
it self-evident that others should be sacrificed to her son. 
Hence she loses her intellectual impartiality, whenever she 
meets any obstacle or delay. She lias neither patience to 
await the development of afiairs, which do not, as she 
imagines, revolve exclusively around the fortunes of her son 
as their natural centre, nor steadfastness enough to endure 
an unfavourable turn of events. Hence arise the many 
apparent contradictions in her expressions. She beholds 
everything solely from the point of view of her son's interest 
At one moment she counsels, with great decision, measures 
which the next moment she as decidedly advises against. 
For instance, she urges the King of France to keep the peace 
and await the answer to Chatillon's embassy, for she expects 
a favourable reply ; later on, when she conceives herself to 
have suffered injustice, and all her passions have been heated 
to the highest pitch, she calls out in ungovernable rage, 
" War ! war ! no peace ; peace is to me a war." Some have 
maintained that Constance is ambitious, not only for her son, 
but also for herself, that she desires dominion for its own 
sake; but this view seems to me unjust. She proclaims 
with the energy of a loving mother and a proud woman the 
rights of her son, but when she has lost him, her pain at 
his loss is her sole thought, beside which no other finds 
place, not even desire of vengeance. Madness, too, which 
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involuntarily brings the innermost thoughts of men to their 
lips, forces only lamentations from her. She says to the 
Cardinal : 

Father Cardinal, I have heard you say 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven $ 

If that be true, I shall see liny boy again ; 

For since the birth of Cain, the Brst male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature bom. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit. 

And so he'll die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 

I shall not know him ; therefore never, nevec 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Kingjohn^ act Hi. scene 4. 

The unbounded h'veliness of her imagination turns her 
grief to madness, and yet she is not mad. She says : 

I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 
My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 
I am not mad ; I would to heaven I were ! 
For then, 'tis like I should forget myself : 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget ! 

If I were mad, I should forget my son. 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he : 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

King John, act ill scene 4. 

Her eloquence rises to the highest flights of metaphor. 
Listeni for example, to these passages : 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stoop. 
To me and to the state of my great grief 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief's so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

Kiugjohit. act ill scene i. 
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And 

O, that my tongue were in the thvnder't month I 

Then with a passion would I shake the world | 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble Yoioe, 

Which scorns a modem invocation. — Kingjphm^ act Si. tone 4. 

Death will be welcome, but she paints him in hideous 
colours : 

Death, death : O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench I sound rottenness t 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night* 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones 
And put my eyeballs in thy vanity brows 
And ring these fingers with thy household wonnt 
And stop thb gap of breath with fulsome dust* 
And be a carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smilest 
And buss thee as thy wife. Misery's love, 
O, come to me X—'KingJohn^ act iii scene 4. 

Resimiing this whole description, we find that pride and 
maternal love are the foundations of Constance's personality, 
but owing to her unusual intellectual capacity, the strength 
of her passions, and the powerful flights of her imagina- 
tion, these qualities, which she has in common with others, 
are carried to a high, nay, a terrible pitch. 

The other female characters of this play, old Queen 
Eleanor and the young Princess Blanche of Castile, are 
traced only in outline, but they are historically faithful. 
Eleanor is seventy ; her passionate character, which led her 
in youth into many imprudences, is but slightly chastened by 
age. She has a strong understanding, but little education, 
and an uncontrolled appetite for power. The old chronicles 
say that she had a personal hatred for Constance, and that 
she transmitted this hatred to Arthur. Shakespeare has 
preserved these characteristics and portrayed them in 
masterly mode. Blanche of Castile was the daughter of 
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King Alphonse of Castile and Eleanor's grandchild Her 
marriage with the Dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis VIIL, 
took place as suddenly as described in the play. She was 
marvellously beautiful ; her reputation was unstained. She 
was proud of her lineage and rank, deeply religious, 
and filled with boundless desire to rule. Later on she 
played a great part in European history as Regent of 
France, and is one of the most celebrated women of her 
own or of any time. 



''THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR" 
Mispress Ford— Anne Page 

This comedy, which furnished the material for Nicolai's 
popular opera, and which recently, owing to Verdi's work, 
has become the subject of universal attention, was the 
offspring of a wish expressed by Queen Elizabeth to " see 
the fat knight in love." The piece is full of unbridled fun, 
but I have always considered that, despite its coarse comic 
tone, it possesses a healthy moral kernel, from which modern 
playwrights might well take example. The wife of Master 
Ford, a Windsor burgher, is a worthy woman, devoted to 
her husband, but pleasure-loving and disposed to regard 
life from the cheerful side. This is greatly hindered by 
her husband's outrageous jealousy, on which account he 
torments her with whims and undeserved distrust. An 
opportunity occurs to avenge herself, and at the same time 
to punish the impudent advances and licentious proposals 
of the old knight Falstaff, who, through unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, has come down in the world, and has formed 
a rascally plan to raise himself again by means of a double 
intrigue with two well-to-do women. The " Merry Wives " 
set to work with the double object of disgusting Ford with 
his jealous whims and of punishing the old libertine for his 
impudence in making improper proposals. Both schemes 
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succeed. Falstaff is twice invited to a rendezvous b the 
hou^ of Mistress Ford, and twice faUs into the trap. 
Twice is Master Ford warned of the rendezvous, and on 
both occasions the cunning women manage to get the fat 
knight away, once in the buck-basket, once disguised as 
an old woman. Ford, when he rages through the house, 
finding no one, becomes the subject of endless laughter and 
fun. Nevertheless — and herein I find a proof of the truly 
moral intention of the poet — the licentious admirer is made 
much more ridiculous than the husband, and is placed in 
much more unpleasant positions. Once he is thrown into 
a pond ; once he is soundly beaten. The jealous husband, 
even when he has reason to be jealous, is made the object 
of scorn and laughter in the cynical French comedies of the 
present day. Side by side with this principal action runs, 
in Shakespearian fashion, a subordinate theme, which occurs 
in the house of the husband of the second " Merry Wife." 
Father and mother have each chosen a different consort for 
their daughter; she, however, who cannot endure either, 
cunningly manages to take occasion of the great final trick 
played on Falstaff to marry her favoured lover, young 
Fenton. It does not enter into my plan to speak of all the 
droll and comic incidents of this play, which contains many 
highly drastic and realistic characters. They would lose 
their force by dry recital. My task is confined to char- 
acterising the various female types — an easy one in this 
instance, as none of them present any psychological riddles 
for solution. The " Merry Wives " are healthy natures, full 
of cheerfulness and joyous life, who certainly go tolerably 
far in their practical jokes, but never act in a manner con- 
trary to morality or true honour. Anne Page is a lovable 
innocent girl, gifted by nature with a rich dower of ability 
and skill to accompany her on life's path, whereby she finds 
herself in a position to defend and assure her happiness, 
as she conceives it, against the unreasonable plans of her 
parents. 
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"AS YOU LIKE IT" 

Xosalind^^Cilia 

A bright-tinted fantastic life unfolds itself before our 
eyes in the charming comedy which Shakespeare, we cannot 
imagine why, has entitled As You Like It. According to his 
favourite wont, he here causes two actions, related to each 
other in their nature, to run side by side, and in the end 
to unite into one. In two families quarrels have broken out 
between brothers. The younger brother of the rightful 
Duke has fled into the neighbouring forest of Ardennes, 
and there leads, with those nobles who have remained true, 
*'a careless life as in the golden age." The daughter of 
the banished Duke, Rosalind, united in tender friendship 
to Celia, the daughter of the usurper, has yielded to the 
earnest request of her cousin and has remained at courti 
On the other hand, there reigns dissension between the 
three sons of old Sir Rolan de Bois, recently demised, 
only here the elder brother wrongs the younger. The 
father has left to Orlando, the youngest of his three sons, 
only a small patrimony, but has charged Oliver, the eldest, 
to provide for his brothers' education. Oliver fulfils his 
father's trust only as regards Jaques, the second brother, 
and neglects Orlando in a manner which evokes his bitter 
complaints : 

For my part, he keeps me rustically at home, or, to speak more properly, 
stays mc here at home unkept : for call you that keeping for a gentleman of 
my birth, that differs not from the stalling of an ox ? His horses are bred 
better ; for, besides that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught their 
manage, and to that end riders dearly hired : but I, his brother, gain nothing 

under him but growth I know no wise remedy how to avoid it.— //j 

Yott Like It, act i. scene I. 

Orlando rebels against this treatment, and, in an angry 
colloquy with his brother, demands the sum due to him 
under his father's will, in order to seek fortune on his own 
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account Oliver with contemptuous words accedes, but 
be intends to be rid of him in some other way without 
paying his portion* A favourable occasion offers. The 
wrestler of the reigning Duke comes to tell him that Orlando 
has challenged him to a wrestling-match before the ruler, 
but as this will certainly prove fatal to the young man, he 
calls upon Oliver to dissuade him from the dangerous under- 
taking. The wicked brother tells the wrestler that " he had 
as lief he should break Orlando's neck as his finger, that 
there is not one so young and so villainous this day living," 
and endeavours in every way to provoke the wrestler's 
anger against Orlando. 

Rosalind and Celia desire to look on at this wrestling- 
matchi and strive with moving entreaties to turn the youth 
from his purpose. Rosalind in this scene betrays that she 
has given her heart to this handsome, charming young man. 
But all in vain. He dares the combat, and is victorious. 
The Duke, who was about to reward him, turns away coldly 
on hearing that he is the son of Sir Roland de Bois, a 
faithful adherent of his deposed brother. The gentle angelic 
Celia is deeply wounded by her father's unjust proceeding, 
and feels constrained to speak a friendly word to the young 
man who has been so ill-treated. Rosalind, carried away by 
her newly awakened inclination, gives him a gold chain, and 
can scarcely consent to part from hini?^ Celia's friendship 
is put to a severe test, whence she issues victorious. The 
Duke, her father, seized with sudden anger against Rosa- 
lind, banishes her from court, but Celia will not part from her 
friend, and they resolve to repair to Rosalind's father in the 
forest of Arden. With gay coquettish wit, Rosalind declares 
her intention of assuming man's attire : 

Were it not better, . 
Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and^in my heart 
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Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will-* 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside» 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

M Vou Lik$ li^ act L fcene %, 

The two girls, after some hardships, find themselves in the 
forest, and take up their abode in a farm, where they live as 
brother and sister. They renew acquaintance with Orlando, 
who has also fled from his brother's persecution into the 
forest. The part of Adam, his faithful servant, who accom- 
panies him, and which was evidently delineated with affection 
by the poet, used to be played by Shakespeare himself. The 
fascinating idyllic picture of forest life is one of the most 
enchanting ever created by a poet. Orlando, tormented by 
love, cuts the name of Rosalind on the bark of every tree, 
and hangs love-poems on every branch. I incline to believe 
that he recognised her at their first meeting, which makes 
their charming game of hide-and-seek only the more delight- 
ful He can only express his devotion through the mock love- 
making she exacts in her boy character, until, become a girl 
again, she gives herself to him entirely, with her father's 
consent. The wicked Oliver, too, saved by Orlando from 
a cruel death, is thereby so touched and softened that he is 
converted, and as a reformed man wins the heart of the 
lovely Celia. The usurper is also converted by a holy friar, 
and restores the dominion to his deposed brother. We can- 
not follow the skilful and artistic action in all its details. It 
is only permitted to us to place the fair womanly figure of 
Rosalind in a right light. ^Rosalind is a character akin to 
Beatrice, in Much Ado About Nothing. She is gentler than 
Beatrice, but also less strong and deep. She is as witty and 
lively, but in another way. Beatrice's wit flashes like light- 
ning, blinding, but often disquieting. Rosalind's distils itself 
like a refreshing spring. She chatters as a bird sings ; all 
her life, joy, and love, all the sweet and happy movements 
of her heart overflow into her talk. She is as gentle as she 
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. is lively ; over her boldest playfulness there breathes a sweet 
tenderness. Even her male attire, so slippery and dangerous 
a test to feminine modesty, does not harm hen How pas- 
sionate and deep appears her love for Orlando, whether 
she hides it saucUy, allows it to break forth impatiently, or 
half-unconsdously betrays it by fainting away at sight of 
the bloody handkerchief. How well she understands how to 
make herself agreeable to Orlando, in her conversations with 
him as a boy, without ever failing in female modesty. This 
Rosalind, in her wondrous mixture of playfulness, nalvet^, 
and tenderness, is like a fine musical chord, and we abandon 
ourselves joyfully to the fascinating impression this abso* 
lutely harmonious female character arouses, 

"TWELFTH NIGHT" 
Vioia — OHvia 

Attractive womanliness, profound feeling and prudence, 
modesty and boldness, all these qualities unite in the lovely 
being Shakespeare calls Viola, and who, in that most per- 
fect comedy, Twelfth Night, is one of his most charming 
female characters. We are in the capital of lUyria. The 
first scene presents us to 'the ruler, who is wasting away 
with a romantic passion for Countess Olivia. She returns 
cold answers to all his messages, for she is sunk in grief 
for the loss of a beloved brother, and has resolved to 
bewail him seven years in cloistered retirement. His 
passion, in lieu of being quieted by this resistance, is only 
the more enkindled, for he paints to himself, with glowing 
fancy, how one who can consecrate such true love to a 
brother will love him who wins her heart : 

How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kiUM the flock of all afiections else 
That live in her ; when liver, brain, and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and fill'd 
Her sweet perfections with one self king ! 

Twelfth Ni^htt act i. scene I. 
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After this short opening scene, in which the poet has 
shown us the characters of the romantic sentimental Duke 
and the seemingly cold Olivia, he brings before us the 
womanly being who shall make both change their rS/es. 
Viola and her twin brother have suffered shipwreck on the 
coast of Illyria. She has but slight hopes that her brother 
has escaped a watery death, although she has been assured 
by the captain, who was saved together with her and a 
small number of the seamen, that he was last seen bound 
to a mast and floating on the waves. Information given 
to her by the captain causes her to conceive the idea of 
entering the service of Duke Orsino as a page, and when 
the sailor has procured her the necessary disguise, she 
carries out her design. Her charming appearance, even in 
male clothes, her amiable, prudent, and yet attractive de- 
meanour, work with magic power upon the Duke. She 
rapidly wins his affectionate favour and full confidence, 
and is loaded by him with gifts and favours. The com- 
mission intrusted to her, to make yet another trial to win 
over Olivia to his suit, is a painful one. "Yet a barful 
strife, whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife." She has 
been seized with a passion for him, mingled with pity, 
gratitude, and tenderness. Nevertheless, she pleads his 
cause with glowing eloquence and skill. The rich fancy, 
the rare poetic gifts of this charming girl, which are but 
increased by her hidden romantic love for Orsino, are re- 
vealed in her description of how she would win Olivia's 
heart, were she inflamed by love for her: 

Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 

And call upon my soul within the house ; 

Write loyal cantons of contemned love 

And sing them loud even in the dead of night ; 

Ilalloo your name to the reverberate hills 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out • Olivia 1 ' O, you should not rest 

Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should pity me.— 7w^//// Ms^/tf, act i. scene $, 
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The result is not what she anticipated With a certain 
irony, fate punishes Olivia for dismissing all her suitors with 
a coldness unnatural in her sex« by inspiring her with love 
for a being who can never respond to her passion, and who 
makes her suffer all the unsatisfied longings she has caused 
to others. At their first meeting she feels that this youth is 
destined to disturb the cold peace of her heart : 

Methinks I fed tUs joutVt perfectiofis 

With an invisible and subtle stealth 

To creep in aX mine eyes.— Twelfth Kigkt^ act L toene 5. 

She sends her steward to Viola with a ring, under pre- 
text that it had been left as a gift from Viola*s master, and 
that she would not keep it, as she was determined not to 
listen to his proposals. Viola, who had left no ring, under- 
stands the important and delicate nature of the situation, but 
her character helps her to overcome its doubtful side with- 
out causing her womanly modesty to suffer. I give her 
monologue, as it clearly paints her character, and especially 
as it shows us how differently she conducts herself from 
Rosalind when placed in a similar position in As You Like 
It Viola docs not feci saucily at ease in her man's clothes, 
like Rosalind. Her mind is not quite comfortable in this 
disguise. Though playing her part well, she never forgets, 
and never lets the spectator forget, that she is playing a part. 
Afler the steward has forced the ring upon her, and has left 
her alone, she says : 

I left Qo ring with her : what raeims this lady? 

Fortune forbid my outside have not charmM her ! 

She made good view of me ; indeed, so much, 

That sure methought her eyes had lost her tongue. 

For she did s|>eak in starts distractedly. 

She lo«*es rae, sure ; the cunning of her passion 

Invites me in this churlish messenger. 

None of my lord's ring I why, he sent her none. 

I am the man : if it be so, as 'tis. 

Poor laily, she were better love a dream. 
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Disguise, I sfse, thou art a wickedness* 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

How easy b it for the proper-false 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms t 

Alas I our frailty is the cause, not we ! 

For such as we are made of, such we be. 

How will this fadge ? My master loves her dearly ; 

And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 

And she, mbtaken, seems to dote on me. 

What will become of this ? As I am man. 

My state is desperate for my master's love ; 

As I am woman, — now alas the day ! — 

What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe ! 

O time I thou must untangle this, not I ; 

It b too hard a knot for me to untie ! 

Tweifth Nigki, act ii. scene s. 

The feminine cowardice, which does not allow her even to 
feign a boldness appropriate to her dress, her shudder at the 
thought of drawing a sword, makes an uncommonly droll 
effect Shakespeare plainly gives her the first place among 
the serious figures of this comedy, which is a masterpiece 
even in its most grotesque scenes. All the others must 
change their parts. The Duke is obliged to turn to Viola, 
the unmasked Cesario ; Olivia, who through love's might is 
compelled to quit her assumed rdle of unnatural coldness, 
mistakes Sebastian for Cesario. Viola alone remains true to 
herself. She resembles a flower that has drawn the sun- 
shine so deeply into its heart, that its beauty and perfume 
are everlasting. 



*'MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING'' 
Beatrice — Hero 

Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing is the most per- 
fect of those Shakespearian characters in which a spirit of 
fun that borders on rashness is delightfully united with a 
heart of golden purity. 

Beatrice and her masculine counterpart, Benedick, are two 
healthy natures, who quarrel perpetually only because they 
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feel irresistibly drawn to each other. The conspiracy, got 
up by their friends, to make these two fall in love, finds the 
work already accomplished, and can only hasten the develop* 
ment; for as soon as these persons approach each other and 
measure their strength, we recognise their natural affinities. 
The truth of the proverb, " Who loves, teases," is here proved 
with psychological skill. Before and during their first meet- 
ing, they betray by little touches that they feel a strong 
interest in each other.^ When a messenger announces to 
the Governor of Messina the victory of the Prince of Arragon, 
Beatrice immediately asks after Benedick, although she does 
so in a bitter, scornful, almost unfeminine tone which she 
always employs, until she recognises the love which has 
slumbered in her heart, and abandons the perpetual warfare 
against her real self.^ When Benedick returns with the vic- 
torious army, she attacks him straightway, though he has 
not paid her the slightest attention. She evidently cannot 
endure to be unnoticed by him ; she irritates him by biting 
epigrams. . Thus aroused, be answers in similar tones, and 
a lively word-war is soon waging between them, in which 
she overcomes him. Benedick shows himself in another 
light in the next scene, when young Claudio, a nobleman 
who has won laurels in the late campaign, declares himself 
enchanted by the charms of Hero, the daughter of Leonato, 
who, by contrast with Beatrice, is shy, silent, and maidenly'. 
Benedick lets us see that he has a high idea of Beatrice's 
attractions, for he says, " There's her cousin, an she were 
not possessed by a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty 
as the first of May exceeds the last of December." I do 
not therefore quite agree with Wilbrandt, who says, " Two 
people like Beatrice and Benedick, of difi^erent sexes, must 
irresistibly attract each other. They must begin by hating, 
because each is the natural opponent of the other, and end 
by loving, because each is the complement of the other." I 
would say rather, " These two splendid creatures understand 
very well that each is formed and intended to be the comple* 
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ment of the other, but they defend themselves with all the 
power of their sharp intellect and their proud stiff-necked 
temperament against a love which seems to them a humilia- 
tion, a servitude. They crush with all their might the feel- 
ing already nascent, and hide it under the mask of hatred, 
seeking to master it by a war of wits. Beatrice must atone 
for her superiority in their wordy war by experiencing sharp 
pain later on, when her real feeling for Benedick becomes 
revealed to her, and breaks through the bounds she has care- 
fully erected. She increases the sharpness and bitterness 
of her attacks only to subdue her real sentiments, and thus 
often oversteps womanly limits, for which she is afterwards 
punished by being all the more sharply attacked by love. 
She therefore falls straight into the trap when she hears 
that Benedick is deeply in love with her. The words she 
speaks after listening to the conversation of Leonato and 
Ursula, which is to confirm her belief in this, shows how 
under her hard bold outside beats a warm tender heart, 
that harbours something not at all like hatred for Benedick : 

WTiat fire is in mine cars? Can this be true ? 
Stand I condemn*d for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on ; I will requite thee. 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand : 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 
For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 

Much Ado About Nothings act iii. scene I* 

He, too, immediately feels the effect of the means employed. 
Each requires only the conviction of the other's love to 
bring them to a consciousness of their own unrecognised 
feelings. Because neither trusted the other, they strove 
to hide their sentiments behind apparent dislike, and to 
master love through a war of wits. Something of flattered 
vanity is, nevertheless, a factor in both cases. In Beatrice 
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the effect is deeper, the struggle more acute* Scornful 
''Lady Disdain" is suddenly disarmedi defencelesSi her 
whole nature changed. She sighs and languishes, she has 
lost her saucy wit, she says she is sick. The catastrophe 
of the play's serious action leads to her release. \The lovely 
gentle Hero, in her timid reserve, her modest quiet maiden« 
liness, the exact opposite of bold saucy Beatrice, who often 
goes farther in her speeches than is seemly for a girl, is 
made the victim of a base intrigue^ The young Florentine, 
Count Ciaudio, has lost his heart at first sight, and, through 
the Prince of Arragop, asks her hand of her father, who 
willingly accords it. But the Prince's brother, a false and 
malignant man, who, since their quarrel and his consequent 
defeat, has only feigned reconciliation, breeds mischief. 
One of his dependents, who is carrying on a flirtation 
with Hero's chambermaid, contrives, at his lord's order, 
to cause the Prince and Ciaudio to believe, by means of 
a scandalous trick combined with this girl, that it is 
Hero who has granted him a nocturnal interview./ Every- 
thing is ready for the wedding : the monk puts the necessary 
questions, when Ciaudio accuses the poor innocent Hero 
cf unchastity, and repulses her hand with contemptuous 
phrases. Overpowered by this frightful accusation and 
humiliation, Hero sinks down in a death-like swoon. The 
Prince and Ciaudio, deceived by shameful treachery, depart 
indifferent, while the villainous traitor beholds with evil 
delight the pain he has inflicted. Only Benedick remains 
behind, — not on Hero's account, whose innocence he also 
doubts, as is plain from the question he puts to Beatrice, 
whether she slept on the fatal night in Hero's chamber,— but 
through sympathy for Beatrice, who he sees is deeply wounded 
by the degrading occurrence, and whom he longs to help* 
She recovers her resolute composure through this excite- 
ment, the true gold of her character is brilliantly proved. 
Her piercing insight docs not allow her to doubt for an 
instant the innocence of her slandered friend. Instantly, 
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when even the father, convinced by apparently irrefragable 
proof, believes in Hero's guilt, and covers her with abuse, 
she exclaimsi ''Oh, on my soul, my cousin is belied/' 
After it has been decided, according to the friar's advice, 
that Hero be considered dead until her innocence is proved, 
Beatrice, who is left alone with Benedick, does not refuse to 
listen to his undisguised declaration of love, but will accede 
only on condition that he takes a bloody revenge on Claudio 
for the injury done to Hero. Her anger is heartfelt, but it 
also serves to delay her love confession, since she puts it off 
indirectly by saying, " Oh, that she were a man ! or that she 
had any friend that would be a man for my sake ! " Bene- 
dick is naturally ready to be convinced of Hero's innocence ; 
he is firmly resolved to break Claudio's neck as soon as 
possible. Everything is right between the two. Benedick 
keeps his word; he challenges Claudio. But when the 
treachery of which Hero has been the victim comes to light 
(in how droll a fashion let the reader see for himself), and 
the marriage so tragically interrupted is happily completed, 
after Claudio had wept bitter tears of remorse for Hero sup- 
posed to be dead, and she, on returning to life, has forgiven 
her repentant lover, the merry declaration contrived for 
Benedick and Beatrice takes place, as at first arranged. 
These two wonderful creatures cannot, however, talk together 
like ordinary mortals. The serious side of life which met 
them in Hero's adventure had brought them nearer each 
other. Profound sympathy for her injured friend has turned 
Beatrice's love for Benedick into the right channel.^ Thus 
she is ready to waive all resistance, and acknowledge will- 
ingly and joyfully her love for him who has her heart. We 
take leave of this splendid couple with the satisfactory con- 
viction, that in their union, following upon their prolonged 
conflict, they will find the happiness of their lives. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SHAKSSPEARB'S THIRD PERIOD 

Tki W0mim oftkt Roman Tragidia :^Vciunmim-^VirgPim^ 
Pprtia^Cieopaira^^ctavia 

"CORIOLANUS'' 

OHAKESPEARE drew the material for three tragedies 
^ from Roman history. They depict, with wonderful 
fidelity, three entirely different epochs of Rome's develop- 
ment Coriolanus deals with the time of the young Re- 
public, when the virile virtues of Rome were nourished by 
heroic deeds abroad, while at home the virtuous, capable, 
but also hard and proud patricians were involved in their 
struggles against the rebellious plebeians. Julius Casar 
brings to view the dying Republic Antony and Cleopatra 
the corrupt Roman world, ready to fall a prey to cunning 
and skilful politicians. Corresponding to these periods we 
find three fundamentally different female characters, each 
well delineated in her own way. Volumnia, the mother of 
Coriolanus, is a type of the ancient Roman matron, who 
becomes real to us by reason of her glowing love for her 
glorious son. But the sunbeam of this truly womanly senti- 
ment only illuminates in passing the beautiful but cold and 
statuesque figure of this purely antique woman. That this 
feeling is far removed from modern sentiment is plain from 
Volumnia's words on her first appearance : 

If my son were my husband, I should freelier rejoice in that absence wherein 
he won honour, than in the embraceroents of his bed where he would show most 
love. When yet he was but tender-bodied and the only son of my wombt 

•37 
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when youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way, when for a day of kings' 
entreaties a mother should not sell him an hour firom her beholding, I, con« 
sidcring how honour would become such a person, that it was no better than 
picture-like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir, was pleased to 
let him seek danger, where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war I sent 
him ; from whence he returned, his brows bound with oak. I tell thee, 
daughter, I sprang liot more in joy at first hearing he was a man-child than 
now in first seeing he had proved himself a man. — Coridanus, act L scene 3. 

When the softer Virgilia asks her '' Had he died in the 
business, madam, how then ? '' she answers unshaken : 

Then his good report should have been my son ; I therein would have found 
issue. Hear me profess sincerely : had I a dozen sons, each in my love alike, 
and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather had eleven 
die nobly for their country than one voluptuously surfeit out of action. — 
CoriolanuSy act i. scene 3. 

We see that, notwithstanding all her love for her mighty 
son, she regards him beyond all else as the strong arm that 
works heroic deeds for the fatherland, winning for himself 
immortal fame, throwing a proud light over all his family, 
and most of all over his mother. Noble ambition is the 
dominant feeling in this powerful woman's breast. It has 
so overgrown the softer and tenderer sentiments of her 
heart, that they only come to light at brief moments and 
at distant intervals. This ambition is often hard and severe, 
far removed from our ideas of womanly demeanour, and 
expresses itself in phrases better worthy of a rough soldier 
than a lady. Blood, she says, adorns a man better than 
trophies of gold. Farther on, the poet puts these words 
into her mouth : 

Mcthinks I hear hither your husband's drum, 

See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair. 

As children from a bear, the Volsccs shunning him : 

Methinks I see him stamp thus, and call thus : 

* Come on, you cowards ! you were got in fear. 

Though you were born in Rome : * his bloody brow 

With his maird hand then wiping, forth be goes, 

Like to a harvest-man that's task*d to mow 

Or all or lose his hire. — Coriolamis^ act L scene 3. 

We learn from these lines that contempt for the plebeians, 
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the ruling characteristic of proud CorioIantt8y rules as 
strongly in his mother's breast She calls the Roman 
' burgher-soldiers cowards, that must be driven into battle 
with hard words by their patrician leaders. Volumnia is 
certainly a wonderful presentation of the virtuous but rude 
sp*rit which filled the proud patricians. This temper it 
was, that from small and narrow beginnings, led Rome by 
irresistible steps to the empire of the world. But it was 
this temper also which, through conflicts with the plebeians, 
brought about frightful internal divisions. Still the poet 
must not be accused of erring from the truth, or of 
creating a character that was improbable or impossible 
in the Rome of that day, for beside the stern, proud, 
almost masculine matron, he has placed Virgilia, the wife 
of Coriolanus, a mild and tender feminine type. Shake- 
speare loves, above all things, to place contrasting female 
characters side by side. Thus he gives to the saucy 
Beatrice, overflowing with careless wit, the soft quiet Hero 
as a friend, and puts beside the courageous high-spirited 
Rosalind the calm and sentimental Celia. Virgilia is a soft 
delicately strung soul, proud of her husband and his fame, 
but willing to forego this fame if so she need not tremble 
for his life. The thought of blood is insupportable to her, 
while it has no terrors for the ambitious Volumnia, who 
calls it the finest ornament of man, and who has sent 
her noble only son into war and danger, saying that if he 
dies a hero's death his renown shall be her scion. But 
human nature has many varieties. In every good national 
community, be its general character never so sharply defined, 
there are always personalities who stray from the type. 
Thus Virgilia is a soft tender flower, which has grown out 
of the hard blood-bedewed soil of the Rome of that epoch. 
The fate of such persons, when it is not permitted to them 
to lead a quiet life in some subordinate place, hidden in 
fortunate obscurity, is generally tragic Virgilia is struck 
down by a deadly blow that excites our profound S3inpathy, 
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while Volumnia's fate arouses a feeling compounded of 
admiration and awe. A similar contrast between the two 
women appears when they are awaiting Marcius, who is 
returning covered with glory from the Volscian wars, wear- 
ing for the third time the Roman reward of bravery, the 
oaken crown, and bearing, also, the newly conferred sur« 
name Coriolanus, in memory of his heroic deeds before the 
conquered Volscian city, Corioli. To the remark of old 
Menenius, that "he was wont to come home wounded," 
Virgilia answers in frightened deprecation, "Oh no! no!" 
Volumnia, however, " thanks the gods that he is wounded," 
and recounts the numerous ones he received in former 
battles. When welcomed by the patricians with high 
honours, he enters triumphantly ; his mother meets him with 
eloquent and appropriate phrases ; Virgilia in her joy has 
nothing to give but silent tears, therefore he says to her, 
" My gracious silence, hail ! " and asks rather reproachfully 
" would she have laughed had he come coffined home, that 
she weeps to see him triumph ? " The highest goal a Roman 
citizen can attain in the State, the dignity of Consul, stands 
close before his eyes, and his ambitious mother anticipates 
this with unconcealed pride. Here is plainly marked the 
difference between male and female ambition, let the woman 
have as many masculine qualities as she may. Volumnia 
sees her son, already seated in the curule chair, raised to 
the position of one of the rulers of the State, in which he, 
the hero, crowned with fame and victory, must naturally 
take the first and most prominent place; she sees only the 
outward show, the high honour. Coriolanus looks deeper; 
he perceives clearly and sharpl^r the terrible struggle which 
will precede this step. He knows that, proud as he is, and 
full of contempt for the lower classes, in spite of all the aris- 
tocratic reserve of his nature, he must, before his election to 
the consulate, seek the support of the plebeians, who are 
embittered by sordid cares, by the continual pressure of 
war-taxes, and roused and excited by the preaching of 
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demagogues and ambitious and envious Tribunes* The 
means, too, which, according to Roman custom, every patrician 
must take to win the popular votes — ^the circuit of the Forum 
in person to beg for these votes in familiar and friendly 
manner, the exhibition of the wounds gained in the service 
of the country — all this is hateful to him* Yet he knows 
that such steps are unavoidable by any one who aspires 
to the consulate. He reconciles himself to these proceed- 
ings with unconcealed dislike ; they seem to him humiliating 
—-his proud spirit detests them. He declares he would 
rather be their slave in his own way — that is, not at 
the summit of the state, than be, in their way, their ruler 
— that is, made Consul after all the humiliation he must 
go through to reach this goal, which is brilliant only in 
appearance. Volumnia, however, who, despite all her magna- 
nimity and pride, is a woman, has in view only the splendid 
position. She deems it natural and comprehensible that 
her son, notwithstanding his renown and greatness, should 
follow the ancient custom. This gives her another reason 
to rejoice over his numerous wounds, for these will be large 
cicatrices to show the people when he shall stand for his 
place. The Senate nominate Coriolanus, Consul. It only 
remains for him to canvass the populace to confirm the 
nomination. Coriolanus objects strongly to this act of 
condescension, partly, because impelled by patrician pride, 
partly also, as his words reveal, from a political motive, he 
desires to change the Roman form of government, already 
oppressive to the people, to a pure aristocracy, conceiving 
it possible to seize the important occasion of a consular 
choice in order to direct matters into a more patrician 
and less plebeian channel. When he says, ''It is a part 
that I shall blush in acting," he continues, '' it might well 
be taken from the people," meaning that the election of 
the Consul should be removed entirely from their control, 
and be given to the Senate exclusively. Brutus, the people's 
Tribune, immediately seizes the sense and bearing of this 

Q 
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passing remark, and calls attention to its inimical tendency. 
Coriolanus at last consents, at his friends' entreaties, to take 
the hated step. But his manner, the words in which he 
calls attention to the wounds received in his country's 
service, betray more hatred and contempt for the common 
people than desire to win their favour. The citizens, who 
are portrayed by Shakespeare as a wavering crowd, unripe 
for political power, and wanting in strength and firmness, 
feci flattered for the moment by the seeming affability of 
the foremost man in Rome, and grant him their voices. But 
scarcely has Coriolanus with his patrician friends entered 
the Senate to complete his election as Consul by a formal 
inauguration, than the temper of the crowd changes. The 
Tribunes incite them, pointing out the scorn and contempt 
which lay hidden under the candidate's apparent humility. 
They remind them of the danger incurred by choosing as 
Consul one who had declared openly in the Senate his 
intention to deprive them of their right of choice, and '* to 
make them of no more voice than, dogs that are as often beat 
for barking, as therefore kept to do." The populace, thus 
stirred, becomes angered against Coriolanus, and resolves 
to annul the election. When Licinius and Brutus, the 
Tribunes, bear this news to the Senate, where the solemn 
confirmation of Coriolanus's election has already taken place, 
his angry contempt for the populace breaks forth, in spite of 
all the efforts of his patrician friends to calm him. His fury 
is a reaction from the self-control he had exerted in order to 
bring himself to canvass for the popular vote. He bursts 
into violent invective against all the safeguards of popular 
freedom, against the appointment of Tribunes, the distribu- 
tion of com. The Tribunes pronounce him guilty of high 
treason. After a first attack on the part of the mob, led 
by the Tribunes, has been repulsed by the patricians, who 
rallied round Coriolanus, they return boldly to the attack, 
so that, in order to avert the threatening storm, it becomes 
necessary for Coriolanus to retract his expressions, and to 
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make excuses to the people. This step is counselled by his 
patrician friends, and even by his haughty mother. The 
character of Volumnia is here shown in quite a new light. 
Until now we have beheld Coriolanus the true son of his 
mother, resembling her in all prominent traits of character. 
We now perceive that she has superior qualities, indispens- 
able to a great man, if he is to win lasting success, namely, 
self-control and wise moderation, '' which puts power well 
on before it wears it out." She says to her angry son : 

You might have been enough the mnn you ate. 
With itriving Icm to Ijc ko : IcKHcr had been 
The thwnrtingf of your diHpoMitionn, if 
You had not nhow'd them liow ye were dlnpoMd 
Ere tlicy locked power to crutti you. 

Coriolaiiust act HI. scene J. 

Her heart is as hard and unbending as his, but she has yet 
a brain that lends her use of anger to better vantage. She 
conjures him, with deep insight and great eloquence, to 
submit once more to humiliation before the people and their 
Tribunes, which his friends consider as the only method of 
saving the man and the state. She reminds him how she has 
heard him say, '' honour and policy, lilce unsevered friends, 
in war do grow together." "Tell me," she says, 'Mn peace 
what each of them by the other lose, that they combine not 
there ? If it be honour in war to seem what you are not, 
how is it less or worse that policy shall hold companionship 
in peace with honour as in war, since that to both it stands 
in lilce request ? " She begs him speak to the people : 

Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you. 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom's truth. 
Now, thb no more dishonours you at all 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
\Vhich else would put you to your fortune and 
The hazard of much blood. 
I would dissemble with my nature where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake required 
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I should do so in honour t I am in this, 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles t 

And you will rather show our general louts 

How you can frown than spend a (awn upon 'em, 

For the inheritance of their loves and safeguard 

Of what that want might ruin.— C^nVAii/M/, act UL teent l. 

Volumnia rises above her son in this scene. She knows 
how to distinguish between the true pride of a virtuous 
man, which consists in ever winning new honour through 
new deeds of valour, and that false pride to which Corio- 
lanus gives way in his anger. The pride that refuses to 
yield momentarily in order to obtain great results is 
nothing but self-conceit, which will make no sacrifices, 
which will not for an instant descend from its heights. 
This is the pride to which Volumnia refers when she says, 
seeing that he remains obstinate : 

At thy choice, tlien : 
To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness, for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dst it from me. 
But owe thy pride thyself. — Ccrio/attus, act iiL scene 2, 

He yields at last, and appears before the people ; but 
when the Tribunes call him traitor, when they reproach 
him with his intending to curtail the freedom of Rome, and 
" wind himself into a power tyrannical," his fury breaks all 
bounds. After the people, instigated by the Tribunes, have 
pronounced upon him sentence of perpetual banishment, he 
pours forth all the poison concealed within him on the hated 
and despised plebeians. But the tempest of public wrath 
is for the moment irresistible. Coriolanus must leave the 
city. On parting from his family and friends, the difference 
between Volumnia and Virgilia appears once more. The 
wife only weeps, " O heavens ! O heavens ! " in her grief 
for her husband ; Volumnia invokes pestilence and death 
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upon all trades and occupations in Rome, It seems that 
any misfortune which might befall the crew that has so ill 
rewarded her brave son would be welcome to hen She 
wished the gods ''had nothing else to do but to confirm 
her curses/' She bids her daughter-in-law 'Meave this 
faint puling, and lament as she docs, in anger, Juno-likc.'' 
She appears ready to pull down the walls of Rome with 
her own hands. But matters take another turn. The great 
work of Volumnia's life, to be the saviour, the second founder 
of Rome, is still before her. Coriolanub, on his banishment, 
has fled to the Volscians, who receive with acclamations 
the deadly enemy who has worked them so much evil, now 
that he is banished and filled with rage against ungrateful 
Rome. They place him, together with their own hero, 
Aufidius, at the head of an army that is to avenge him 
and the defeated Volscians. The avengers soon appear 
before the city. Danger and need are at their height. 
Every mediation of Roman friends is repulsed. Even old 
Menenius, Coriolanus's dearest friend, who has sought the 
camp in the firm conviction that he can persuade him, is 
not allowed to speak. In order to understand what follows, 
and the true meaning of the change worked in Coriolanus 
by Volumnia, it is necessary to form a clear idea of the 
situation. When the Roman hero, seeking revenge for his 
injured self-love and disappointed ambition, leads the army 
of his enemies against his own city, he falls under the curse 
that awaits all traitors. In moments of reflection he is tor- 
mented with the distressing conviction, that he has stained 
his honour for ever through his alliance with his enemies, 
and has lost his right to be handed down to posterity as a 
great and noble man. On the other hand, he is not free. He 
knows himself to be an object of mistrust to his new friends, 
who believe him capable of betraying them, since he has 
betrayed his own country. They carefully watch all his 
movements, listen anxiously to all his words. How humili- 
ating for Coriolanus is the short scene between him and 
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Aufidiuis, in which he seems to ask a testimonial from his 
companion-in-arms : 

Ccr, We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our host My partner in this action. 
You must report to the Volscian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this business. 

jiu/. Only their ends 

Vou have respected ; stopp'd your ears against 
The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whbper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Ccr, This last old man. 

Whom with a crack*d heart I have sent to Rome^ 
Loved me above the measure of a father ; 
Kay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him ; for whose old love I have. 
Though I show*d sourly to him, once more ofier*d 
The first conditions, which they did refuse, 
And cannot now accept ; to grace him only 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I have yielded to : fresh embassies and suits. 
Nor from the state nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to. [SActii wUhrn. 

Ila ! what shout is this ? 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow ' 

In the same time 'tis made ? I will not. 

Coriolanust act r, scene 3. 

But in one thing he has deceived himself. Old Menenius 
was not the last resource of the Romans to induce him to 
change his mind. A stronger besieger is to attack his heart, 
to which he must ultimately yield. A group of women 
approach the camp, clad in deepest mourning. At their 
head walk his mother and wife, leading by the hand his 
little son. This is the most important sc^ne of the whole 
drama. Here the pure gold of Volumnia's heart comes to 
view athwart the hard covering which ambition, pride, preju- 
dice, and the naturally bitter feelings caused by the ingrati- 
tude with which Coriolanus has been treated, have woven 
round it. This matron, so bitterly enraged, so vindictive, 
so deeply injured by her fellow-townsmen, so ready to call 
down curses on their heads, now offers for their redemp- 
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tiooi and for the eternal rights of the fatheiland, not only 
her love, but what is more, her hatred. Thus she stands, a 
great, a truly antique figure. She far outreaches in nobility 
and strength of mind the man she has gone to implore. 
The conduct of this scene is masterly, and deserves careful 
examination. The sight of the beloved ones who have 
come to turn from his ungrateful country the unavoidable 
destruction that threatens, shakes Coriolanus to his depths : 

My Mrife comes foremost ; then the honour*d mould 

Wherein this trunk was framed, and in her hand 

The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection I 

All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 

What is that court'sy worth ? or those doves* eyes. 

Which can make gods forsworn ? I melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows ; 

As if Olympus to a molehill should 

In supplication nod : and my young boy 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 

Great nature cries, ' Deny not.' Let the Volsces 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy : 1*11 never 

Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but stand, 

As if a man were author of himself^ 

And knew no other kin. — Coriolanus^ act v. scene 3. 

At the sight of the ladies and the boy, Coriolanus feels 
that the hardest fight of all is now before him. He is deeply 
moved when his mother, who, according to Roman custom, 
has a right to all observance and respect from her son, 
kneels before him. At first he hardens himself against her 
entreaties; he says, "I beseech you, peace: or, if you'd 
ask, remember this before; the things I have forsworn to 
grant may never be held by your denials." He cannot 
dismiss his soldiers or ''capitulate again with Rome's 
mechanics." They must not try "to allay his rages and 
revenges with colder reasons." Volumnia interrupts him 
passionately : 

O, no more, no more ! 
Vou have said you will not grant us anything ; 
For we have nothing else to ask but that 
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Which you deny already : yet we will ask ; 
That, if you fail in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness : therefore hear us. 

ConWaftuSp act r. scene 3. 

She speaks with moving eloquence in favour of the 
threatened city. She points to the mourning garments, 
the pale faces, showing plainly what a life of suffering 
they led since his departure. More unhappy than were 
ever women, they come before him, the sight of whom 
should fill their hearts with joy, but whom now they behold 
with pain and terror. *' Making the mother, wife, and child 
to see the son, the husband, and the father tearing his 
country's bowels out." " We," she says weeping, " we are 
those on whom it comes the hardest ; we cannot even pray 
to the gods. How can we pray for our country, to which 
we are bound, or for thy victory, to which we are bound ? 
Either thou must fail or the country must. But thou art 
our comfort in our country. We must find calamity, even 
if we had our wish which side should win." He must, 
she says, either be led in manacles through the streets, a 
foreign miscreant, or he must tread triumphantly upon his 
country's ruin, and bear the palm for shedding the blood 
of wife and child. She declares her firm purpose not to 
outlive the close of the war; he shall not assault his 
country, without treading on the body of the mother who 
has brought him into the world. Now springs up in the 
gentle Virgilia pain and despair for her country, and she 
speaks out, a true Roman matron. "Ay! and mine, that 
brought you forth this boy, to keep your name living to 
time." With naYve defiance, as touching perhaps to Corio- 
lanus as the words of mother and wife, the little hero exclaims, 
" He shall not tread on me ; Til run away 'till I am bigger, 
but then I'll fight ! " Coriolanus, who feels his resolution 
failing, wishes to retire, but Volumnia restrains him, and 
then utters the words which contain the guiding motive of 
the whole drama, and express the everlasting fundamental 
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laws before which even the most savage human pasuons 

must be silent : 

If it were to that our request did tend 

To save the Romani, thereby to destroy 

The Volaeet whom you servei you might condemn us. 

At poisonous of your honour : no t our suit 

Is, that you reconcile them : while the Volsces 

May say, ' This mercy we have show'd ; * the Romans, 

' This we received ; ' and each in either side 

Give the all-hail to thee, and cry, ' Be blest 

For making up this peace ! ' l*hou know'st, great son. 

The end of war's uncertain, but this certain, 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name, 

Whose repetition will be dogg*d with curses ; 

Whose chronicle thus writ : ' The man was noble^ 

But with his last attempt he wiped it out ; 

Destroy'd his country, and his name remains 

To the ensuing age abhorred.* — CcricfaMus, act t* scene 3. 

With stem words she reminds him of his debt to her, the 
reverence and obedience a man owes his mother: 

There's no man in the world 
More bound to 's mother ; yet here he lets me prate 
Like one i* the stocks. Thou hast never in thy life 
Show'd thy dear mother any courtesy. 
When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood. 
Hast cluck*d thee to the wars and safely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say my request's unjust. 
And spurn me back : but if it be not so. 
Thou art not honest ; and the gods will plague thee. 
That thou restrain'st from me the duty which 
To a mother's part belongs. He turns away : 
Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees. 

Coriolanus^ act ¥• 

Once more let us condescend to the pitiless man : 

To his surname Gidolanus 'longs more pride 
Than pity to our prayers. Down ; an end : 
This is the hist. 

In helpless despair she says : 

So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours. • • • 
Come, let us go." 
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And then at last come bitter scorn and threats of a mother's 

curse: 

This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 

His wife is in Corioli, and his child 

Like him by chance. Yet give us our despatch : 

I am hush'd until our city be afire, 

And then 1*11 speak a \iii\t,^Cori0ianuSt act v. scene 3. 

She has won the victory, a saving victory for RoroCi but 
fatal to her son. He makes peace, and returns to Corioli, to 
become the victim of his rival. The mother, however, with 
his wife and little son, return to Rome, where they are hailed 
as saviours, and laden with honours. After the death of 
Coriolanus the poet does not let us see the women again. 
But we can divine from what we saw and heard, beyond 
doubt, what their future conduct and fate would be. Virgilia 
did not long outlive her husband ; her gentle spirit could not 
bear the shock. But Volumnia even in this trial will have 
shown her strength ; she will not regret for a moment that 
she allowed her son to go back to certain death. Her son is 
sacrificed, but Rome is saved. This thought will sustain 
her; she will find consolation in the memory of her son's 
renown. Her whole mind will be devoted to rearing her 
grandson, for whom his mother will be able to do but little, 
so that he may be a worthy heir to this renown. She will 
plant in this young soul the seeds of those noble impulses 
which made his father great and worthy of honour, until he 
suffered shipwreck on the rock of unmeasured pride and 
uncontrolled passion. Volumnia will die as she lived, the 
model of a true antique Roman matron. 



"JULIUS CiESAR" 
Portia 

Coriolanus is the representative of that patrician virtue 
which, in the days of the young republic, laid the foundation 
of the future greatness of Rome by heroic deeds abroad, 
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but whichi by its pride and severityi brought about frightful 
conflicts within. In the second of Shakespeare's Roman 
playSi Julius Casar^ Brutus stands as the single ideal of 
manhood in an age of decadence. In unison with himi but 
not as the weaker ivy which clings to the oak, but growing 
happily beside him as a sister-stem, stands Portia, Cato's 
daughter, Brutus's wife. Portia, in mind and training, is his 
worthy helpmate. Her true Roman action of wounding her- 
self in order to gain her husband's confidence by her patient 
endurance of suffering, and also the manner of her death, 
invests her with something which, to our ideas, is almost 
unnatural The poet has described Portia with a few 
touches ; we see her in two scenes only, but these suffice to 
furnish us with a satisfactory idea as to the character of this 
heroic female figure. The first scene vividly recalls a scene 
in Henry IV. The young Percy intends to rebel against 
the King ; his young wife comes before him, and complains 
that recently he has been too deeply absorbed in his wild 
thoughts and plans, and has neglected her : 

O, my good lord, why are you thus alone? 

For what oflence have I this fortnight been 

A banish*d woman from my Harry's bed ? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is't that takes from thee 

Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 

\Vhy dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 

And start so often when thou sitt'st alone ? 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks ; 

And given my treasures and my rights of thee 

To thick-eyed musing and cursed melancholy ? 

In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch'd. 

And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars ; 

Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed ; 

Cry * Courage ! to the field I ' And thou hast taUc'd 

Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 

Of palisadocs, frontiers, parapets. 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culvcrin. 

Of prisoners* ransom and of soldiers slain, 

And all the currents of a heady fight 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war. 

And thus hath so bestirred thee in thy sleep, 

That beads of sweat hath stood upon thy biow» 
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Lflce bubbles in a late-disturbed stream ; 

And in thy face strange motions have appeared, 

Such as we see when men restrain their breath 

On some great sudden best. O, what portents are these ? 

Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, . 

And I must know it, else he loves me not 

/iW/ Part of Henry /K, act iL scene 3. 

The scene between Brutus and Portia resembles this. 
Brutus also has been for some time in continual excitement, 
the cause of which he conceals from his wife. His heart is 
torn by a sharp struggle between his love for freedom, which 
he believes threatened by Caesar, and his affection for the 
great man, to whom he st«XKi in the relation of friend, nay, 
almost of son. Unlike many of the conspirators, he was 
not filled with hatred and envy against Caesar. He joined 
the conspiracy with great reluctance, yielding to the skilful 
arguments of Cassius, whose temperament was much less 
idealistic than his own. He was persuaded to believe that 
the Republic could still be saved by the murder of Caesar, 
who aspired to a despotism. While he was thus inwardly 
storm-tossed, his wife Portia had watched with deep anxiety 
the signs of this long conflict But now the die is cast; 
Brutus has become the head of the conspiracy. Its 
members have just left him late at night in his garden, 
where the last meeting has taken place. The terrible deed 
is fixed for the next day. Brutus has remained in the 
garden. Here his wife joins him : 

You've ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed ; and yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk*d about, 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across, 
And when I ask*d you what the matter was, 
You stared upon me with ungentle looks \ 
I urged you further ; then you scratch*d your head, 
And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot ; 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not. 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand. 
Gave sign for me to leave you ; so I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd so much enkindled, and withal 
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Hoping k was but an effect of humour, 
. Which aometiiiie hath his hour with vmj nao. 

' It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 

I And could it work so much upon your shape 

As it hath much prevaird on your coudition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord. 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Julius Caswr^ act 0. seeiie i« 

I ' The further progress of the two scenes brings out the 
relation between Portia and Brutus more clearly than that 
between Percy and his wife. Percy puts off his wife with 

I playful and not too tender phrases. Brutus, at Portia's 

earnest entreaty, gives her his full confidence. How grandly 
she conceives her right to share his troubles and cares : 

You have some sick ofTcncc within your mind. 

Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought tu know of ; an<l, upon my knees, 

I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
^ Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
' Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 

Have had resort to you : for here have l)ecn 
i Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 

Even from darkness. 
lirti. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
l^or, I should not need, if you were gentle Bnitos, 

Within the l)ond of marriage, tcU me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 

Tiiat appertain tu you? Am I yourself 

But, as it were, in sort or liuiitatiun. 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but In the luburbf 

Of your good pleasure ? If It be no more, 

Portia is Biutus' harlot, not his wife. 

JuHui Casatf id H letne f , 

With proud self-confidence she concludes : 

^ I grant I am a woman ; but withal 

i A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 

A woman well-reputed, Cato's daughter. 
' Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so fathered and so husbanded? ' 
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Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose *cm s 

I have made strong proof of my constancy. 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband's secrets ?-;/m/iW Casar^ act !L scene !• 

Brutus prays the gods to render him worthy of such 
heroism. He feels it is more than he can resist, and con- 
fides to her the awful secret. This scene fills us with 
wondering admiration for the mighty being who seems to 
tower above her sex. But precisely because of this superi- 
ority, this greatness, she seems more manly than womanly, 
and inspires us with something like estrangement. Wc 
admire lier without feeling true and warm sympathy. But 
in the second short scene, the poet endows the beautiful 
but cold traits of this powerful creature with a warm glow 
of life, so that she who hitherto has only appealed to our 
intellects, now; wins the deep sympathy of our hearts. He 
does this by showing that his heroine inclines to a small but 
infinitely lovable female weakness. The Ides of March are 
come. Brutus has gone to accompany Cocsar to the fatal 
sitting of the Senate. Every minute may bring the news 
that Ca^snr has been slain, or that the conspiracy has failed 
and her husband lost. She sends her page to the Capitol, but 
forgets to tell him her message. The heroic-minded woman 
is in such agonised anxiety that she knows not what she 
says. She feels that she has '' a man's mind but a woman's 
might." All these sensations bring her nearer our hearts. 
We see in the mighty figure a tender loving woman, whose 
victory over her sex seems much greater when we recognise 
its difiiculty. 

"ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA" 
Ckopatra — Octavia 

Shakespeare's third Roman play, Antony and Cleopatra ^ 
is laid in the time of Rome's decadence. The last republi- 
cans had fallen at Philippi; the selfish schemes of ambitious 
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usurpers guided events ; the victory belonged to the coldest, 
most cunning politician. Corresponding to this, is brought 
before us a female character entirely opposed to the Roman 
type. But, precisely because she is an Egyptian and a bar- 
bariaui she has caught the Roman hero in her toils through 
the power of her charms, and has caused a man, born with 
all the qualities which lead to greatness, to belie himself to 
his own ruin. She thus embodies the extent to which Rome 
had grown corrupt even in the person of her best men. 
Cleopatra had loved Caesar in her youth. Antony meets 
her in her full-blown maturity of beauty, as the experienced 
priestess of exuberant sensual enjoyment, in which rcflned 
coquetry, wild passion, and great sense of beauty are united 
to produce a lasting ever-new impression. How experienced 
she is in the wiles of fascination, luxury, art, and prodigality, 
is shown in the description of her meeting with Antony : 

The Imrge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Iiurn*d on the water ; the poop was beaten gold | 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love*sick with them \ the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of (lutes kept stroke, and made 
. The water which they Uat to follow faster, 
Ah amorous (»f ihcir strokes. Tor her own i>erson, 
It l)cg^ar'd all description ; she did lie 
In her pavilion— clolh-of-gold of tissue-^ 
O er-picturitig that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature ; on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. 
Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes. 
And made their bends adornings ; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken *tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs.— ^/f/«/iX iind Cleopatra^ act 0. seene 1. 

I quote a few more lines, which the poet also puts into 

t 
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the mouth of Enobarbus, because they complete Cleopatra's 

portraiti by adding the sketch of her inner nature to that 

of her outward appearance : 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ; other women cloy 
The appetites they feed ; but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies ; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her ; that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act iL scene 2. 

But her intellectual fascinations are no less inexhaustible. 
Her passionate moods follow each other with such rapid 
variety, that they never leave time to criticise her want of 
moral sense. Besides maintaining the sentiment she has 
inspired in Antony ever fresh and new, by all the refined 
arts of an experienced coquette, she never allows him to 
know a moment's satiety or monotony owing to the per- 
petual contradiction of her whims. Her crises of jealous 
fury, the renewal of passion inseparable from the recon- 
ciliations that follow, full of every form of boundless and 
varied tenderness, leave no room for indifference. She 
neglects no wiles, anything will do, tears, sulks, swoons, 
every weapon in the arsenal of feminine charm is brought 
into the field. Indifferent, in true woman's fashion, to all 
logic, she brings forward the same accusations on the 
most contrary grounds. If he has betrayed his wife Fulvia 
for her sake, how can she believe his oaths, though he 
should shake with them the throne of the gods ? It were 
pure insanity to believe such promises, that are broken in 
the swearing. And then, when he shows indifference at the 
news of Fulvia's death, when he says that to die was the 
best thing she could do, she is displeased at this indiffer- 
ence, and says that "she can see in Fulvia's death how 
hers ixceived will be." 

Cleopatra's behaviour to Antony is certainly deliberately 
planned. She is playing a part, but she is, nevertheless, 
filled with a passionate love. She hangs upon him with the 
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w hole unc ontrolled devotion of a sensual^ spoilt woman; she 
does not care only for the possession of his power and his 
treasures. The arts of coquetry seem almost ennobled 
through her fire of passion. A masterpiece of characterisa* 
tion is the scene in which she questions the messenger who 
brought the news of Antony's marriage to Octavia, about 
the appearance of Octavia, and her delight because his 
report is unfavourable. After many discordant passages, 
her voluntary death reconciles us to her at the close. She 
brings about Antony's defeat at the battle of Actium by her 
cowardly flight ; she drives him to suicide by a false report 
of her death ; she tries to deceive Octavius Caesar as to the 
amount of his booty, while playing the part of a humble 
suitor. At last, when she perceives that her attempts to 
enslave a third great Roman by her charms offer no pros- 
pect of success with " the dull cold-blooded Caesar,'' and 
that she has only been spared to grace his triumph in 
Rome, her proud and royal heart revolts. She dies a freely 
chosen death. 

Octavia, the sister of Octavius Caesar, Antony's second 
wife, belongs to the type that has given rise to the proverb 
that the best women are those of whom the least is said. 
Little can be said about Octavia, but there is no need to 
say more. Her character, her truly womanly nature, lies 
before us clear and pure, like a speckless mirror. She is 
the antipodes of Cleopatra ; the one all passion, sensuality, 
love of pleasure; the other all peace of mind, virtue, 
delight in quiet domestic happiness. Devotedly attached 
to her dear brother, she hopes, through her marriage with 
Antony, to increase the happiness of both, and to bring 
about the peace of the world. She is sincerely fond of 
Antony; she knows how to prize his gifts and qualities; she 
hopes, as is the way with good women, to cure him, through 
her influence, of the sins and weaknesses which have stained 
his life. She hopes, in short, like a good angel, to stand 
aiding and reconciling between him and her brother. But 
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she is far from loving him with passion ; she knows nothing 
of passion. It is plain, from the beginning, that so unequal 
a marriage can never fulfil the hopes based upon it. Antony 
is not in a position to appreciate Octavia's good and noble 
qualities. Her virtue, which he deems coldness, repels him, 
accustomed as he is to the passion and sensuous glow of 
Cleopatra. She cannot retain him long at her side. Her 
influence is not strong enough to stem the fresh conflict 
between him and her brother. Her personality is not 
calculated to content a man who, like Antony, ever thirsts 
for warm, inexhaustible, fresh delights. He goes back to 
the arms of Cleopatra. The heart of the unhappy wife 
breaks under the shock of the. hostile meeting of the two 
men, whose reconciliation her high pure womanly nature had 
set before her as a sacred task. / 



THE GREAT TRAGEDIES 

"MACBETH" 

X,^ Zady Macbeth 

In solitary grandem", a species by herself, stands die most 
powerful of Shakespeare's women, Lady Macbeth, ^ne 
savage, insatiable passion, ambit ion, rules hei^souland over* 
powers every gentler feeling, dragging her into the crime 
which shall set on her head the crown, the bright object of 
her uncontrolled longing. She breaks through all bounds 
of worldly prudence ; she sins against gratitude towards the 
good king who, with such kindness and good-will, has raised 
her husband to greatness. She breaks the law of hospitality 
to the grey-headed man who visits trustfully under her roofl 
She supports the evil spirit of her husband; she encour- 
ages him when his weaker nature shrinks before the awful 
crime, even at the moment of its execution. She is a fearful 
incarnation of evil and savage passion. But we should mis- 
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understand the poet and his great creation, if we regarded 
Lady Macbeth only as a remorseless monster who stands 
outside the pale of sympathy; if we look on her only as 
the clever murderess, and regard her husband merely as 
a being led astray by an ambitious wife. This is not the 
true way. We will proceed to seek| as usual, from the 
analysis of the whole tragedy, the right standpoint whence 
to consider these terrible figures. Scotland is ruled by a 
mild and benevolent old man, Duncan, against whom aa 
ambitious vassal, the Thane of Cawdor, has risen in 
rebellion, supported by a foreign enemy, the Duke of 
Norway. The rebellion and foreign invasion are both de- 
feated by Duncan's generals, Macbeth and Banquo. The 
play opens in a gloomy, unhallowed key, upon a wild 
heath, on which, while the decisive battle is raging in the 
vicinity, all the hostile forces of nature, tempest, thunder, ^^ 
and lightning, are let loose. Three witches prepare -to 
accost Macbeth on his return from the field. In the second 
scene the old king is informed of the victory, by a sorely 
wounded warrior, who narrates to him Macbeth's wonderful 
deeds of valour, through which it was achieved. In reward 
Macbeth receives the title and estates of the rebellious 
Thane of Cawdor. After this the witches meet the two 
generals, Macbeth and Banquo, returning from the battle* 
field. Although the latter is the first to speak to them, they 
turn to Macbeth with the prophecies which are to prove so 
fatal. " Hail, Thane of Glamis ! " says one. ** Hail, Thane 
of Cawdor ! " cries the second. V' Hail, Macbeth ! who shall 
be king hereafter," adds the third with fatal voice. While 
Macbeth stands dumbfounded at this enigmatical utterance, 
Banquo addresses the uncanny creatures, and asks them, 
since they have predicted so brilliant a future for his brother* 
in-arms, to tell his fortune also. He neither begs, he says, 
their favours nor their hate, but it is evident that he is 
strongly moved by the prophecies addressed to Macbeth, 
and is anxious to see a bright future opening before himself 
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also. The effect of the prophecy is difTerent upon Banquo, | 
whose character is the opposite of Macbeth's. Once more a j 
mysterious message comes from the weird lips — "Lesser \ 
than Macbeth and greater" — "Not so happy, yet much • 
happier." " Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none." ! 
Macbeth now awakes from the dumb enchantment into ' 
which he had fallen. He speaks with passionate earnestness 
to the three witches. " By Sinel (his father's) death, I know 
I am Thane of Glamis, but how of Cawdor ? The Thane 
of Cawdor lives, a prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
stands not within the prospect of belief, no more than to 
be Cawdor. Speak, I charge you ! " But, without saying 
another word, the eerie creatures vanish, " as breath into the 
wind." Now begins the fulfilment of the prediction. A 
royal messenger arrives bringing Macbeth word, in the 
king's name, that he had been created Thane in place of 
Cawdor, executed for his rebellion. " Glamis and Cawdor ! 
the greatest is behind," says Macbeth, while unhallowed 
thoughts already begin to stir within him. The different 
effect of the prophecies upon the two men is at once visible. 
When Macbeth asks of Banquo whether, now that he has 
seen the startling rapidity with which a part of the prophecy 
concerning him is accomplished, he does not begin to hope 
that his part will also be fulfilled, Banquo answers quietly : 



That trusted home 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange ; 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray *s 
In deepest consequence. — Macbeth^ act L scene 3. 



y 



•• Banquo fully understands the danger of being misled by 
such prophecies. They lead, by an appearance of truth, to 
fatal resolutions and acts, which in their turn lead to fright* 
ful disillusions. Banquo is ready to await any fortune, 
whether the prophecy fulfil itself or no. He will not move, 
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to bring about its consummation. In Macbeth, on the, 
contrary, the promptings of ambiaon arouse horrible 
thoughts. He is already occupied with the question 
whetheri since the lesser prediction has been verified, the 
greater, more brilliant one may not come true, and he is 
not the man to await events quietly, like Banquo, but must 
hasten them on by his own action : 

Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. . • • • 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good ; if 111, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor ; 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
\Yhose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 
But what b not — Macbeth^ act L scene 3. 

We see plainly that the idea of a terrible crime, through 
which the third brilliant prediction shall be accomplished, 
is taking definite form in his mind. The suggestions of 
his^wife are not, therefore, necessary to originate the 
murdereVs plan. The idea lies already dormant in his 
mind before they meet, the effect of the ambition which 
has long slumbered, and which the hellish witches have 
fanned into a flame. This ambition, and not Lady Mac- 
beth, is the intellectual originator of the crime, and its guilt 
is more equally shared than at first seems. We see from 
the above soliloquy why Lady Macbeth, as the tragedy 
progresses, appears to be the more guilty of the two. 
Macbeth is appalled at the idea of murder ; his whole being 
rebels against it, his hair stands on end, his heart knocks 
at his ribs. The weakness of his nature revolts from the 
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crime to which ambition incites him. He has neithe r i 
thejerrible resolution nor the mighty ene rgy of crimin al j 
ivill which animates Lady Macbeth. His conscience shrinks ' 
from the deed, while the brilliant goal, the crown, is ever 
before her eyes and drowns the voice of_ conscience, . 
awakened in her too late, with terrible pangs of remorse. | 
The^briJliant English authoress who has written thal~valu- 
able book on Shakespeare's female characters was right 
when she said: "H^Lady Macbeth appears later as the 
most guilty, it is not because she is more remorseless^ but 
Because she has more strength of mind." 

Fortune in the meantime seems leagued with the weird 
sisters to lend Macbeth a hand towards the crime yet un- 
developed in the wild tempest of his thoughts ; she offers 
an opportunity for its performance as favourable as could 
be conceived. The old king receives the victorious general 
in gracious fashion. He informs him that he has resolved 
to confer upon him, in token of gratitude for his brilliant 
services to himself and the state, the highest honour a 
subject can receive from his sovereign. • He intends to visit 
him and his lady at their castle of Inverness, and to spend 
the night under their roof. This scene also throws a light, 
not to be overlooked, upon Macbeth's character, and is 
useful in judging the respective parts taken by himself and 
his wife in the crime they commit. King Duncan informs 
the assembled nobles that he has chosen his eldest son, 
Malcolm, as his heir, and has bestowed on him the title of 
Prince of Cumberland. Here follows this soUlocuy from 
Macbeth : 

The Prince of Cumberland ! that is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to sec. 

Macbeth^ Act I Kene 4* 

These words reveal clearly the contradictions in his 
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:chaFacter, the terrible fight between good and evil, waged 
in the depths of his nature. | Ie longs for wl| gj^hg aims, 

- ' ' ' s^hroughLjriudi..iLin^^^ 

ftOiaiDfifl^ We see at once howTar his criminal intentions' 
have ^eady gone^ for Malcolnii the heir to the throne, can 
only stand in his way when Duncan, the actual possessor, 
is removed. On the other hand, Macbeth dares not look 
in the face the terrible deed he plans. A far-reaching 
weakness shows itself side by side with the intention to 
commit the crime. His wife knows this weakness, and with 
wonderful clearness of vision she judges him. He fears to 
let the sun see his wished-for crime — nay, would not have 
his eye see his hand which will carry out his wishes. He 
wishes it done, but shrinks from the sight. Quite other- 
wise was Lady^Macbeth's behaviour* The poet shows her 
in her castle, reading the letter in which her husband nar- 
rates all that has happened, pronouncing her clear-s ighted 
judgment on the meeting with the witches, and their pro- 
phecy already in some degree fulfiUed.-Vl must here call 
attention to the very intimate union which exists between 
Macbeth and his wife. The tone in which he writes to her 
of the meeting with the witches and their predictions shows 
deep Tove and perfect trust. " This have I thought good 
tcTdeliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou 
might'st not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of 
what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and 
farewell." -•This intimate relation between the pair con- 
tinues through the whole tragedy, and always arouses our 
lively sympathy, even at the moments in which their common 
crimes fill us with horror. Their faithful constancy in spite 
of their crimes, throws a softening veil, as it were, over the 
whole terrible story, and make us judge this pair more 
mildly, as not ignoble by nature, bu t^drawiL Jn^^ ^^'* pntha 
throiigjmnbridled ambition. The manner in which Lady 
Macbeth receives the wonderful announcement made by 
her husband discloses two sides of her nature* Her sharp 
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judgment^stnkes us..first. She knows her husband, with 
^ hisj;ppd andj)^^^^^ perfectly well ; she fears his 

heart, which is " too full of the milk of human kindness to 
catch the nearest way " to the wished-for end. She is, she 
says, not without ambition, but without the " illness should 
attend it" He would like to win his evil end, "holily," 
" would not play false, and yet would wrongly win." On the 
other hand, she shows herself to^be^ entjrelyJtce^from„any 
guch reflect jpjis».jyluch s he calls weaknesses, and she relies 
jipon^her eloquence to inspire hunlvithTher own resolution 
to remove from his way^all that divides him from the 
throne ibrtune intends for him. A certain spice of woman- 
liness is not wanting. She desires the throne, not for her- 
self, but for her husband. She do es not speak of herself, 
only of him, and his future greatness. "5he does not yet 
knovirtKat^so favourable an opportumly for carrying out 
her terrible intention will soon be offered. The news 
brought by the messenger, that Duncan will arrive that 
evening at the castle to spend the night, appears at first 
incredible. As she becomes convinced of the truth, she 
shows herself in her whole fearful nature, in the full power 
of her evil will : 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fdl me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of dj rcstxniclty t make thick, my Uood ; 
^top up the access and poMiage to rcmorite, 
Tiiat no compunctious visitinf;s of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The cflcct and it t Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministerSi 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief ! Come, thick night. 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 
To cry * Hold, hold ! *— JAir^^M, act i. scene 5. 
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The last lines make it quite clear that the awful woman 
is ready to commit the crime herse lf olmnM ^ii^^Afii h^i^ 
jjtc. S he denies her humanity ; \< cith outrageous pride she 
will stop the way of remorse. She is destined to be flung 
helpless against the everlasting laws, the undying laws of 
right and humanity, which call down on her the fearful sen- 
tence which she, denying her womanhood, thinks to defy. 
In the following scene with her husband she develops a 
proud and glowing eloquence, a skilful sophistry which 
Beats~36wh all Tiis arguments, a strength of nerve that is 
almost supernatural, filling us with a strange awe, com- 
pounded of wonder and repulsion. J^f acbeth evidently has 
notyetjcaind murage to do the decisive deed. She a sks 
him, after he tells her oLthe king's immediate coming, with 
a ferrible meaning he quite understands, " And when goes 
hehence ? " He answers irresolutely, not daring to look his 
determined wife in the face, " To-morrow, as he purposes." 
Then the demoniacal counsellor breaks out : 

O, never 
ShaU sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a liook where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; liear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower, 
But 1)e the scri^cnt under 't. He that's coming 
MuKt l>c provided for | and you shall put 
'i'hiM night's great iHisincHs into my dispatch i 
Which shall to all our nights and days to c<ime 
Give solely sovereign sway and mastcnlom, 

Mtiebttht act L lecnt 5. 

Immense is the effect of the contrast of this serious scene, 
in which the evil pair arrange their crime, with the quiet 
entrance of Duncan, the grcy-haircd king, who, in complete 
confidence, enters the house of his vassal and kinsman, 
upon whom he has conferred favours. Next is the effect 
on the spectator of the lovely lines about the swallow, 
for he knows that this house, about which the friendly little 
creatures build, is a den of murder : 
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This guest of summer. 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Ilath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate. — Macbeth^ act i. scene 6. 

While the death-doomed king sits gaily at supper, desire 
and conscience fight a terrible battle in Macbeth's heart 
The latter seems to have gained the victory, for he says to 
his wife, who, suspecting this, reproves him for leaving the 
supper-room, "We will proceed no further in this busi- 
ness." But this is not the fixed determination of the man, 
who, set upon the end, turns his back on the means ; it is 
far rather the weakness of the ambitious climber who wishes 
to be persuaded to do the deed he knows must be accom- 
plished. Lady Macbeth is unacquainted with hesitation, 
with weakness : 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afcard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem*st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem. 
Letting ' I dare not ' wait upon ' I would,' 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? — Macbtth^ act L scene 7. 

After she has tried, with such bitter biting irony, to 
goad Macbeth out of his weakness and irresolution, she 
answers him, saying that ^'he can do all that may become 
a man," in words, which in their frightful power and gran- 
deur, belong to the most magnificent ever written by any 
poet, ancient or modern : 

What beast was't, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
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And, to be more than what yoa weie, yoa would 
Be 10 much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both t 
They have made themselves, and that their fitnea now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me ; 
I would, while it was smiling in my face. 
Have pluck*d my nipple from his boneless gums. 
And dash*d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this.-— A/acAe/k, act u scene 7. 

When he mentions the possibility of failurei she changes 
her tone with diabolical skill. In the place of excited passion, 
comes the carefuFenumeration of the means by which such 
iailure may be averted, all the reasonable precautions to be 
observed, in order that the deed may be accomplished with- 
/ out casting suspicion upon the real perpetrators. I call to 
^ .witness all those who have ever beheld a really artistic and 
intelligent performance of the scene, to confirm my state- 
ment that the impression made upon the spectator is one 
of the most terrible and powerful which can be produced 
by a dramatic work. Night hangs over the castle. All 
its inhabitants, even the unsuspicious grey-haired king, lie 
wrapped in quiet slumber. Only the murderous pair are 
alert. In unhallowed, but different moods, they steal through 
.the halls, wrapped in death-like stillness. Macbeth, although 
determined to do the deed that is to " murder sleep," is still 
in a state of inward perturbation. He experiences strange 
spectral illusions. The dagger_with,wliiclv J^e i& to slay the 
unarmed slumbering old man floats before his excited vision ; 
he thmK sTie sees blood d rop from it. Lady Macbeth makers 
prepar afioHriQrlhe murder with unmoved"calm. She in- ' 
toxicatcs the men who are to sleep in Duncan's chamber; 
nay, woman though she be, she would have done' the deed 
from which her husband shrinks, "had he not resembled 
her father as he slept.'' This recollection reminds us that 
there survives even in this determined criminal a spot not 
yet quite hardened, that a bond still remains linking her to 
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human tenderness. At the same moment in Which she 
carries the murderous weapons with which he r husband is 
to perform the deed into the chamber of the slumbering ol^ 
man, the remembrance of her own father disarms her hand, 
"though it does not shake her savage resolution. The pious 
thought of her father hinders her from the absolute act, but 
the wild passion of ambition is mighty within her. The 
gleam of the crown, which her fantasy adorns with glowing 
tints, and which she means at all hazards to set upon 
her haughty head, soon stills all gentler feeling, and when 
Macbeth, after completing the deed, returns to her in great 
excitement and agony of mind, she has recovered her former 
resolution. While he imagines that he hears terrible voices 
ringing through the castle, warning him that he who has 
murdered sleep shall therefore sleep no more, she remains 
unmoved. She takes, with cool prudence, all the precau- 
tions necessary to avert suspicion from herself and her 
husband. She has so completely overcome her tender im- 
pulses, that she is able to return to the chamber where the 
bloody corpse lies, to put the daggers which Macbeth brought 
away with him into the drunken servants* hands, smearing 
their faces with blood in order that the deed may be attri- 
buted to them. Macbeth in his fearful perturbation is incap- 
able of doing this. He has utterly lost his self-possession. 
While remorse brings the wish to his lips that he could 
wake the sleeper to life once more, she pursues the deed 
C00II3' into all its consequences, and reminds her husband 
that he must preserve that outward tranquillity which is the 
only pledge of their safety and ultimate greatness. On the 
next morning, when, to the horror of all, the deed is dis- 
covered, she plays to perfection the part imposed upon her 
by her position. She feigns horror and pity with the skill of 
a practised actress, in so natural a manner, that no suspicion 
falls upon the couple. It rather falls upon the grooms who 
were sleeping in the king's chamber, who have been found 
under the influence of Lady Macbeth's dniggcd cup, still 
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asleepi and whom Macbeth in feigned rage hat killed, to 
silence their tongues for ever. As the king^s sons, fearing 
for their liveS| have fled the castle, the suspicion of having 
hired the two servants to commit the murder is thrown upon 
them. Macbeth is elected king without opposition, and he 
and his wife are crowned. The brilliant goal is re ached^ 
the third and proudest prediction of the weird sisters fulfilled. ' 
Onirmaif bnlyT7as"a"dini suspicion, Banquo, who was present 
when the prediction was uttered : 

Thou hast it now ; king, Cawdor, Glamis, all. 

As the weird women promised, and I fear. 

Thou play'dst most foully for't — Macbeth^ act tit. scene I. 

Macbeth must fear this suspicion, although Banquo makes 
no allusion to it, because Banquo was^ the only person, 
be sides Lady Ma cbeth, who had any knowledge of the pro-"' 
phecy whose fulfilment was brought about by the bloody 
deed. Macbeth is also tormented by the remembrance that 
the weird sisters had also promised Banquo a glorious for- 
tune, predicting for him the kingly power, not in his own 
person, but in that of his descendants, a long line of them. 
It is very characteristic, and shows Shakespeare's profound 
knowledge of tlie hidden depths and abysses of human 
nature, that the same man, w|iq has become a criminal 
through^ his firm belief in the prediction , of the witches, 
bel]e.\xs..he can prevent the fulfilment of another prediction 
by a^second crime. Banquo's dea th is resolved upon; his 
race must BeTlestroyed ; that the prophecy may come true, 
his only son, Fleance, mustjilso perish. Thus quickly is 
fulfilled in Macbeth the curse which ever dogs the foot- 
steps of crime. It is the very curse of evil deeds that they 
must still bring forth more deeds of evil Macbeth is 
perfectly aware of this, and expresses it : " Who begins 
ill, strengthens himself in crime." But herej^js way parts 
from that^f Lady Macbeth. Their characters, which stand 
in strong contrast to each other, portrayed in masterly 
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manner by the poet, now enter into another phase of 
contradiction. They change parts to a c ertain extent 
We see Lady Macbeth no longer in immediate connection 
with her husba nd's .)atgr crimes. She has no share in 
Ba nquo's assas sination^ nor in the subsequent senseless 
an^ horrible massacre of Macduffs family, although Lady 
MacdufTs death plays a part in the confusion of intcl* 
lect which follows the awakening of a conscience so long 
forcibly silenced. She knows, says Mrs. Jameson, how to 
commit a great crime to reach a great end, buf not how 
to commit, deliberately, useless murders. At first she is 
onlxjpccupjed injsustainin courage, and 2Xeit» 

i pg the dan gerous consequences which might follow his 
frequent attacks of mental aberration in the presence of 
witnesses. He, however, goes on in the fatal path of crime. 
Banquo is tlie first victim. The escape of Fleance might 
have taught Macbeth, if he had not been blinded, that the 
struggle of men against the immutable decrees of fate is 
useless. But in spite of this, he allows himself to be once 
more ensnared by the mysterious and equivocal phrases and 
predictions of the witches, by the strange visitors called up 
by them, letting crime follow on crime, as though hoping 
thereby to force fate to remain constant. At last he wades 
^in a perfect sea of blood, and rules his unhappy country 
with such frightful tyranny, that his subjects, rising in 
general rebellion, join themselves to the invading English 
army, and help to bring about its victory. In this depen- 
dence upon the tricks of the witches lies another difference 
between husband and wife. Certainly the first prophecy 
gives Lady Macbeth the impulse which leads to crime, but 
she is entirely free from superstitious fantasy. She has not 
been brought to her terrible resolution through belief in 
magic predictions. She. will make her husband king, not 
because it has been predicted, but because her boundless 
ambition requires it. She only uses the Influence the 
spectral interview had upSiTTnmTaccording to her profound 
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knowledge of his chtracteri to bring his wavering, inresolttte 
temperament to the point While, before Duncan's murder, 
shejlidjeverything she could to persuade.him, he now goes 
on his grim progress alone ; he has concealed his further 
plans of murder from his ''dearest chuck/' One might 
consider this caressing expression inappropriate to the fear* 
ful being to whom it is addressed, and in contradiction to 
Macbcth's former words, "Bring forth men children only, 
for thy undaunted mettle should compose nothing but 
males." But we have already obser\'ed how warm and 
tender is the love between this pair, who so often show 
themselves so hateful. It is just this which makes them 
endurable. Macbeth does not mean by this pet name that 
his wife is a gentle or tender being. He wishes only to 
keep his dear spouse from the knowledge of his crimes, that 
she may be as innocent as a dove. Soon the punishment 
of her deeds begins to overtake the guilty woman. ^j^ rHly 
i^ th e aim attained, hardly does she wear the crown, than 
she cea segJo care for it, and am vcs at the hitter conviction 
that the dearly bou ghj; circlet brings no content: 

Nought's had, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Macbeth^ act iii. scene 2. 

But though the inward strife begins, she maintains her 
defiant demeanour. No spirits " shake their gory locks " at 
her, as they do at Macbeth when his excited fancy calls 
up the phantom of Banquo, that nearly drives him mad. 
She tells him, in proud ardent words, that "these flaws 
and starts (impostors to true fear), would well become a 
woman's story by a winter fire," and must be resisted. She 
apprehends the suspicions that may be roused by the king's 
strange talk. She still has the energy to keep a calm 
demeanour before the guests, who are astounded at what 
happened, and to explain her husband's behaviour as a 
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sudden attack of illness, (f'lier spirit remains defiant, her 
strong will is unbroken, j But even this criminal cannot 
escape the everlasting fundamental laws that rule mankind. 
While Macbeth, bewitched by incantations, proceeds from 
crime to crime, and thus provokes the tempest which breaks, 
in the form of the English army led across the border by 
Malcolm, the son of Duncan, aided by the rebellion arisen 
among his own subjects, her conscience^s^ aroused to bitter 
smflerinjg» This great moral retribution is revealed in a 
scene which gives a glimpse into the depths of hell, and is 
certainly one of the greatest ever created by any poet, of 
Vany period. Macbeth's cry of terror that "Glamis hath 
murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor shall sleep no more," 
is terribly fulfilled. She sleeps, but sleep brings her no 
refreshment, it only induces agony. Long has she com- 
pelled her powerful spirit, strung to a high pitch, to guard 
her terrible secret from the world's eyes. But at last this 
strength gives way, her unbending will is broken by a 
higher power. This woman who, even under fearful bodily 
torture, would never have allowed confession to pass her 
lips, is forced in the helplessness of slumber to lay bare 
her sins, her broken heart, her tormented brain. Her 
fearful mental sufferings drive her nightly from her couch ; 
she wanders aimlessly about the castle. The phantoms 
she called weakness in Macbeth assume exclusive posses- 
sion. She sees blood stains she cannot efface on her 
hands, let her wash and rub as she may. "What I will 
these hands ne'er be clean ? Here's the smell of the blood 
stilL All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand." She deems it is the night of the murder, 
she hears the clock strike which calls her to commit the; 
terrible deed, she taunts her husband with cowardice. 
She tells him "none can call their power to account." 
She shudders on beholding the blood streaming from the 
old man's body. Lady Macduff's bleeding apparition 
stands before her, although she was not an accomplice 
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ia this crine. Thus, in anspeakable ionDents, .she roans 
thxoMghber castle^ watched by one of her gentle womcD, and 
ODoe also bj the doctor. Such her vetributioo, sudi the 
bitter irony of avenging iatel The woman who had beat 
her powerful mind to hiding her frightful secret must betray 
it to strange ears. The crown was the glittering bait which 
lured her husband and herself into an abjss of blood and 
guilt, and now the humble waitiixg-woman looks down upon 
the crowned queen and thanks fate that she is iK>t sucha one. 
**l would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dignity 
of the whole body," JFlere i^gain must be observed the con- 
trast between Ladjiilacbeth's fearful end, and her husband's A. 
^te. In the £rst half of tlie tragedy, before, during, and 
after the murder, she appears the stronger^ he the weaker 
personality, rendered capable of tlie deed only through 
her influence and mental energy^ Now lier strength and 
spirit are entirely broken, Macbeth, whose guilt is far 
greater, stands firm ; he meets the blows of adverse fortune, 
which approach him from every side, with an iron front 
and unbending resolution. His conscience causes him no 
pangs; he no longer sees bloody spectres; his courage, 

^ his spirit, his strength of will remain unbroken until the 

moment of his fall. In this contrast lies a deep truth. 
Lady Macbeth has renounced her womanly nature ; she has 
at the bidding of boundless ambition, trampled every milder 
and gentler feeling under foot Such a sin against nature 
does not go unj>unished. The weakness of woman, which is 

I a great part of lier charm, gives way under a burden which 

a man, though he may seem weaker, can easily bear. <After 
infinite suffering of mmd and soul, her body breaks down, 
and death frees her from pain^just as Macbeth is nearing 
his fall, for the ambiguous prophecy which promised him 
safety is ^own to be a trick, and his overthrow looms 

J inevitable before his eyes. A brief but moving phrase 
passes his lips when the news is brought of the death of 
tlie wife he loved so well: '' She shcuM have died hereafter. 

8 
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There would have been a time for such a word/' In this 
tragedy occurs another example of such terrible brevity 
of speech, spoken in a moment of deepest grief and great 
excitement. When Macduff learns the news of his wife and 
children's murder, he only says, " He has no children." 
The poet who listened to all the secrets of man's heart knew 
that deep grief is speechless. Macbcth's fate is fulfilled ; 
he falls under the avenging sword of Macduff, whose life he 
so cruelly devastated. The rightful heir to the throne is 
crowned. In Romeo and Juliet the holy and eternal thought 
of peace rises victoriously out of the grave of the innocent 
lovers. In Macbeth^ steadfast and immortal justice, the 
immutable laws of mankind, stand over the grave of the 
guilty pair. They would realise their ambitious ends, in 
opposition to all rights of moral law, to humanity. The 
edifice of power raised on such foundations could but crumble 
to dust, and bury them beneath its ruins. 



"HAMLET" 
Ophelia— Certrttdt 

The sources whence Shakespeare drew the materials 
for Hamlet are a rude tale by Saxo - Grammaticus, a 
somewhat more carefully written version in the tales of 
Belleforest, and an English version called the " History of 
Hamblett." In these stories King Harvendill is slain by 
his brother Fengo, who ascends his throne and marries his 
widow. The feigned madness of Hamlet, son of the mur- 
dered king, and a riddle he propounds, apparently without 
reason, but in reality fraught with deep meaning, form the 
chief interest of the fable. The whole legend is very rough, 
entirely wanting in any eloquent passages, and this to a 
higher degree than is the case with any of the sources 
whence Shakespeare drew materials for his plays. He 
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could use only few portions of the tale, such as the scene 
where Hamlet strives to awaken his mother's conscience, and 
the artifice by which he turns the order given to the ambas« 
sadors to their own destruction. It is therefore the more to 
be admired, that out of this rough material the poet should 
have created one of his profoundest and most intellectual 
worics, a work that has given commentators so many 
enigmas to solve. Of these we cannot take account, as we 
are concerned only with Ophelia's character. In the origi- 
nal source Ophelia is a young girl who was brought, while a 
mere child, from quiet surroundings to a corrupt court, and 
is the queen's favourite ladj' in w?»!ting. Fror» thi'! source 
Shakespeare drew one of those passages of keen psycho- 
logical insight in which he is so rich.|^ Gertrude, the queen, 
has degenerated in character, her propensities have made 
her an unfaithful wife andji murderess, but her heart is not 
yet altogether corrupt.//With the whole strength of her 
remaining better nature she clings to the lovely being who 
possesses the purity and virtue she herself has lostJ She 
rejoices in the thought of marrying her to her son ; and 
when pitiless fortune draws the poor weak child into a whirl- 
pool of inimical forces that destroy her, Gertrude weeps 
bitter tears over her grave and strews it with flowers J These 
tears are shed also for her own moral death, and the flowers 
adorn the grave in which her better self lies buried. 

Mrs. Jameson, whom I have several times quoted, intro-. 
duces her essay on Ophelia with some striking remarks. 
This clever authoress thinks that the strongest inclina- 
tions of women remain simply affections, so long as 
they are permitted to develop calmly, and without im* 
pediment; only when they meet with opposition do they 
become passions. The idea of love in Juliet and Helena 
(A/rs Well that Ends Well) is portrayed in its entirety, 
and with the most varied, glowing, and brilliant colours. 
In these two, love is real passion, an irresistible inward 
tide which sets the heart's blood in motion. As soon as 
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U meets wfth opposhion, it masters tlie will, and e:icite8 all 
the forces of the soul to a high <}egree, suhduing them com- 
pletely to its own ends. In Viola and Perditalovc appears 
less t3rrannical; it expresses itself more as a sentiment 
than as a passion ; it is a mixture of inward attraction and 
imagination. But there is another form of feeling possible 
to feminine nature, and this Shakespeare has also shown us. 
He introduces us to two beings, in whom all the moral and 
intellectual strength they possess lies hidden and undeveloped, 
in whom love is only an unconscious attraction, and In whom 
the feminine tiharacter is depicted in its hest attributes of 
innocence, modesty, amiability, and tenderness, for these 
are the eternal characteristics which nature bestows on 
women. They may be reversed by evil training; they may 
be overshadowed by evil fortune; they may be overpowered 
by passion ; but tliey can never vanish absolutely from the 
heart of woman, so long as she is worthy of that name. 
Shakespeare has taught us how these fundamental female 
qualities, when it is permitted to woman to develop them 
under favourahle conditions, suffice to form an ideal happy 
and fortunate creature such as Miranda. When, however, 
she Is delivered into the grasp of rude and adverse fortune, 
amid the snares and corruptions of the world, without 
resisting power, without strength of will, without even a 
capacity to act for herself or to suffer to the end, such a 
nature must succumb to some tragic inevitable catastrophe, 
-^^>as Shakespeare shows us in Ophelia. /Ophelia is perhaps 
the most touching character Shakespeare ever created. She 
seems too gentle, too lovely, too good, to be crushed beneath 
the blows of the pitiless fate she is too weak to resist, or to 
bleed under the thorns of a cruel world! j She stands before 
us so gentle and pure, it seems as if a touch would pollute 
hen She appears consecrated by the deep bitter anguish. 
[Her suffering calls for no words ; we give her our tears ; we 
turn away from her madness, averting our eyes in sorrowful 
pityT! She appears at court like an angel surrounded by an 
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atmosphere of heaveik When we hear her lather tad brother 
warn her^ with worldly wisdom, against Hamlet and his 
vows of love,* we feel that it is too late. We foresee her 
destiny as soon as she.is drawn into the struggle between 
crime and vengeance. fHer helplessness touches us the more 
because it springs frontier innocence, not firom her weakness. 
Her feelings are strongly developed before she herself is 
strong enou|;h to bear them. Love and terror combine to 
destroy her gentle existence, j She speaks little, and her rare 
words hide rather than disclose the emotions of her heart; 
and yet we understand her character, and what is passing 
in her souJJ We recognise her affinity to tlie dark-eyed,^ 
southern, ardent Julietf This dreamy blue-eyed child of the 

^'luter, Epr Hamlet and the triflini; of his favour* 
Hold U irinshion and a tojr In blood» 
A violet in the youth of prlmy nature, 
Forward, not |)ermanent, Kwcet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 
Mo move 

0/A. No more but so ? 

Larr, Think it no more. 



The chariest moid is prodigal enough^ 

If she unmask hec beauty to the moon ; 

Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes ; 

The canker galls the infants of the sprin|^, 

To6 oft before their buttons be disclosed, ' 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Hamkit act L aoene 3. 

f The foUowing passage shows that Ophelia had perhaps a knowledge of 
things of which one would think she would be ignorant. Her funcf^ in spite 
of her pwdty and innocence^ must sometimes have been occupied with for- 
bidden things, as appears later on in the songs her madness calls to her lips 
anoonacibusly. The passage b as follows : 

Oph. I shall the efiect of this good lesson keep. 
As watchman to my heart But, good my brother^ 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors dO| 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven y 
Whiles, like a puff*d and reckless libertine,. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 
And recks not hb own rede. — Hamltt^ act L scene 3. 
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north trembles before the passion about to engulf her; she 
believes herself more loved than loving, yet in her innocent 
heart love has taken deeper root than in that of him by whom 
she deems herself beloved. A whole world of love, pain, and 
despair lies in the short phrases of her dialogue with Hamlet. 
When he says, " I did love you once," she answered, " Indeed, 
my lord, you made me believe so." When he rejoins, " You 
should not have believed me ; I loved you not," she breaks 
into the agonised cry, " I was the more deceived." The same 
spirit pervades her soliloquy, "And I, of ladies most deject 
and wretched, that sucked the honey of his music vows." 
Sh e dee m s Ham let to be mad. She hears the man to whom 
she has given hcr young heart, with all its. secjeLhopes and 
wisHes, loaH^cr with^sco^ and contempt. She finds herself 
wouiidliBout by a net of horrors. HkrjQiiiid Is hopelessly 
shaken,^TnCTIfa61e~insanity seizes her. This mental condi- 
tion has-been portrayed by Slialcespeare with an accuracy 
which has astonished even physicians. Her imaginaii2n_runs 
wild. HerLJspeech is broken and interrupted. She passes 
from gaie ty to grief and b ack Jo senseless gaiety. Sh^, the 
innocent young girl, sings songs of doubtful meaning, which 
unconsciously betray the direction of her thoughts. She 
perishes, the spotl^n*^ victim fff ajiitjjfqgjiSl^^^y 



"OTHELLO" 

Desdemona 

There are three women in Shakespeare's dramas who 
are drawn into tragic conflict by their husband's jealousy. 
One, Desdemona in Othello^ perishes. The two others, 
Hermione in A Wintet^s Tale and Imogen in Cy^nbeline^ 
are justified at last, but only after enduring great trials. 
It was evidently not by chance or by an arbitrary poetic 
invention that Desdemona is destroyed, while the other two, 
after long and bitter suffering, find safety and happiness. 
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This difference in development arises naturally out of the 
difference of the natural dispositions and character the poet 
has deliberately given them, out of the different relation in 
which he places them to their husbands, and the different 
manner in which he makes each meet her fate.>(Pesdemona's 
striking, touching, womanly figure, of whom Frederick Theo* 
dor Vischer says, ''She is a truly saintly vision of inex« 
haustible tenderness," awakens in our hearts only a feeling 
of deep pity. Her love for Othello seems so unnatural that 
her father attributes it to magic ; but, in spite of difference 
of age, race, character, and even colour, we understand that 
this love has sprung naturally out of the bias of her nature^ 
Before the Senate, when Brabantio, Desdemona's father, 
accuses Othello of having bewitched his daughter by dia* 
bolical arts, so that, deceiving her father, and defying all 
prudence; propriety, and filial duty, she has privately mar- 
ried him, Othello, in simple straightforward words, gives 
an account of his love and wooing. This speech furnishes >^ 
the best starting-point for an analysis and criticism of Des« 
demona's character : 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still qucstion'd me the story of my life 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have ]>ass'd« 

I ran it through, even from my boyish da}'s, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach. 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 

And portance in my travel's history ; 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaTcn, 

It was my hint to speak,^-such was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
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Which cret tm she. could widr haste diBspaCcfa^ 

She'ld come a^aiAt, aad with. a.gieedy( eat 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour, and^found good meant 

To> draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 

That I would all. my pilgrimage dilate,. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively : I did consent. 

And often did beguile- her of her tears^ 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth sufier'd. My story being done^ 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, in faith, *lwaff strange; 'twas passing strangey 

'Twas pitiful, 'twaa wondrous pitiful : 

She wish'd she liad not heard it, yet she wish*d 

That heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me, 

And bade me; if I had a friend that Ibved her,- 

I should but teach him how to tell my story» 

And that would wao hes. Upon this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 

And I loved hct that she did pity theniv 

This only is the witchcraft I have U9ed.^0/^Z2^ act L aetne J^ 

r 
We plainlj see the yoting inexperienced girl^ hy nature shy 

and silent, who had shunned the attentions. o£ the gallants 
of Venice, hanging absorbed upon Othello's lips, who, re- 
marking her attention, appeals to her judgment, adorning 
his narrative, as we see by the mention he makes of strange 
and fabulous people, with the brilliant hues of nnagination. 
His description? take her fancy prisonery^She.is the,more 
'^^ ' likely to be won by tales of adventure^ as she has hitherto 
had no opportunity to exercise her imagination^ and cannot 
withstand the influence of the world of wonder that breaks 
upon her mind^ Admiration for his bravery,, his renown 
as a hero, and above, all the tender pity she feels for his 
wanderings and hardships, are the first vimd sentiments 
she has ever felt towards a man. Slie is so strongly moved 
that she so far forgets the modest reserve,, meet to an 
innocent and carefully nurtured young lady, as to tell him 
that " if he had a friend who wished to win her favour, he 
could teach him how to woo her," thus almost offering her- 
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sdf ta biiB. She most hav« known pcrftctlf wdt that her 
&ther would never eonsent to her marriage with OtheDo^ 
still she was willing to deceive this loving and beloved 
father^ and many the Moor with m haste that rivals that of 
Juliet But this haste springs from different motives in 
Desdemona and in Juliet^^Olie love of Desdenona for 
Othello is not like Juliet^ the sudden result of a pasmn 
which has fallen upon her like a thunderbolt. It has arisen 
gradually, founded on admiration and pity. Therefore it is 
not sudden or overwhelming passion that is the source ol 
Desdemona's important resolution. It is simply her com- 
plete artlessness and inexperience which makes her unable 
to judge the wide-reaching consequences of the inconsidered 
step she is taking, that led her to Othello's arms. These 
same qualities, and the effect they produce upon her be> 
haviour, afterwards conduce to her husband^ s jealousy and 
her ultimate tragie end. Juliet, through her intimacy with 
her plebeian nurse, who had so little respect for maiden 
innocence, knows more of life and of things a young- lady 
should ignore than Desdemona. Juliet perishes through 
the inevitable march of fate, diametrically opposed to- her 
sudden and uncontrollable passion. Desdemona, on the 
contrary, knows nothing of the world. ( She perishes through 
pure ignorance. She resembles a bird which has left the nest 
before it can fly ; swept away by the tempest, she perishes. 
The only fault of which she is guilty is the treachery prac- 
tised against her father, but it is on this, and on the inferences 
drawn from it by villainy,, that her frail bark is wrecked. ) 

We must here make one remark regarding Othello's con- 
nection with Brabantio, Desdemona's father, in particular, 
and with the Venetian nobility in general, in order to com- 
prehend how the diabolical lago finds it so easy to instil 
by his calumnies the poison of jealousy into the Moor'^ 
imsuspecting mind, inflaming- bim with such rage that he 
destroys, the beloved being with his own hand. Othello, 
in various expeditions and through many heroic deeds, has 
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rendered immense services to the Republic of Venice. The 
omnipotent Senate has loaded him with honours, and trusts 
him absolutely. When war suddenly breaks out with Turkey, 
they send for him, and confer on him the chief command 
of the fleet despatched against the enemy. The individual 
nobles also treat him with friendliness. We hear how 
Senator Brabantio "oft invited him." Nevertheless there 
remained a deep impassable gulf between the Moor, the 
servant of the Republic, and the proud Venetian nobles. 
Brabantio never dreams of according to Othello his daughter's 
hand, as he himself declares, when, seeing that there is no 
hope of change, and hearing from his daughter herself that 
there is no truth in the accusation of magic against Othello, 
he exclaims, " Come hither. Moor ! I here do give thee that 
with all my heart, which, but thou hast already, with all my 
heart I would keep from thee." 

Othello was always aware of this, and of his inferiority of 
birth ; and this consciousness, in spite of his bravery and 
heroism, which made him so terrible an adversary to the 
enemies of the Republic, awakens in him a kind of self- 
distrust, a sort of inward contradiction, that destroys the 
balance of his character. Now there comes to him this 
almost incredible happiness. He has won the hand and 
the love of the loveliest of the noble maidens, a member of 
the highest circle of the Venetian nobility. She, whom the 
elegant and cultivated youths of her own class left cold and 
unmoved, had given the Moor her heart, and, disregarding all 
prudence, had married him secretly. This restores his self- 
confidence and the lost balance of his mind. ^\\\ this self- 
c onfidence, this restored balance of mind, rests exclusively^ 
upon hi$ loyef uppn the assured possession of a being loved 
by him, upon his unshaken belief in her truth. Any doubt 
which should arise in his relations with her must throw 
him back into the old state of self-distrust and mental per- 
turbation. He Says himself when lago first instils poison 
into his mind : 
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Excellent wfetch I perdition catch my loiil. 
But I do lore thee ! and when I love thee not, 
Chaot is come again. — Oikelh^ act iii scene 3. 

Hence the diabolically clever insinuation of lago has the 
more effect when he calls Othello's attention to the fact 
that a woman who had been so false to her father would not 
be unlikely to betray her husband : 



S 



She did deceive her father, manying you ; ') 

looks! 



And when she seem'd to shake and fear your 1 
She loved them mo&i^^^Oihtiio^ act iii. scene j. \ 

r 

The force of this strikes Othello the more because it 
recalls Brabantio's warning words : 

Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see : 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

Othelh, act L scene 3. 

The actor who represents Othello, if he really enters into 
' the spirit of his part, must start a little at these words. But 
in the first blush of married happiness, in the full posses- 
sion of his renewed self-confidence,, the Moor repels this 
suspicion as soon as it arises, and exclaims with conviction, 
" My life upon her faith ! " Now, after lago's remarks, he 
recalls these words, and the evil seed lago has sown, with 
well-calculated cruelty and skill, sinks deep into his mind. 
The poison-plant that grows thence stifles all the nobler 
qualities of the man, and makes him a mere tool in the 
hands of the remorseless scoundrel. The old self-distrust 
awakes once more, increased by the contrast between the 
elegant and popular Cassio and himself, the rough soldier, 
belonging to a race regarded as inferior. This feeling is 
strengthened by Desdemona's imprudent behavioiu*, the con- 
sequence of her artlessness and inexperience. The evil 
influence pursues its terrible path, to the complete ruin of 
the ill-assorted married pair. 

In making this explanation, which I hold necessary to the 
proper understanding of the drama, I have somewhat antici- 
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pated its actiotu. I now return to the earlier scene, which 
takes place on the night of the secret marriage, when the 
peaceful enjoyment of the lovers' bliss is violently disturbed 
by Othello's call before the Senate to take command of the 
expedition against the Turks. The noble quaKtics of the 
newly married couple appear in the brightest light. Othello 
does not hesitate a moment to sacrifice his personal interest 
to those of the state he serves. He is ready to leave his 
young beautiful wife on their wedding-day for the dangers 
of a warlike expedition. Desdemona'a love for the husband 
she has chosen is expressed in eloquent and touching terms. 
Her affection will not permft her to return to her father's 
house during Othello's absence, even if he had not harshly 
refused to receive her. She ** would not put him in im- 
patient thoughts by being in his eye.'" Her loving heart 
tells her that her proper place is by her husband's side, 
whom she thinks it her duty, once she has. givea herself 
to him, to folbw into war and danger : 

Tliat r did love the Moor to five with him, 
My downright violence and' storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world: my hcan's subdued 
Even to the very qualily of my lord : 
I saw Othello's visage in his mind. 
And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 
So that,, dear lords, if I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 
Tlie rites for which I love him are bereft me. 
And I a heavy interim, shall support 
By his dear absence. Let me go with him. 

Ot/iilU^ act L scene j. 

Othdio supports her petition^ and the Senate aceedea it« 
They proceed to Cyprus in different vessels^ as it was 
supposed that the Turks would attack that island.. A 
terrible storm endangers tlieir lives, but this same stontt 
also destroys the Turkish fleet, and brings the war to an 
end without a blow. Desdemona reaches Cyprus in safety. 
Othello arrives soon after. His delight in the meeting is 
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everpoweringi and expressed fai wirds m pMrionale and 
strong as to seem almost a defiance to envious fortune : 

It gives me wonder great as mj ooDtent 

To see youliere 1)efore me. O my sooTi joy I 

If After every tempest come luch cahna* 

May the winds blow till they have waken*d death 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 

01ympus*high, and duck again as low 

As hell's from heaven 1 If it were now to dieg 

Twere now to be most happy ; for, I fesa;. 

My soul hath her content ao absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Da, The heavens ibrbid 

But that our loves and comforts should inaease, 
-'^ven as our days do grow ! 

OM. Amen to that* sweet poiwcfs 

I cannot speak enough of this content ; 
It stops me here ; it iS too much of joy. 

OtMi/Ui, act IL seeae I. 

But the demon lago stands in the background and says^ 
^'Oh| you are well tuned now; but I'll set down the pq[S 
that make this music, as honest as I am/' The devil 
keeps his word. This was the last peaceful and happy 
moment enjoyed by Othello and Desdemona. lago begins 
his hellish task that same evening. He skilfully brings 
about Cassio's dismissal, advises him to request Desde- 
mona's intercession with Othello^ and then, with fiendish 
skill, inspires the latter with suspicion. Desdemona's art* 
lessness and kindness of heart cause her to plead Cassio's 
cause with a zeal which lago, with fiendish cunning, inter- 
prets in a way to feed Othello's jealousy, already fanned by 
hints and equivocal remarks, to a positive blaze of fury. 
Desdemona, in harmless unconsciousness, cannot conceive 
the possibility that Othello should be jealous. Conse- 
quently her proceedings are unintentionally imprudent. 
When the Moor asks for the handkerchief which lago has 
contrived that he -should see in Cassio's hands, instead of 
frankly confessing that she has lost it, she tries to turn 
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Othello's attention from the subject, and falls back, of all 
unlucky topics, upon her old petition in favour of Cassio. 
The young creature has no worldly wisdom. She does not 
know that all breaches of social rule and custom avenge 
themselves severely upon women. The cruelty with which 
the credulous Othello spurns, maltreats, and abuses her 
arouses neither her anger nor her opposition. She remains 
gentle and patient, wondering what has so sadly changed 
f her husband. She is so free from sin that she cannot con- 
V ceive how any one should think her capable of guilt. She 
has absolutely no belief in the possibility of evil ; she asks 
her chamber-woman if it be really true that there arc 
women who deceive their husbands. When at last he 
hurls at her an insulting epithet, she is struck*^ (fumb, she 
can neither speak nor weep. Her gentleness, her patience, 
her resignation are inexhaustible. She prays God to for- 
give her slanderer, if there be such a person. In this dove 
there is no contradiction, not one drop of gall. She flutters 
in agony, until she falls dying to the ground, before she 
lies down to sleep for the last time, she feels a sad pre- 
monition, which reminds her of the sorrowful willow-song. 
Only when her murderer awakes her from sleep does she 
recognise her terrible fate, and falls into a paroxsym of 
deadly terror. She expires under the hands of her blinded 
husband. Even when dying she finds strength to take 
upon herself the guilt of her own death. And this angelic 
spirit takes leave of earth with the infinitely touching words, 
which seem to reach us from an already blessed soul in 
heaven, "Commend me to my kind lord.V 

"KlJft; LEAR" 
Cordelia — Goneril--Regan 

The legend of King Lear and his daughters is related by 
Godfrey of Monmouth, who avers that this monarch died 
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about 800 years before Christ Holinshed's Chronicle dreir 
the story from this source. It had been treated in dramatic 
form before Shakespeare's time, in a piece dating before 
1594, called, ''A True Chronicle History of King Lear and 
his Three Daughters.** The connection betwen this roughly 
constructed piece and Shakespeare's work is only trace- 
able in a few passages. In this play the king questions his 
daughters as to the strength of their filial love, in order to 
play a trick upon the youngest^ taking advantage of her pro- 
testations of obedience to marry her, against her will, to 
a King of Britain, who has proposed for her. Deceived in 
this expectation, he deprives her of her portion, and she 
marries the King of France, who has come to England dis- 
guised as a pilgrim, and has seen her by chance. Then 
Goneril, the eldest daughter, turns the poor old king out 
of her house, whereupon the two elder daughters hire a 
murderer to slay him and his faithful servant Perillus, the 
Kent of Shakespeare. They each entreat for the other's 
life, and are spared by the hired assassin. They flee into 
France, and meet the king and his wife Cordelia, who are 
taking a journey to the sea disguised as sailors. They 
espouse the cause of the old king, bring him back victorious 
to his own country, and defeat the wicked daughters and 
their husbands. From this brief outline it is evident that 
this older piece is wilder in form than Shakespeare's. This 
appears also from the trifling, almost childish grounds on 
which Goneril renounces her old father. She complains, 
among other things, that he always scolds when she has 
a new gown. He goes weeping to his second daughter, 
Regan, who receives him with hypocritical flattery, and 
immediately concocts his murder. Shakespeare has used 
these hints to construct on them a terrible and frightful 
picture of monstrous filial ingratitude towards a grey- 
headed and helpless father, who has sacrificed all to his 
children. He has also increased the horror of the material 
by coupling two plots in this tragedy, after a manner he so 
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often affects. Beside the story of the ingratitude of Lear's 
daughters he places another family tragedy, wherein the 
crimes of a son against his kind father and noble brother 
are set forth. He borrowed from Sir Philip Sidney's 
" Arcadia '^ the catastrophe of the house of the Duke of 
Gloster, in which are presented the cunning designs, carried 
out with remorseless villainy, by an impious youth against 
his father and brother, and the extreme injustice of a de- 
luded father against a son, as true and free from malice 
as Cordelia, whom the equally deluded Lear treats with like 
injustice. The poet weaves these two plots together with 
great skill, making the wicked bastard, Edmund of Gloster, 
the confidant and lover of the two dreadful sisters Goneril 
and Regan. For love of him Goneril attempts the life of 
her husband, and succeeds in taking her sister's life by 
poison, whence springs, in the end, the murder of Cordelia, 
taken prisoner in the battle with Lear. Shakespeare has 
given to these family quarrels a background of large political 
actions and intrigues. One of Lear's cruel daughters aims 
at enlarging the portion of the British realm which has 
fallen to her at the expense of the other, and if possible 
to bring the whole kingdom into one hand. At the same 
time the country is threatened with invasion by the King 
of France, who, together with his queen, Cordelia, wishes 
to avenge and restore King Lear. Many English nobles 
join the movement, which results in the cruel blinding of the 
Duke of Gloster, and in the murder of the Duke of Cornwall, 
who had aided the crime. The piece, if we except the 
doubtful Ti^us Andronicus^ is more full of wild and gory 
deeds that any other Shakespearian play. Gervinus rightly 
remarked how the terrible character of these unnatural 
crimes is enhanced by the form in which they are set before 
us. The blinding of Gloster, the putting out of his eyes 
on the stage, is a scene in which tragedy is carried to the 
limits of the endurable, if not beyond them. It has also 
been remarked, that not only the manner of Cordelia's death. 
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but her death itself it useless. An English ballad treat- 
ing this argument, apparently of earlier date than Shake- 
speare's Lear, makes Cordelia die in battle. The effeminate 
public of the Restoration found the tragedy unendurable 
even in this milder form. The playwrights of that period 
leave both Cordelia and Lear alive, and give the whole 
play a more fortunate and satisfactory character. In this 
form, approved by many intelligent critics, it was often 
acted. 

Cordelia, whom we see in the midst of this sea of blood and 
crime, and who, amid these wild passionate figures, appears 
like a pure spotless angel, is perhaps the most tender- 
hearted of all Shakespeare's women. It is difficult to grasp 
this character completely. Gervinus says: "The actress 
who cannot entirely forget the arts of comedy should never 
undertake this part. Mrs. Barry, who played it in Garrick's 
time, had beauty of a saintly type, full of gentle innocence 
and goodness, as little satirical as she was imperious. If 
an actress is not dowered with the highest and most versatile 
talent, it seems indispensable that she should be of such a 
physique, in order not to ruin the unassuming innocent and 
lovely Cordelia through stage mannerism." Her father says 
justly and beautifully, a short time before his death, of the 
daughter who lies dead in his arms, " Her voice was ever 
soft, gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman." This 
voice was simply the expression of her soft, mild, and tender 
disposition. But one thing was wanting to her — not that 
this was really a fault — it was perhaps only another beauty 
of character, though it brings her into conflict with her 
obstinate old father. She is lacking in the skill requisite to 
express, in eloquent and flattering terms, the love she really 
feels. The will to do so is also wanting; she fears lest it 
should appear that she wishes to assure herself of a portion 
in her father's heritage by expressing her feelings. " Her 
heart is richer than her tongue." Her tender disposition, 
her modest shyness, shrinks from the notion of winning an 

T 
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inheritance by vaunting her filial affection in the presence 
of a large assembly. The king, however acute his judg- 
ment may have been in the days of his bravery and heroism, 
has lost it through old age. He interprets her timidity 
as obduracy, even as want of affection, and utters his mad 
sentence of forfeiture. We must examine the whole scene 
in order to place the characters of the three sisters in their 
proper light, as they here stand in that full contrast to each 
other which is further developed by the action of the tragedy. 
King Lear already shows plainly a weakness of intellect and 
judgment, in which we recognise the germ of that madness 
which afterwards breaks out under the frightful shocks that 
await him through the ingratitude of his two elder daughters. 
He has called together the principal men of his kingdom, 
his three daughters, Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia, the 
Dukes of Cornwall, Albany, and Burgundy, as well as the 
King of France, in order to declare to this solemn assembly 
his resolution : 

Give me the map there. Know that we have divided 

In three our kingdom ; and 'tis our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age ; 

Conferring them on younger strengths, while we, 

Unburthcn'd, crawl toward death. Our son of Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughters* several dowers, that future strife 

May be prevented now. The princes, l^'rancc and Burgundy 

(iicat rivals in our youngest daughter's love. 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 

And here are to be answer'd. Tell me, my daughters,—- 

Since now we will divest us, both of rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of state, — 

Which of you shall we say doth love us most ? * 

That we our largest lx>unty may extend 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 

Our cldest*born, si)eak first. 

Con. Sir, I love you more than words can wield the matter % 
Dearer than eyesight, space, and lil)erty 5 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare j 
No less than life, with grace, health, 1)eauty, honour ) 
As much as child e'er loved, or father found ; 
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A love that maket breath poor, and speech unMt ; 
Beyond all manner of 10 much I lore you. 
Cm {aside.) What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent 

AYir/ ZjoTy act L scene I. 

The king grants Goneril and her husband^ Albany, a 
fair third of his lands, and proceeds once more to put his 
silly question : 

Lear, What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall ? Speak. 

/^<f . Sir, I am made 
Of the self-same metal that my sister is, 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find she names my very deed of love ; 
Only she comes too short : that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys. 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses ; 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness* love. 

Cor, {aside, ) Then poor Cordelia ! 
And yet not so ; since I am sure my love's 
More richer than my tongue.— AV//^/^flr, act L scene I. 

Lear confers upon Regan and her husband, the Duke of 
Cornwall, a second third of his possessions, and then turns 
to Cordelia : 

Lear, Now, our Joy, 

Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vincH of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to l)e intercssM ; what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sistcrn ? Speak. 

tVr. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing! 

Cor. Nothing. 

I^ar, Nothing will come of nothing : speak again. 

Cor, Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty 
According to my lx>nd ; nor more nor less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia 1 mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor, Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Olxry you, love you, and most honour you. 
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Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 

They love you all ? Haply, when I shall wed, 

That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty : 

Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters. 

To love my father all. 

Lear, But goes thy heart with this ? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear, So young, and so untender ? : 

Cor, So young, my lord, and true. 

King Lear^ act L scene i. 

Now the obstinate old man robs her of her portion and 
adds it to that of her elder sisters, who have known so 
well how to speak. Nay, he even goes so far as to pro- 
nounce a terrible curse on his youngest child, who has been, 
as he said himself, the joy of his heart : 

Lear, Let it be so : thy truth, then, be thy dower ; 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operation of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous Sc)'thian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and relieved. 
As thou my sometime daughter. — King Lear^ act L scene I. 

I have given this curse textually in support of my remark 
that a seed of madness was already working in the king's 
mind. We must observe that Lear here curses the child | 
he has heretofore openly preferred, simply because of her \ 
sincerity, which shrinks from flattering even her father, in « 
order to obtain her portion, through what France, who rightly 5 
judges Cordelia's character, calls, "a tardiness in nature \ 
which often leaves the history unspoke that it intends to *'* 
do," in almost the same words he uses against his elder { 
daughters, when they have repaid his generosity with criminal 
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ingratitude, and after they have ill-treated and insulted him 
in the most terrible manner. We are inclined to doubt 
whether the poet did not intend to represent the grey-headed 
old king as already no longer in full possession of his mind. 
The selfish and narrow-minded Duke of Burgundy refuses 
Cordelia's hand when her father withdraws her ample dowry, 
and Cordelia takes leave of him with well-merited contempt : 
** Since that respects of fortune are his love, I shall not be 
liis wife.'- The high-minded and noble King of France 
cannot understand : 

That she, that even but now was your best object. 

The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 

Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 

Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 

So many folds of favour. Sure, her offence 

Must be of such unnatural d^ee, 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch*d affection 

Fairn into taint : which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith that reason without miracle 

Could never plant in me. — Ki$t^ Lear, act L scene I. 

These reasonable and sincere words of the King of France 
are a destructive criticism of Lear's insane proceeding. Cor- 
delia assures him in touching words, which come straight 
from her heart, that she has done nothing terrible, and begs 
him to admit, at least, that he does not consider her guilty of 
crime: 

I yet beseech your majesty, — 

If for I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not ; since what I well intend, 

rii do*t before I sjDeak, — that you make kno>K'n 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour'd step, 

That hath deprived me of your grace and favour ; 

But even for want of that for which I am richer, 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

As I am glad I have not, though not tahave it 

Hath lost me in your liking.— AV//^ Ltar^ act i. scene I. 

Now the chivalrous King of France asks for the hand- 
of this noble young lady, who has just been cast off by 
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her father, in words which give a splendid testimony to'^her 
character : 

Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor*; 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised ! 

Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 

Be it lawful, I take up what's cast away. 

Gods, gods ! *tis strange that from their cold'st neglect * 

My love should kindle to inHaroed respect. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance. 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Can buy this unprized precious maid of me. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 

Thou losest here, a Ixjtter where tr Hnd. 

AV//^ Lear, act i. scene_'i. 

Evidently offended that the King of France should make 
his disinherited daughter a queen, Lear takes leave of her 
with the harsh words, " Begone, without our grace, our love, 
our benison," and departs, showing by his demonstrative 
graciousness to Burgundy that he is flattered by his refusal 
of his repudiated child. Cordelia, at her husband's request^ 
bids adieu to her sisters : 

The jewels of our father, with washM eyes 

Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you are ; 

And like a sister am most loath to call 

Your faults as they are named. Use well our father ; 

To your professed bosoms I commit him : 

But yet, alas ! stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him to a better place. 

.So farewell to you both. — A'iit^ Lear, act I scene I. 

Hardly and bitterly the sisters answer : 

A*<y, Prescribe not us. our duties. 

Con, Let your study 

Be to content your lord, who hath received you 
At fortune's alms. You have obedience scanted, 
And well aie worth the want that you have wanted. 

A'in^ Lear, act i. scene i. 

The conversation between the sisters which follows 
Cordelia's departure shows how reasonable were her appre- 
hensions. The wickedness of these hypocrites stands mani* 
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fest, and gives us a foretaste of the old king^s melancfaolx 
future when he shall be left to these cruel stony-hearted 
daughters. They remember not the benefits he has con- 
ferred, only his weaknesseSi and consider precautions 
necessary to protect themselves against them. Lear soon 
experiences from Goneril, to whom he goes first with his 
hundred knights, the saddest disillusions. By order of 
his ungrateful daughter, his hundred knights, nay, he him- 
self, are treated with coldness and unkindness. Under the 
excuse that they destroy the household quiet by their wild 
ways, she requires him to diminish the number of his escort, 
and treats the old man unmercifully. He now perceives too 
late that he has retained the demons and banished the 
angel of his life. Through these sufferings Lear's mind 
begins to give way, and the curse he invokes upon his un- 
grateful daughter is so frightful and unmeasured that it 
seems impossible to exceed it. Then he hastens to Regan, 
by whom he expects to be kindly and affectionately received 
in return for his generosity to her. He is bitterly undeceived 
He meets instead with deadly insult, finding his disguised 
servant, Kent, placed in the stocks. He is not admitted, 
and the most trifling excuses are alleged for this. In the 
end, when the two sisters meet, they treat him with in- 
human cruelty. The old man is shut out of the house, 
and forced to wander about the desolate moor, in bad 
weather, in storm and rain. In consequence his already 
shaken intellect entirely gives way, he becomes a victim 
to hopeless insanity. It is impossible to glance at the 
hearts of these women without shuddering. They seem 
to scoff at natural laws and the behests of duty. The poet 
may almost be accused of overstepping the limits of psycho- 
logical possibility. These daughters are in the true sense 
of the word inhuman ; they are created, not in the image 
of God, but in that of the devil. Unnatural children, they 
are also unfaithful wives. They do not shrink from the 
murder of a husband or a sister, to satisfy their sensuality 
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or their ambition. No ray of light falls into the darkness 
of these corrupted souls. And now comes the contrast, 
heaven after hell. The mad old king is brought to Cordelia, 
who has arrived in England with the French army. Ex- 
haustion, death-like slumber, has followed raving madness. 
At the first mention of the terrible treatment Lear received 
from his unnatural daughters, Cordelia shows deep distress. 
She does not remember the injustice with which she has 
been treated ; she only remembers her love for him, his 
need of her. Tears, but not of anger, roll down her cheeks ; 
her face looks like rain in sunshine ; grief would be sought 
ai\cr as a treasure if it so adorned all. 

'I'alth, once or twice she heaved the name of * Father ' 

]*antiiigly forth, as if it prcss'd her heart ; 

Cried ' Sisters ! sisters ! Shame of ladies ! sisters ! 

Kent ! father ! sisters ! What, *i the storm ? i' the night ? 

Let pity not be believed I ' There she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamour moisten'd : . then away she started 

To deal with grief alone. — At tt^ Lear, act iv. scene 3. 

And now she /waits in tears in deadly anxiety for his 
awaking. At last he opens his eyes; the lovely tear- 
bedewed face looks to him like a blessed spirit. When he 
recognises her he remembers what her sisters have done. 
''You have some cause," he says, "they have not." The 
whole angelic character of Cordelia lies in the two words 
with which she answers him, " No cause, no cause." The 
true loving child, who has been cast off by her father 
because she could not flatter him, has forgotten every- 
thing, or rather she does not judge her father. He is the 
sacred object of her love, her faithful care ; to him pertains 
her duty, her affection, her whole being. Selfishness and 
immorality produce in her sisters characters from which we 
shrink with horror. In Cordelia Shakespeare shows us a 
pure, touching picture of an innocent soul, filled with high 
and tender womanhood, ennobled by filial love in its holiest 
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expression. We should like to blame the poet for bringing 
this sweet lovely being to so sad an end. 0>rdelia and her 
father are taken prisoners in battle and slain in prison. 
What poet beside Shakespeare could give expression to a 
father's grief at the loss of such a child in words like Learns ? 

IIowl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you are men of stones i 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'ld use them so 

That heaven's vault should crack. She's gone for ever ! 

The old man, who, through the kind offices of his angelic 
daughter, has recovered his senses and his former strength, 
so that he killed the slave who killed Cordelia, has, now 
that his cliild is gone, lost all sense of what goes on about 
him. Life has nothing more to give him. He has endured 
every sorrow that can afllict humanity. Cordelia appeared 
to him as an angel of deliverance, who upraised him, puri- 
fying and consoling. Through her love, after all his woe, he 
enjoyed a brief term of happiness. Was it unjustly cruel 
of the poet to suffer this lovely being to perish ? Schlegel 
has given the right answer to this question. ** It is absurd 
to make a double ending to a tragedy, a sad one for hard- 
hearted spectators, and a happy one for souls of weaker 
mould." The figure of Cordelia passes away in a manner 
worthy of her, since she seals her filial love with the highest 
sacrifice, that of her life. Any attempt to bring about this 
end within the limits of poetical justice would have been a 
mistake. 

DRAMAS 

"MEASURE FOR MEASURE" 
IsaM/a 

The drama Measure for Measure was first represented 
in 1604. It was apparently suggested by an Italian talc in 
Geraldi Cinthio's " Helnatomiti," which Whetstone trans- 
lated in his "Heptameron of Civil Discourses." The 
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argument is rough and repulsive. Juriste, the Imperial 
Stadtholder of Innsbruck, in the absence of the Duke, has 
condemned a young man to death for a crime similar to that 
committed by Claudio in Measure for Measure^ and seduces 
Ekitia, the young man's sister, who interceded for his life, 
through the double promise of marriage and pardon for her 
brother. This brother he afterwards causes to be put to 
death, sending his corpse to his sister's house. The Emperor 
decrees that Juriste shall marry Ekitia, and be executed after; 
but, in response to Ekitia's pleading, he is pardoned and re- 
mains her husband. Whetstone employed the same theme 
in his ten-act play of Promos and Cassandra^ though he 
somewhat softened the ugliness of the subject. The brother 
is not executed ; the jailor releases him, and bears to the 
sister the head of another prisoner; all else is the same 
as in the tale. Shakespeare has softened the plot yet more. 
The head is borne, not to the sister, but to the judge. 
Isabella's fall is averted by Angelo's former betrothed, 
and thus the most repulsive portion, the marriage of the 
sister with the murderer, at least the judicial murderer, 
of the brother, is averted. But even so the plot re- 
mains ugly enough, and repels many of Shakespeare's 
warmest admirers. One of these, Coleridge, designates the 
play as the only unpleasant thing written by the poet. 
Nevertheless even here we can still find matter for admi- 
ration in the profound art of the author in dealing with 
characters and motives. The scene of action is Vienna, 
a city given over to great immorality, and where vice 
had become universal. An old law punished these vices 
severely, but for fourteen years it had fallen into disuse, 
through too great indulgence and good-nature on the part 
of the Duke. At last, however, he is dismayed as he sees 
vice everywhere triumphant, and growing aware that he is 
not severe enough to enforce the law, he absents himself 
for a while, and leaves a substitute in charge. For this 
post he chooses Angelo, who enjoys an unspotted reputation^ 
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and is regarded as a model of virtue. But his virtue is 
rather apparent than real| as we gather from his earlier 
history, with which the Duke was acquainted. He was 
betrothed to Mariana, the sister of the naval hero, Frederick. 
When her brother's ship foundered, carrying down with 
it her dowry, he deserted her. The Duke, desirous to put 
Angelo to the proof, chooses him as his substitute, a position 
indicated by his moderation and influence in the city. He 
announces that he is going away on a journey, but instead 
remains in the town disguised as a monk, and carefully 
observes all that goes on. Angelo enforces the Draconic 
law with the utmost severity. All irregular houses are 
pulled down, the prisons overflow. A young nobleman, 
Claudio, is arrested on account of a single dereliction. It 
is proposed to make an example of him. Claudio was be- 
trothed to Julietta, a friend of his sister, and as the marriage 
was postponed on account of money troubles, they con- 
tracted a secret alliance. This union did not remain 
without consequences. On this account Claudio is to be 
punished with death. With the help of a friend, Claudio 
entreats his young and beautiful sister, Isabella, to plead 
with Angelo for his pardon. She possesses many gifts, 
prudence, intellect, and beauty, but her intention is to bury 
all these charms in a cloister. When she hears of her 
brother's misfortune, she is severe and impartial enough 
to refrain from pronouncing the law unjust, but her virtue 
is not superhuman. She recognises his faults, but she 
does not consider that pardon would be a fault She seeks 
audience of the Governor. In her chaste soul a fierce 
conflict wages ; the need to condemn the sin and pity for 
the sinner are at strife within her. She seeks mercy for 
her brother ; she seems to entreat in one breath judgment 
for the sin and pity for the sinner. She does not seek to 
win her cause by eloquence ; she is in no mood to parade her 
intellect or her wit ; at the first negative reply she abandons 
all hope for her brother's life and prepares to depart. The 
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reproaches of her brother's friend cause her to renew her suit 
She continues to recognise the justice of the law, but also 
to perceive no obstacle to the exercise of mercy. She once 
more urges her cause with feeling and sincerity, she over- 
comes her maiden timidity, is frank and natural, her noble 
heart unfolds itself more and more. Angelo feels that he 
is moved, and, afraid of the power she might exercise over 
him, begs her to depart. She bids him remember the true 
righteousness which procured grace and pardon for sinful 
men; but he again refuses to grant her request. When 
she sees that nothing can be done with the representative of 
the government, she addresses herself to the human being. 
" So must you be the first," she says, "that gives this sen- 
tence, and he the first who suffers. Oh, it is excellent to 
have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous to use it like a 
giant." She gives full play to her eloquence. She appeals 
with ever-fresh insistence to the inmost secrets of his being. 
She had reminded him concerning the right use of his official 
powers, and now makes appeals to his virtue. " We cannot 
weigh our brother with ourself," she says, and "bids him 
go to his bosom and knock there, and ask his heart what it 
doth know that's like her brother's fault." She exposes the 
deepest secrets of his being, and reveals to him liow much 
in his attitude is pure hypocrisy. Nevertheless he still 
remains master of himself; he bids her go, although he adds, 
*'Conie again to-morrow." Thus he enters on the path 
of error. "Hark," she says, "how I'll bribe you." " Dribc 
me ! " he answers. " Ay," she rejoins, " with such gifts that 
heaven shall share with you. Not with fond shekels of the 
tested gold— but with true prayers, prayers from preserved 
souls, from fasting maids, whose minds are dedicated to 
nothing temporal." It is not our task to follow the working 
of Angelo's mind, which ultimately causes him to conceive 
the design of proposing that Isabella should ransom her 
brother's life with her honour, for it is only with the female 
characters that we are concerned. She visits him often, and 
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when he tells her that her brother is to die, is about to quit 
him instantly. He retains her. She divines his purpose 
from a question he puts, but she believes that he does it 
only to test her. She answers in a manner which leaves 
him in doubt whether innocence or cunning inspires her 
speech. When, however, she perceives that he is in deadly 
earnest, she exclaims, ''Better it were a brother died at 
once, than that a sister by redeeming him should die for 
ever.'' After an agitated colloquy, she declares that unless 
he signs a present pardon for her brother, she will unmask 
him to the world. He answers that his unsoiled name, the 
austerity of his life, will so her accusation overweigh that 
she will stifle in her own report and smell of calumny. He 
remains firm in his proposal ; either she must be his, or her 
brother must die. He gives her until the morrow to decide 
and leaves her. Her soliloquy reveals her noble confidence 
in her, brother, believing that he will surely prefer death to 
a sister's shame. In this, however, she deceives herself. 
When she informs him of the shameful dilemma in which 
Angelo has placed her, and her conviction that he will sooner 
surrender his life than buy it at such a price, he answers 
her, " It is a fearful thing to die/' and begs her to consent 
to Angelo's desires. In stern words she reproaches him with 
the dishonourable request, rejects him, and is about to leave 
him in deep displeasure. It is now that the Duke, disguised 
as monk, comes on the scene, and asks to speak with the 
brother and sister. I Ic tells Claudio that Angclo's proposal 
was only to test Isabella, that there is no hope for him^ 
that he must prepare to die. He then narrates to Isabella 
the story of Marianna, who remains faithful to the faith- 
less Angelo. Isabella is apparently to accede to Angelo's 
proposal, stipulating, however, that she is not to remain 
long, and that the place of meeting may be enclosed in 
shadow and silence. Marianna is then to go to Angelo 
in her stead, and he, when he shall afterwards discover 
the truth, will be forced to conclude the marriage he has 
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already promised her. This project, for many reasons, 
appeals to the noble-minded Isabella. She is resolved not 
to buy her brother's life at the price of her own honour, but 
she perceives that this is a means by which she can save 
both her honour and his life. It would be contemptible if 
she should sacrifice the honour of another to the attainment 
of her end, but by the means proposed this other is helped 
to re-establish her own position, lost through Angelo*s infi- 
delity. Nevertheless, according to our view^ this sophistry 
is repulsive, and this play, as well as A/ff Well that Ends 
Well, in which the same situation occurs, is very seldom 
represented on the stage. Marianna consents, and the 
action proceeds as plaiined. Angelo is deceived, he believes 
that he has sullied Isabella's innocence, and fearing Claudio's 
vengeance, issues orders that he be beheaded the following 
day. But he is deceived once more; the head of another 
man is sent instead. How he is unmasked by the reap- 
pearance of the Duke, and compelled to marry Marianna, it 
is not our province to relate. The characters of this play, 
by no means a favourite with the present writer, exhibit 
sharp contrasts. Angelo, with his hypocritical severity, is 
opposed to the 6uke's excessive Indulgence; his reserve 
is placed in a fierce light as compared to the vicious- 
ness of Claudio; whose heartlessness again is contrasted 
with the warm-hearted weakness of the. faithful Marianna, 
his frenzied regard for outward appearance with Lucio's 
indifference to his bad reputation. Among these extreme 
contrasts Isabella stands alone, a gracious complete human 
figure, who knows that all that is external is but frag- 
mentary ; that moderation and prudence are akin to weak- 
ness and timidity ; that only strong moral principle makes 
a true man, protecting him from vacillation and error, and 
leading him to the highest development of which a human 
being is capable. 
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"WINTER'S TALE" 
Henmane — Perdiim 

Very differently from Desdemona does Hermione in 
Wintet^s Tale meet her fate. She is a queen, a matron, 
a mother. In her demeanour, in every word, there breathes 
a majestic spirit, a noble and admirable self-controL Already 
the manner in which each responds to her husband's wooing 
presents a striking contrast. Hermione answered the cere- 
monious proposal of Leontes, like herself of royal birth, 
only after a three months* delay. Desdemona, on the con- 
trary, almost offered herself to Othello, and, although the 
relations in this union seem unnatural, she deceives her 
father and marries him clandestinely. Leontes' jealousy b 
not aroused by the evil insinuations of another, like that 
of Othello. In him it is a natural failing. He is jealous 
already at the beginning of the play, and watches with 
suspicious glances the amiable and friendly demeanour of 
his wife towards his friend Polixenes, king of Bohemia, for 
several months guest at the Sicilian court. His suspicion 
becomes certainty when his friend, after refusing to prolong 
his stay at Leontes' urgent request, consents to remain at 
the request of Hermione, whose husband has bid her ask 
him. The fatal passion takes possession of his whole nature ; 
it robs him of clearness of understanding, makes him deaf 
to all the pleadings of faithful Camillo, and causes everything 
to appear to him as false and insincere. The mad visions 
of his blinded brain alone seem to him true and real. His 
heated imagination causes him to suspect, besides the crime 
of unfaithfulness, a design against his life. In his blind fury 
he forgets the sacred duties of hospitality and charges 
Camillo to murder Polixenes. Camillo promises obedience. 
To gain time, he reveals to the threatened King of Bohemia 
his danger, and flies with him from the country. The 
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news of their flight only increases the king's delusions. 
Enraged, he rushes into Hermione's apartment. She, 
ignorant of the gathering storm, is sitting among her women, 
listening to the prattle of her promising and precocious 
little son, Mamillius. She receives the first hint of her 
husband's suspicions with incredulous astonishment; not 
like Desdemona, who could not understand, but because she 
will not. She replies to his categorical accusations with 
calm dignity. This calmness never forsakes her, but it 
leaves a high-minded impression rather than one of coldness 
or pride. It reflects the steadfastness of a strong, noble 
heart, entirely conscious of its innocence. Very striking is 
her quiet answer to Leontes' raging abuse; admirable the 
calm dignity with which she receives the order given by 
the furious king that she be led to prison. She requests 
that her women may remain with her, as she will have need 
of them at her approaching confinement. We feel that 
feminine tears and lamentations do not accord with this 
character. In gaol is born the unfortunate child, given up 
by its deluded father to a cruel fate, although the true and 
noble, but imprudently rude, Paulina speaks out boldly to 
the king on its behalf. The only concession she obtains 
is that, instead of being slain immediately, the poor little 
infant is to be carried by Paulina's husband, Antigonus, 
into a foreign land, and there exposed in a desolate place. 
Brought before the tribunal, and ordered to defend herself, 
Hcrmione feels to the full the shame of her position, but her 
high spirit is undaunted. She defends herself eloquently 
and gravely, in the full consciousness of her innocence, as 
Desdemona could never have done. She speaks not with 
anger or bitterness, but like a queen, who defends her chil- 
dren's honour in her own. Her last appeal is to the oracle 
of Apollo. This is consulted with great solemnity, and fully 
exonerates Hermione. But still the king is not cured of 
his delusion. With insolent defiance he pronounces the 
oracle to be false. A servant now brings the news of the 
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•udden death of his fine little boy» and Hermione it carried 
out in a deathlike swoon. Now at last repentance takes 
hold of Leontes. He recognises the full extent of his 
crimct and the fury of remorse gnaws at his heart Paulina 
enters, and announces the queen's death. Even she is 
moved by the king's grief, and promises never again to 
mention Hermione or her children ; nor will she even re- 
proach him with the loss of her husband, who has never 
returned from the fatal voyage undertaken with the unfortu* 
nate baby. For sixteen years Hermione allows her husband 
and the world to believe her dead, returning only when 
her daughter, who also was deemed dead, had been found ; 
then in the famous statue-scene she returns to her repentant 
husband. This deception has been called unfeeling and 
unnatural in a virtuous wife. The reproach is unfounded. 
Hermione's husband, with base suspicion, doubted her fidelity 
and risked her reputation. She had been openly stigmatised, 
her innocent little daughter exposed to a fearful death, her 
promising young son slain through her disgrace. For such 
injury and such suffering her late acquittal is too slight 
an atonement. Her husband's momentary remorse is not 
enough to win back his lost place in her heart. Must the 
high-spirited woman re-enter in royal state the same court 
that beheld her humiliation, saw her childless, widowed in 
heart through the unworthiness of her spouse, a perpetual 
reproach, a perpetual accusation to him ? That would have 
shown a want of natural feeling. There was nothing left 
for her to do but, wounded as she was in heart and soul, 
to retire from the world, not to brood over her injuries, but 
to learn to forgive, and to allow her husband time once 
more to become worthy of her through long repentance. 

Perdita, the unhappy child, unmercifully doomed by her 
father to a most cruel death, is rescued through a for- 
tunate chance. While Antigonus, charged to expose the 
infant, falls a victim to his errand, being devoured by wild 
beasts, the little girl is saved and adopted by shepherds. 

u 
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The foundling brought luck and prosperity to the lowly hut 
that sheltered 'her, for a large sum of money was found 
sewn into her pillow. The shepherd-folk tenderly nourished 
the child who brought them prosperity. She grew up a 
lovely and lovable creature, who spread sunshine about 
her and won the hearts of all she met. Florizel, the son 
of the very King of Bohemia who was forced to flee from 
Leontes' vindictive and senseless jealousy, met her while 
out hunting, and was unable to resist her charms. A tender 
bond of love unites the two young hearts. Touching are 
the remonstrances of the lovely girl, from whom her lover 
has not concealed his high position. She fears lest his 
father should insist on breaking the bond which binds the 
heir to his throne, to a maiden so humble as herself. Full 
of manly resolution is the Prince's answer that, in spite of 
his father's possible opposition, he would never forsake her : 

For I cannot be 
Mine own, nor an>'thing to any, if 
I be not thine. To this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say na — IVinier^s Tale, act iv. scene 4. 

Destiny says " No ! " Old King Polixenes, who has heard 
of the love-affair between his son and heir and the shep- 
herd's daughter, attends in disguise, together with Camillo, 
the sheep-shearing feast held by the shepherds. Although 
charmed by the young girl's beauty, the amiability with 
which she receives and greets the guests, yet, when Florizel 
wishes to proceed to a formal betrothal, he discloses himself, 
and speaks, in great anger, first to his son : 

Mark your divorce, young sir, 

Wliom son I dare not call ; thou art too base 

To be acknowledged : thou a sceptre's heir. 

That thus affect*st a sheep-hook ! — Winter^ s TaU^ act iv. scene 4. 

Then to the supposed father of Perdita : 

Thou old traitor, 
I am sorry that by hanging thee I can but 
Shorten thy life one week.— Winter^ s Ta/e, act iv. scene 4. 
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Then (bilow severe and cruel words addressed to the maidrn, 
which I quote because the way in which Perdita 
this abuse shows deariy the loveliness of her nature : 

And thoa, fresh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force most know 
The royal fool thou copest with» 
111 have thy beauty scratchM with briers, and 
More homely than thy state. 



And you, enchantment, — 
Worthy enough a herdsman ; yea, him too^ 
That makes himself, but for our honour thereint 
Unworthy thee, — if ever henceforth thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open. 
Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee 
As thou art tender \o\,^lViHiei^s Tale^ act iv. 



Perdita, who has long foreseen this moment, but has 
consoled herself during his contemptuous speech with the 
thought that a kind Creator cares for all His creatiunes, let 
them be high or low, says to the prince, who has remained 
behind after his angry father has departed : 

Even here undone ! 
I was not much afeard ; for once or twice 
I was about to speak and tell him plainly. 
The selfsame sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage but 
Looks on alike. Will't please you, sir, be gone? 
I told you what would come Of this : beseech yon. 
Of your own state lake care : this dream of mine,— 
Being now awake, Til queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep.— f ri/z/^r'j Tale^ act !▼• scene 4. 

Florizel's steadfast and touching fidelity and his passionate 
entreaties at last induces the lovely being to risk all to save 
her own happiness and that of her beloved. By Camillo's 
advice, who thus hopes to return to his cotmtry, they take 
refuge at the court of Leontes. Perdita's foster-father also 
flies with his sons to escape the wrath of Polixenes, and 
takes with him the bundle containing the things found 
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with the child, which are the proofs of Perdita's birth. 
Leontes receives the fugitives graciously, even before he 
knows Perdita to be his daughter. He is glad to make 
amends to Florizel for the wrongs done in his blind rage 
to Polixenes, the father. The charming young girl too 
wins his heart as by magic, and, with astonishment, he 
discovers in her the child whom, in his passion, he sent 
away. King Polixenes, who has hurried in fierce displeasure 
after the fugitives, is, naturally, now quite willing to con- 
sent to his son's marriage. But Leontes awakens to sharp 
remorse, and a strong longing seizes him to behold his 
innocent wife. The time has come for Paulina to speak, 
for now Leontes has become worthy of his noble spouse. 
She returns, in the wonderful statue-scene, as though she 
had arisen from the grave, to enjoy pure and unalloyed 
happiness after frightful trials, beside her repentant hus- 
band and her newly discovered daughter, whom she clasps 
in her arms with transport. 

To this description of the female characters in the 
Winter^s Tale I wish to add a few remarks to those 
already made in reference to several of Shakespeare's 
dramas, but which are more appropriately linked to an 
examination of the Winter's Tale, because the peculiari- 
ties of his work with which they deal are most prominent 
here. Shakespeare has been accused of dealing in rough 
and inartistic mode with time and place, of committing, 
through ignorance or inattention, the most intolerable his- 
torical anachronisms and geographical impossibilities. The 
Winter's Tale seems especially open to such criticisms. 
The piece embraces events that cover a period of twenty 
yean; the lovely being who is the protagonist of the 
second part is not yet born in the first scene. His- 
torical personages and circumstances of divers epochs 
are confused in most unaccountable fashion. Hermione 
is called the daughter of the great Emperor of Russia; 
the king makes a solemn application to the Delphic oracle ; 
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the celebrated Italian Giulio Romano painted Hemibne's 
portrait No less wonderful is Shakespeare's geography 
in the Wtnter^s Tale. Bohemia is a comitry on the sea- 
coast whence Sicily can be reached by water. It can- 
not be supposed that ignorance was the source of these 
historical and geographical blunders, or that Shakespeare 
really was not aware that he was mixing up time and place 
in such a manner. This hypothesis does not agree with the 
deepi nay, astonishing knowledge and insight he shows in 
dealing with such subjects and their relations in other 
plays, which have even given rise to the supposition, that he 
made a special study of such branches of knowledge. Nor 
does it agree with the truth and profundity with which he 
seized and portrayed the history of ancient Rome, so far 
removed in time and aspect from his own. Witness too the 
historical accuracy with which he depicted the rise of the 
Roman world, from the period of the Republic, with itspatri- 
ci<ins and plebeians, to its complete decadence, and the inevi- 
table despotism which followed. Shakespeare — ^albeit certain 
writers have called him so— was no rough and uncultivated 
savage, who now and then emitted flashes of genius, but at 
other times was wilfully capable of coarse and inartistic con- 
tradictions. We have before remarked that these aberra- 
tions usually occur in plays which entirely belong to the 
realm of pure fantasy, and that the poet has shown in many 
passages a deep and extended knowledge of the higher 
spheres of human life and science. Hence such an accusa- 
tion must go for nothing. Above all things, moreover, and 
this is the important point, there is one branch in which, in 
spite of all the liberties he takes with outward circumstances, 
he is always true and accurate. One thing is evident in all 
his works — the truth of his character-drawing. The persons 
he sets before us may be said, in his own words, to hold the 
mirror up to nature. This truth, this presentation of char- 
acter in harmony with nature, is the mark of a great poet 
Before this all other drawbacks and faults entirely disappear. 
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"CYMBELINE" 
ff/wgen 

In Cyfnbelin€f as in many of his other dramas, Shakespeare 
has woven together two plots, one dealing with the fortunes 
of Cymbeline's daughter Imogen, and the other with the 
abduction of his two sons by the vengeful Belarius. The 
whole play has a background of vast political action in 
the struggle of Britain with the Roman Empire. Even the 
genius of Shakespeare did not suffice to weld these different 
actions, each of which would have furnished material for a 
J I play, into a harmonious whole. The threads interweave in 

I so intricate a manner that clearness and unity are often lost. 

/ But the central point of this work, which is certainly faulty 
V j in form and composition, is one of the loveliest, most fasci- 

\ nating female figures the poet ever created. Before bringing 
the full beauty of this exquisite woman before the reader, 
and pointing out its perfections, we must glance at the 
source whence Shakespeare drew the material for the dif- 
ferent actions of his drama. For here, also, Shakespeare 
has not invented the fable, but has, as usual, borrowed the 
foundations from foreign sources, and only built on them, 
in masterly manner, a work of art, although, if the work be 
looked at as a whole, not with his usual success. The material 

I for Imogeni.principal adventure is borrowed from ihe ninth 

1 tale of the second day of the " Decameron " of Boccaccio, in 

j which the events move in a different and lower sphere. 

1 The outline is as follows : — 

A company of Italian merchants are talking in a tavern 
in Paris about their wives. They all speak in light and 
doubtful manner of woman's virtue ; only the young Genoese, 
Bernabo, declares that by the special grace of Heaven he 
possesses a wife whose chastity is equal to her beauty. 
Excited by copious potations, and by the taunts of another 
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merchant, named Ambrogiolo, Bemabo oontinties to praise 
the virtues, charms, and talents of his wife. He lauds her 
amiability, her humility, her modesty, her skill In all woman's 
work, her agreeable and polite demeanour, in which she 
equals the most carefully trained court page. She is also^ 
he declares, the best rider among ladies, can fly a hawk as 
well as the most skilful huntsman, and can also read and 
write and cipher as well as any man there present His 
enthusiasm only arouses the laughter and mockery of his 
companions, especially of Ambrogiolo, who, through skilful 
insinuations and contradictions, arouses Bemabo to such a 
pitch of excitement, that at last he passionately declares 
that he will wager his life and head on his wife's virtue. 
This leads to the wager which plays so important a part in the 
drama. Ambrogiolo bets 50CO golden ducats against lOOO 
that Zinevra is vulnerable like all other women, and that he 
will conquer her virtue in less than three months, and bring 
her husband incontrovertible proofs of her infidelity. He goes 
to Genoa to carry out his plan, but, on his arrival, all that he 
hears from others, and sees with his own eyes, of the virtuous 
and noble disposition of Bemabo's wife, makes him doubt- 
ful of the success of his enterprise. He, therefore, resorts to 
a trick, by which he hopes to win the wager through feigned 
success. A servant of Zinevra's is bribed to get him carried 
in a chest into her mistress's room. Creeping out in the 
middle of the night, he takes note of the furniture and the 
objects in the room. He purloins her purse, her dressing- 
gown, and her girdle, and glances at her body. With these 
proofs he returns to Paris and convinces the unhappy husband 
of Zincvra's infidelity. Bernabo rejects every proof until 
Ambrogiolo mentions a mole cinque spotted on her breast 
These words arc like a dagger thrust into his bosom; he pays 
the sum wagered without hesitation, and returns to Genoa in 
despair at the falsehood of his wife he so thoroughly trusted, 
and raging at the loss of his money. Arriving at Genoa, he 
betakes himself to a country-house, and sends a message to 
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Zinevra to bid her come thither to him. He gives, however, 
secret orders to the man to murder her on the way from the 
city. The servant, when about to carry out his master's 
command, is overcome by her entreaties and the prompt- 
ings of his own conscience, and spares her life on condition 
that she leaves the place for ever. He then gives her his 
own hat and mantle as a disguise, and brings his master 
the news that he has slain her, and that her body has been 
devoured by wolves. Disguised as a sailor, Zinevra goes 
on board a ship sailing for Alexandria, and is there taken 
into the service of the Sultan of Egypt under the name of 
Sicurano. She wins the favour of her lord, who, having 
no idea that his favourite is of the female sex, sends her to 
Acre as captain of the guard which is to act as convoy to 
the merchants. Here she meets, by chance, Ambrogiolo, 
and sees in his possession her purse and girdle, which she 
recognises. In answer to her question how he came by them, 
he tells her with malignant delight how he obtained these 
things. She persuades him to return with her to Alex- 
andria, whence she sends, in the Sultan's name, a message 
to her husband bidding him come to Alexandria. As soon 
as a fitting opportunity occurs, she cites them both before 
the Sultan, forces Ambrogiolo to confess his rascally trick, 
and compels her husband to acknowledge that he x^rdered 
the murder of his wife. She then throws herself at the 
Sultan's feet, and reveals her sex and name. At his wife's 
entreaty Bernabo is spared. Ambrogiolo, however, is con- 
demned to be bound to a post, smeared with honey, and so 
left to be the prey of grasshoppers and other insects. This 
frightful sentence is executed, while Zinevra, enriched by the 
Sultan's gifts and the confiscated property of Ambrogiolo, 
returns to Genoa with her husband. Here she lives in 
great honour and happiness, and preserves her reputation 
for chastity and virtue unstained to the end of her days. 
It b easy to see by this slight comparison of the source 
with the drama, and of Zinevra with Shakespeare's Imogen, 
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Aat die latter is more indebted to tfie poet and his povvcr 
of creative geoias than to the modd whence he woriced. 
Shakespeare combined the faUe of this tale, of wfaidi an 
English version existed before his time^ with two other 
actions out of which he has compounded his Cymbelitu in 
the following manner. He makes the slandered wife the 
daughter of Cymbeline, who married, of her own free will, 
the adopted son of the king, although her hand was pro- 
mised by her father and stepmother to Gloten, the son of 
the latter. As to the struggle for tribute and the war be4 
tween Rome and Britain, Shakespeare drew the foundation \ 
from Holinshed's Chronicle. For the third action, the ab- 
duction of Cymbeline's sons, Guiderius and Arviragus, by the 
vindictive Belarius, no foreign source is discoverable. It 
was therefore probably Shakespeare's own invention. The. 
examination of the contents of the piece, which is necessary 
if we would place the central female figure in its proper light, 
starts from the abduction of her brothers. Belarius had 
claims upon the king for valuable services rendered in war. 
The king had, however, lent an ear to wicked slanderers 
who accused Belarius of treasonable understanding with 
the Romans. Hence he had banished him, confiscating his 
property. To avenge himself, Belarius stole the king's two 
sons, Guiderius and Arviragus, and brought them up in a 
mountain cave. In the solitude of the wilderness, however, 
mild and hallowed thoughts overcame the fierce warrior, 
prompting him to atone for the crime he had committed 
through revenge, by bringing up the two kidnapped princes 
as brave and virtuous men. Far from the temptations 
of ambition, thirst for fame, and avarice, they grew up 
amid the scenes of nature, in the same innocence and 
nobility which their sister Imogen had, through her match- 
less purity, prcs^ervcd through all the temptations of a court 
The boys, now grown up to be young men, are mirrors of 
purity and truth, they know no unlawful thoughts, no pas- 
sionate or immoral desires. But the blood of their royal 
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forefathers stirs in their veins. They feel that the lonely 
forest grows too narrow. The chase after animals, that 
flee unresistingly before them, no longer contents them; 
they long for combat with noble, with equal foemen, Be- 
larius describes them in the words: "They are as gentle 
as zephyrs blowing beneath the violet, not wagging his 
sweet head; and yet as rough, their royal blood enchafed, 
as the rudest wind that by the top doth take the mountain 
pine, and make him stoop to the vale/*^ So they demean 
themselves to their unknown sister, when, in the guise of 
a gentle, helpless boy, she comes, by strange chance, to 
their dwelling. The bitter grief they experience when 
they suppose their beloved companion dead, is expressed in 
heartfelt, moving words. But when the battle between the 
Roman army and that of the king their father takes place 
near by, they rush with fierce, wild braver}' into the fray, 
and in company with their old foster-father turn the fate 
of the day in favour of the Britons by their irresistible 
valour. We have explained these circumstances in detail 
in order to put forward the following considerations. The 
abduction of the princes occurs at a time far anterior to 
the opening of the play. They are only cursorily mentioned 
in the first scene, by one of the gentlemen, in the following 
phrase : 

That a king's children should ho so conveyed, 
So slackily guarded ; and the search so slow, 
That could not trace them ! 

and they are obliged to acknowledge that, strange as it 
sounds, this is the truth. Everything was possible in such 
a corrupt court. The two gentlemen were discussing a very 
recent event, which had just greatly excited the whole court, 
and which could never have happened in a safe, well-ordered 
milicUf ruled by a strong hand. Imogen, the heiress-appa- 
rent, the destined bride of the only son of the king's second 
wife, had chosen a husband for herself, 'and secretly married 
Leonatus, called Posthumus, because he was born after his 
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father's death. He was the son of Sicilius, a general in 
the service of CymbeUne's father, and had been brou^t up 
by Cyrabeline, together with his daughter Imogen. He is 
banished, his wife imprisoned. Let us examine this court 
more closely. Its head is King Cymbeline, a vtky weak 
man, though by nature kind-hearted. But just through 
his weakness, and his consciousness of this defect, he is irri- 
table, fond to excess of his own way, while entirely under the 
dominion of his wicked, false, malignant wife. She poisons 
his mind against the only two superior beings at the court, { 
his daughter Imogen and his foster son Leonatus. She 
influences him in favour of her son Cloten, a most rcpulsiN-c 
being. Not a single person at the court has a good word 
to say for this wretch. Indeed, the courtiers really take\ 
the part of Imogen and Leonatus, though outwardly they \ 
dissemble. / The critic is forced to say of Imogen what the 
enamoured Ferdinand says of Miranda, that she is "created 
of every creature's best." V Certainly Imogen unites in a high j 
degree most of the qualities which should belong to a perfect 1 
woman. She possesses in a manner peculiar to herself the r 
mingled traits of character which distinguish Shakespeare's | 
other women. With regard to this Mrs. Jameson makes some 
striking remarks. She shows how Imogen can vow as enthusi- 
astically as Juliet, be as entirely sincere, and pursue an end 
she has set before herself, with as steadfast a resolution as 
Helena. She is as blamelessly pure and chaste, as \nrtuous 
and as true-hearted as Isabella; as lovely and gentle as 
Viola; as prudent and capable of self-control as Portia. 
But, on the other hand, she is less fantastic than Juliet, less 
lively and witty than Portia, less serious than Helena and 
Isabella, her dignity is not so imposing as Hermione's. Her 
submission, although infinite, is not so passive as Desde- 
mona's, and therefore, despite her resemblance to all these, 
she is distinct from them. With consummate art and tender) 
beauty the poet describes her relations with her husband. I 
She loves him as deeply and warmly as Juliet loves her I 
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^Romeoy but this love has nothing of the precipitate pas- 
/ sion of the ardent Italian. On the other hand, she knows 
noliiing of the alternations between hope, fear, and the highest 
bliss of love which accompany the suddenly ripened passion 
of the inexperienced girl who was but yesterday a child. 
She has grown up side by side with her beloved ; her love 
has been as it were habitual from earliest youth, although 
familiarity has not dimmed the glow of passion. When she 
•gives herself to him at the altar, she regards this passion as 
, her most sacred duty. Calmly and with dignity, she informs 
« her angry father of her love and secret marriage. 

Cym. Thou took'sl a beggar ; would'st have made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 

/f/n}. No ; I rather added 

A histre to it. 

Cym, O thou vile one ! 

////tf. Sir, 
It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus : 
Vou bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. — Cymbeiiite^ act i. scene I. 

In the scene where Posthumus, whom Cymbeline has 
banished, takes leave of her, although plunged in deep grief, 
she is resigned and confident in her tenderness, without 
suffering the agonised despair which wrings Juliet's heart 
at the moment of parting : 

My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father's wrath 5 but nothing — 
Always reserved my holy duty — what 
Mis rage can do on me : you must be gone ; 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live, 
liut that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. — Cyvibelitte^ act i. scene I. 

When he is gone, she docs not break into loud lamenta* 
tions* Her grief is tranquil, but so overmastering that it 
makes her insensible to all other pain, even to her father's 
anger. 
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Av^. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

Cym, O disloyal thing. 

Thou shouldst repair my youth, thou heap'st 
A year's age on me. 

/tfftf. I beseech you, sir. 

Harm not yourself with your vexation : 
I am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Cym, Past grace? obedience? 

Imp, Past hope, and in despair ; that way, past grace. 

CymMine^ act L scene I. 

I add the following passage from her dialogue with the 
servant Pisanio, who had accompanied the banished Leonatus 
to the haven whence he embarked, because Imogen's wifely I 
tenderness and her depth of feeling find in it the most( 
charming reflection : 

Imo, I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him at certain hours 
Such thoughts and such, or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honour, or have charged him, 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north. 
Shakes all our buds from growing.— C^///^/ih^, act L scene > 

It is difficult to excuse the behaviour of the woman's 
husband. He who possesses a wife with so pure and 
lovely a character, of such intense tenderness, such pro- 
found immovable faith in his truth and honour, should 
never lay a frivolous wager upon the virtue of her whose 
honour he should have held as exalted and holy, nor permit 
a sttange man to put it to the proof. The poet, therefore, 
fully conscious of the unworthiness of this action on the 
part of Leonatus, has spent much skill in constructing and 
conceiving the scene of the dispute between Posthumus 
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I and lachimo, in order to enhance its probability, and in 
I this particular has far surpassed the rougher treatment of 
( the original tale. The malice of the Italian demon provokes 
JLeonatus' high and noble spirit with such hellish cunning, 
I that he becomes the challenged rather than the challenger, 
(and cannot decline the certainly inexcusable wager without 
[throwing a doubt on his own courage and absolute confi- 
'dence in his wife's virtue. After a Frenchman at a ban- 
quet in the house of Philario in Rome has related to the 
assembled company that Leonatus had almost come to a 
bloody argument with one of his countrymen, because he 
asserted, and wished to maintain at the sword's point, that 
his lady was fairer, more virtuous, wiser, more modest, 
constant and unapproachable than any of the rarest French 
dames, the conversation proceeds as follows : 



/ach. That lady is not now living, or this gentleman's opinion by this 
uorn out. 

Posf, She holds her virtue still, and I my mind. 

Aicfi, You must not so far prefer her 'fore ours of Italy. 

Posf, Being so far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her nothing, 
though I profess myself her adorer, not her friend. 

/ac/i. As fair and as good — a kind of hand-in-hand comparison — ^had been 
something too fair and too good for any lady in Britain. If she went before 
others I have seen, as that diamond of yours outlustres many I have beheld, 
I could not but believe she excelled many : but I have not seen the most 
precious diamond that is, nor you the lady. 

Pcsf, I praised her as I rated her 5 so do I my stone. 

/oc/l What do you esteem it at ? 

Pcsf, More than the world enjoys. 

/acA, Either your unpar:^oned mistress is dead, or she's outprizcd by a 
trifle. ^ 

pMt, You are mistaken : the one may be sold, or given, if there were wealth 
enough for the purchase or merit for the gift : the other is not a thing for sale^ 
and only the gift of the gods.^ 

/(kA, Which the gods have given you ? 

Pifisf, Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

/(kA, You may wear her in title yours; but, you know, strange fowl light 
upon neighbouring ponds. Your ring may be stolen too ; so your brace of 
unprizable estimations ; the one is but frail and the other casual ; a cuiming 
thicfy or a that-way accomplished courtier, would hazard the winning bo.>h of 
fir:»t and last. 
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/W/. Your Italy oonUins none so accomplished a courtier to ooimiioe the 
honour of my mistress, if, in the holding or loss of that, you term her fiaiL I 
do nothing doubt you have store of thieves ; notwithstanding^ I fear doc my 
nng.^CymMme, act L scene 4. 

The host tries to interrupt the discourse, which seems to 
him to be taking a dangerous turn. Posthumus is ready 
to desist, but lachimo will not consent. 

/ach. With five times so much conversation, I should get ground of year 
fair mistress, make her go back, even to the yielding, had I admittance and 
opportunity to friend. 

Pest. No, no. 

/(kA. I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my estate to your ring ; which* 
in my opinion, o*crvaIues it something : but 1 make my wager rather against 
your confidence than her reputation ; and, to bar your offence herein too^ I 
durst attempt it against any lady in the world. 

Past, You are a great deal abused in too bold a peisuasion ; and I doubt 
not you sustain what you're worthy of by your attempt. 

/acA. What's that ? 

Pifsf, A repulse : though your attempt, as you call it, deserve more ; a 
punishment too,— Cymbelini^ act i. scene 4. 

Again the host strives in vain to induce the now heated 
combatants to cease wrangling. To the angry question 
of Posthumus, " What lady would you choose to assail ? ^ 
lachimo answers with the distinct challenge : 

lack. Yours; whom in constancy you think stands so safe, I will lay 
you ten thousand ducats to your ring, that, commend me to the court where 
your lady is, with no more advantage than the opportunity of a second con* 
ference, and I will bring from thence that honour of hers which you imagine 
so reserved. 

Post, I will wage against your gold, gold to it : my ring I hold dear as my 
finger ; 'tis part of it. 

lack. You are afraid, and therein the wiser. If you buy ladies' flesh at a 
million a dram, you cannot preserve it from tainting : but I see you have some 
religion in you, that you fear. 

Post, This is but a custom in }'our tongue ; you bear a graver pur pose, 
I hope. 

lack, I am the master of my speeches, and would undergo what's spoken, 
I swear. 

Post, Will you ? I shall but lend my diamond till your return : let there be 
covenants drawn between's: my mistress exceeds in goodness the hugeness 
of your unworthy thinking : I dare you to this match : here's my ring. 

Phi, I will have it no lay. 
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l€uh^ By the gods, it is one. If I bring you no sufficient testimony that 
I have enjoyed the dearest bodily part of your mistress, my ten thousand ducats 
are yours ; so is your diamond too : if I come off, and leave her in such honour 
as you have trust in, she your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are yours : 
provided I have your commendation for my more free entertainment 

Post* I embrace these conditions ; let us have articles betwixt us. Only* 
thus far you shall answer : if you make your voyage upon her, and give me 
directly to understand you have prevailed, I am no further your enemy ; she 
is not worth our debate : if she remain unseduced, you not making it appear 
otherwise, for your ill opinion and the assault you have made to her chastity 
you shall answer me with your sword. 

lach. Your hand ; a covenant : wc will have these things set down by lawful 
counsel, and straight away for Britain, lest the bargain should catch cold and 
starve : I will fetch my gold and have our two wagers recorded. — Cymbeline^ 
act i. scene 4. 

I may be allowed to make an observation here with 
regard to a point of Shakespeare's technique which I 
believe I have discovered. I hinted at this before in con- 
nection with an entirely different scene. Shakespeare in 
his works is often his own critic, showing plainly that 
he knows very well when he has introduced something 
monstrous or psychologically difficult of belief. Thus, after 
the almost intolerable scene in which Richard of Gloster 
obtains his improbable triumph over female weakness, he 
causes this same Richard to express, in a monologue, all the 
objections that might occur to the reader or spectator of 
the scene, I find here even a more striking example of 
this habit. He seems to formulate a criticism so severe, nay, 
so destructive of the scene he has himself created, as no 
outsider could have worded more harshly or severely. In 
spite of the art with which the dispute is conducted by the 
poet, it affects us most unpleasantly. ^ We do not feel it 
consistent with the high-minded and ideal temperament of 
Leonatus that he should make the most precious thing he 
knows on earth, the virtue and honour of his adoring wife, 
the subject of so frivolous a wager, and that, too, with a 
man insolent, unscrupulous, and wanting in reverence. But 
what does Shakespeare do? He himself brings it about 
that his Leonatusj who has so far forgotten his own dignity 
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and that of bis noble wife, sbould suffer tbe monstixHis 
consequences of bis deed, whicb stands in absolute con- 
tradiction to every fundamental rule of bonour, causing 
these consequences to grow with pitiless logic from out of 
bis own unnatural proceedings. In civilised society and 
among honourable men there is no more unpardonable 
oflfence than an attempt upon the virtue and chastity of a 
man's wife. The codes of honour of all educated peoples 
agree that such an insult can only be washed out in blood. 
LeonatuSi after he has been led into his criminal wager, 
after he has authorised his opponent to make the attempt, 
arrives at an unnatural conclusion. He is forced to 
inform him that he will no longer be his enemy if he 
succeeds in conquering his wife's virtue, and that he can 
only demand satisfaction from him at the sword's point 
in case the criminal attempt fails which he, the husband, 
has formally sanctioned. As I said, no more destructive 
criticism could be passed on Leonatus' unnatural con- 
duct than the poet's own showing with pitiless logic 
the unnatural consequences to which such conduct must 
lead.^ 

The first meeting of the libertine lachimo with Imogen, 
and the effect produced upon him by her noble and unap- 
proachable aspect, reveals to him that here he is not dealing 
with one of those women with whom he is accustomed to 
associate, and from whose lightness he has conceived his 
contemptuous opinion of the whole sex. He perceives at 
once that the usual arts of seduction, which have won him 
many easy victories over worthless women, can be of no 
avail here. With diabolical cunning he goes on another tack, 
hoping thus to obtain success. He strives to shake her 
faith in her husband's constancy and to make her jealous* 
His method, not by open statements, but through half-mut- 
tered, malicious insinuations, forcibly reminds us of lago. 
At first he tries by subtle hints to make her believe that 
Leonatus is always cheerful, nay, wildly gay. He does not, 

X 
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he sayS| behave as if he were an unhappy exile, parted from 
a dearly loved and lately wedded wife, but as if his only 
tliought were to lead a careless life of pleasure. Imogen, 
who has not known a happy moment since Leonatus left 
her, necessarily feels deeply wounded at this news. She 
feels convinced he must be sadly changed in that case, for 
she says, "When he was here, he did incline to sadness, 
and oft-time not knowing why." When lachimo goes on 
to accuse him, in more definite terms, of falsehood and 
unfaithfulness, she finds no words to express her grief 
save the gentle despondent phrase, " My lord, I fear, has 
1 forgot Britain." When the villain proceeds to throw off the 
I mask, dec laring his criminal passion, and conjuring her in 
\ g fowinip: terms to accord him her favour, and thus, while 
cro wning his bliss, to avenge herself upon l^f* nnfflithful 
hus band, her noble indigna ti^y^ t^mg hrpalrfi forth • 

^ Into, Away ! I do condemn mine ears that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable. 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek*st — as base as strange. 
Thou wrongest a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour, and 
Solicit*st here a lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike. What ho, Pisanio ! * 
-4 Cymbeline^ act i. scene 6. 

When he perceives that Imogen's virtue is not to be 
shaken by slandering her husband, the wretch changes his 
tone. He has already resolved to simulate success through 
some devilish trick, since it is plain success itself is out of 
the question. He lets Imogen believe that it was only for 
love of Leonatus that he put her to the proof, and then 

! pours out such enthusiastic praises of her husband that 
she completely forgives him, although, throughout the rest 
, of the scene, she preserves a cool and reserved attitude 
^ towards the man who, though only apparently, insulted her 

* The name of LconatUi»* servant, whom he has left in Britain. 
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so shamelessly. She says but little, answering him in short, 
cool phrases. Nevertheless she accedes to his request, 
made with the intention of carrying out his crime, that she 
will allow a cofler, which, according to his account, holds 
great treasures that he is taking back with him to Rome as 
presents to the Emperor, and for which he cannot find safe 
keeping at the court, to remain in her chamber until his 
departure. In this chest he causes himself to be carried 
into Imogen's room, getting out at night while she sleeps, 
and noting various trifles about the chamber. His insolent 
researches go to the length of discovering a mole upon her 
breast, and his thievish hand robs a bracelet, Leonatus' 
lost gift, from her arm. Thus are obtained the proofs that 
shall convince Leonatus that he has triumphed over his . 
wife's virtue. The sp)eech he makes while looking at the j 
beautiful sleeping woman gives a charming picture of her | 
sweetness and grace : 

/ac/i, Cythcrea, 

How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, 
And whiter than the sheets ! That I might touch ! 
Hut kiss ; one kiss ! Rubies unparagon*d, 
I fb'w dearly they do't ! *Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : the flame o' the taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids. 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows, white and azure laced 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.— Cy///^^/iw, act iu scene x 

){ Before we examine the effect of lachimo's rascaUy trick 
upon Leonatus and the tragic adventures of Imogen which 
ensue thence, we must turn our attention to a scene which I 
will help us to understand her character as a whole. This 
is a conversation between her and her step-brother Cloten, ■ 
the bridegroom chosen for her by her father and step- ^ 
mother. This takes place on the morning after lachimo 
had perpetrated his crime. Cloten is a malicious fool, whose) ^ 
foolishness springs not so much from want of intellect us] 
from want of heart. It is rather his moral nature than his' 
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mind that is perverted. His judgment is sometimes keen 
and correct, but in nothing that he says or does can we 
discover the least spark of warm human feeling. He is a 
mixture of helplessness, boorishness, and malice, and must 
arouse in a noble refined nature like Imogen^s only a feel- 
ing of extreme dislike, disgust and repulsion. This hateful 
suitor, as well as his mother, who shrinks frpm no in« 
trigues, not even from murder, justify Imogen's action in 
setting her se lf in opposition to her filial duty, and at the 
\same time place th e fi^entle^ tender^ yet stroner and he roic^ 
filatures of V^^j- rTiararfr^^r in a rl^ar ligrl^t, She IS as atniablfr ^ 
as she is resolute. In this dialogue she addresses him first^ 



f/M0. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being so verbal : and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you. 
And am so near the lack of charity — 
To accuse myself— I hate you ; which T had rather 
You felt than make *t my boast, — CymMitie, act ii. scene 3. 



When , however, he begins vulgarly to abuse the absent 
L63natus, her noble indignation breaks forth,^^nd she"" 



enthusi astic ally defends the man he abused, and who ca n« 
not defend himself : 



^ /mo. Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the son of Jupiter and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough. 
Even to the point of envy, if Hwere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferr'd so well. 

C/o, The south-fog rot him ! 

/»t0. He never can meet more mischance than come 
To be but named of thee. His meanest garment, 
That ever hath but clippM his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made such men. — CymMine, act il scene 3» 
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Imogen has already discovered the loss of her bracelet 
The speech in which she orders Pisanio to bid her chamber- 
woman search for it furnishes another picture of her pro- 
found tenderness for her husband : 

I/M, Go bid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 
Hath left mine arm : it was thy master's : 'shrew me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think 
I saw't this morning : confident I am 
Last night 'twas on mine arm ; I kiss'd it : 
I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
Tfiat I kiss aught but he. — CymMhtCt act ii. scene ^ 

lachimo has carried out his scurvy trick. Leonatus long 
refuses credence to the calumny, until the description of the 
mole and the sight of the bracelet convince him. His jealous 
rage equals the love and reverence he felt for his wife. 
Revenge is his only thought. The wicked creature, who 
used to restrain him, her lawful husband, with so rosy a 
modesty that she might have warmed old Saturn, has given 
herself to this "yellow" lachimo in less than an hour. 
She must die. He writes two letters, one to Imogen, which 
must find a place here because its contents show Shake- 
speare's wonderful versatility. In three great dramas, the 
same passion, jealousy, is the motive action, but in each he 
depicts it in the most different manner, though always in 
masterly mode, and always in perfect keeping with the 
characters affected by it Leonatus also writes a letter to 
Pisanio, ordering him to give the other letter to his mistress, 
to bring her to the place indicated, and when he arrives 
there to murder her, as she is an unfaithful wife. The 
letter to Imogen is as follows : 

Justice, and your father's wrath, should he take me in his dominion, could 
not be so cruel to me, as you, O the dearest of creatures, would even renew 
me with your eyes. Take notice that I am in Cambria, at Milford- Haven : 
what your own love will out of this advise you, follow. So he wishes you all 
happiness, that remains loyal to his vow, and your, increasing in love, 

Leonatus Posthumus. 
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This letter is not calculated to raise Leonatus in our 
estimation. As compared with the other two victims of 
jealousy, Othello and Leontes, it puts him in deep shadow. 
Neither the noble artless Othello, whom the wicked craft 
of diabolical lago delivers into the power of the "green- 
eyed monster," nor the self-tormenting Leontes, who him- 
self prepares his terrible delusion, allowing his better nature 
to be overpowered, would have been capable of writing such 
a letter, and at the same instant, when he is influenced by 
furious rage, and moved only by desire of vengeance, of 
simulating tender love, to entrap his wife into a frightful 
death. Othello and Leontes do not feign tenderness or 
confidence. After the terrible passion has mastered their 
natures, their love is turned into burning hatred of the 
wives they believe to have betrayed the most sacred pledje. 
They meet their unfaithful spouses with undisguised rage. 
The one puts all his royal power in motion to punish the 
supposed traitress. The other takes the avenging weapon 
in his own hand and destroys the life of her whose false- 
hood has turned his brain. The road chosen by Leonatus 
is indicated by the entirely different situation in which he 
finds himself, and the state of mind into which the supposed 
discovery of his wife's falsehood has thrown him. He is 
separated from her by the breadth of a continent ; he is in 
danger if he returns to the country whence he was banished, 
of falling into the hands of his enemies, and thus seeing his 
attempted vengeance frustrated. The feeling which actuates 
him, after he has been induced by apparently irrefragable 
proofs, to credit lachimo's calumny, is more contempt than 
anger, wherefore he considers any means permissible to 
destroy a creature fallen so low. None the less do we feel 
unpleasantly impressed by this proceeding, and all the 
more because the demeanour of the noble victim is so 
full of touching magnanimity in contrast to his cruelty and 
falsehood. 

The faithful servant who has received the terrible order 
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knows his mistress better than Leonatus. 'He sees plainly 
that one of those &lse Italians, as clever at poisoning with 
the tongue as with the hand, has betrayed the ear of 
Leonatus by tricks and calumnious lies. He, who has been 
daily witness of Imogen's blameless life and fidelity toward 
her cruel husband, deems his suspicions monstrous, and 
shrinks with horror from the thought of shedding this pure 
and noble blood. The impression which her husband's 
letter makes upon Imogen is touching. He is in Britain, 
he calls me off to him, then, on the wings of love, as swiftly 
as may be, let a world of obstacles lie in my way, is her 
only thought. 

/m0» Of for A liorNc with wini^N ! lIcAr'M thou, VlnanUi} 
lie in at Milford-IIavcn i rcftd, and tell tiic 
How far \h thither* If ono of mean anUirH 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? Then, true Pisanio,— 
Who long'st, like me, to see thy lord > who lon(;'ity 
O, let me 'Ixite—but not like me— yet lonf^Ht, 
But in a fainter kind :— O, not like me ) 
For mine's beyond Ijeyond— nay and »|H;ak thick i 
Love'f counsellor Mhould fdl the borcn of hearing, 
To the smothering of the tense— how far it is 
To this same blessed Milford : and by the way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy uh 
To inherit such a haven : but 6rst of all, 
How we may steal from hence, and for the gap 
That we shall make in time, from our hence-going 
And our return, to excuse : but first, how get hence : 
Why should excuse be born or e'er begot ? 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Prithee, speak. 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
'Twixt hour and hour l—CyntMitie^ act ii'i. scene 8. 

At Pisanio's remark, who with secret agony beholds the 
loving haste of the unfortunate lady and her longing to 
reach the place where so sad a fate awaits her, ** that twenty 
miles a day are enough for her strength,'* Imc^gen im« 
patiently answers : 

Into, Why, one that rode to's execution, man, 
Could never go so slow ; I have heard of riding wagers. 
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Where hones have been nimbler than the sandf 
That run i' the clock's behalC 



I see before me, man ; nor here, nor here, 

Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 

That I cannot look through. Away, I prithee ; 

Do as I bid thee : there's no more to say ; 

Accessil)le is none but Milford Vi9iy,—Cymbeline, act iil scene 2. 

They reach Milford Haven. Although Pisanio assured 
her that they would soon arrive, when she alights from her 
horse and does not find the husband for whom she longs as 
her mother never longed for her, Pisanio's grim silence, his 
changed features, indicate that something dreadful is in the 
air, but her unsuspecting nature does not guess the truth. 
No fears for her own safety assail her, her loving heart 
dreads lest a misfortune has overtaken her beloved : 

Imo, What is in thy mind, 

That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond self-explication : put thyself 
Into a 'haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my staider senses. What's the matter ? 
Why tender'st thou that paper to me with 
A look untender ? If 't be summer news, 
Smile to *t before ; if winterly, thou need'st 
But keep that countenance still. My husband's hand ! 
That drug-damn'd Italy hath out-crafticd him, 
And he's at some hard point. Speak, man : thy tongue 
May take off some extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. — Cymbelitte^ act iiu scene 4. 

She reads the frightful page that tells her that her 
husband's tender love-letter is only an artful trick to lure 
her unwitting to the spot where the servant is to put her 
to death, according to Leonatus* cruel order, because she 
has been unfaithful. The terribly vehement impression the 
discovery produces, the idea of a suspicion which blurs her 
reputation, threatens her life, and treats her on a level with 
the basest of her sex, is painted in Pisanio's words : '* What, 
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shall I need to draw my sword ? The paper hath cut her 
throat ah^ady/' Most powerful are the following lines, 
which paint calumny and its destructive effect : 

Pis, No, 'tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds and doth belie 
All comers of the world : kings, queens, and states. 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. — Cymbelim^ act iil scene 4. 

In the manner in which Imogen meets the insulting sus- 
picions of her husband is seen a profound difference between 
the other two victims of unjust jealousy created by Shake- 
speare, Desdemona and Hermione. This contrast arises 
naturally from Imogen's entirely different apprehension of 
her husband's outspoken suspicion. Desdemona, in her 
artless innocence, is slow to comprehend what she is 
accused of, and when it becomes clear to her at last after 
her husband flings a degrading epithet in her face, she has 
neither the power to weep nor the strength to contradict 
him and defend herself. Hermione meets the senseless 
accusation with the dignity and self-command of a heart 
fully conscious of innocence, like a matron, mother, and 
queen. Imogen is in an entirely different position. At 
first she feels' death-fetruck by the unexpecte d accusation^ a s ^ 
we noie fV bttl Pisanio's words ere ever she opens her lips^ 
When she speaks, only piteous questions throng from her 
mouth. How can any make such accusations against her 
who lives only in her lov e ? 

Into. False to his bed ! What is it to be false ? 
To lie in watch there and to think on him ? 
To weep *twixt clock and clock ? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him 
And cry myself awake ? that's false to 's bed, b it ? 

CynUnliiu^ act iii« scene 4. 

Then a natural reaction follows such na wf> Hn nnt qnj 
'either in Desdemona or Hermione. Her outraged sense 
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of justice, her anger at the wrong done to her, breaks loose 
in bitter s comi'ui speech, such as the poet has not put into 
the mouth of the other women. And this is natural. The 
others have only to deal with their husband's jealousy. 
Imogen d oes not believe in his jealousy ; she considers it 
p pretext for Leonatua to rid him fff^f ^f ^^r in nrH<>r^ h<>ing 
himself false, to abandon himself without hindrance to a 
■"new love. The 



pmsoiious" 



FT9 i>h. r . » tM^-»c{.i',!iia fa 



heart has grow n; even as Leonatus believed the rascal's 
calurtinies, she now believes the insinuations he uttered . 
Thus her husband's action appears doubly atrocious; he 
jus tifies his own breach of faith through his hypocritical 
and degrading accusation against her, and then, by the^ 
order to murder given to his servant, he designs to remove 



the obstacle that stands in the path of his new love : 



^ /;//<». I false ! Thy conscience witness : lachimo. 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 
Thou then look*dst like a villain ; now methinks 
Thy fax'our's good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray*d him : 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripp'd : — to pieces with me ! — O, 
Men's vows are women's traitors ! All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villainy ; not bom where *t grows, 
But worn a bait for ladies. — Cymbelinet act iii. scene 4. 



^ 



She declares that since Leonatus has fallen from truth 
and honesty^ no gentleman's word shall ever more be held 
true or faithful. ^t_sh£ ^submitSt_withou t remonstranc e, 
jvithout complaint or lamentation, t o the se nf ence^ ^^deanT' 
pron ounced by her hu^b^ nd. In the ta\^ which auprpeatgd 
Shakespeare's drama she entreats the servant to spare her. 
"The lady, seeing the knife and hearing the words, said, 
in affright, ' Mercy, for God's sake ! before you kill me tell 
me how I have injured you that you should kill me ? For 
God's sake do not become the murderer of one who never 
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injured you, to please another. God, who knows all things, 
knows that I never did anything for which I deserved to 
receive such a reward from my husband.' ** Shakespeare's 
Imogen, on the contrary, says to Pisanio : 

/wo. Come, fellow, be thou honest : 
Do thou thy master's bidding : when thou see'st him, 
A little witness my obedience : look ! 
I draw the sword myself ; take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not ; 'tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it : do his bidding ; strike 
Thou mayst be valiant in a better cause ; 
But now thou seem'st a coward.— Qv//^/iw, act iiL scene 4. 

The faithful servant, who, on the one hand, feels deep 
pity for his slandered lady, of whose innocence and purity 
he is convinced, and, on the other, knows that in obejring 
his master's orders he will be doing him anything but good 
service, refuses to perform the cruel act, and flings away 
in horror the sword which Imogen offers. He proposes 
to inform her husband that his order has been executed, 
that she should disguise herself as a man, for which purpose 
he would procure the necessary means, and join the noble 
Lucius, the Emperor's ambassador, who, returning to Rome 
after the failure of the treaty, would pass by Milford the 
next morning. She accedes to the proposal, consoling her- 
self with the reflection : 

/mo* Hath Britain all the sun that shines ? day, night* 
Are they not but in Britain ? I' the world's volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in*t ; 
In a great pool a swan*s nest : prithee, think 
There's livers out of Britain. — CytnbeNne^ act iii. scene 4. 

Besides a suit of clothes, Pisanio gives her the phial which 
the queen told him contained a medicinal draught, while 
she believes it to contain a deadly poison, and then takes 
leave of her. But though her character is noble, resolute, 
and almost virile, her body is only that of a weak woman 
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exhausted by wandering in strange regions. For two nights 
she roams without food or shelter, the bare earth her bed. 
Only her steadfast resolution sustains her strength. The 
thought of her false husband at first dulled the hunger of 
which she now feels ready to perish. In midst of the forest 
she finds a path which apparently leads to a human abode. 
She fears to awake some foe by calling, but the pangs of 
hunger are keen. She calls out, gaining courage from 
necessity. No answer. She resolves to enter. Here follows 
a truly Shakespearian touch, which in this serious drama 
recalls the humorous situation in which Viola finds herself 
in Twelfth f Night when with great reluctance she draws 
her sword, and only takes courage when she finds that 
her masculine adversary is a greater coward than herself. 
Imogen draws her sword, saying before she enters the cave 
of which she has found the opening, "Best draw my 
sword; and if mine enemy but fear the sword like me, 
he'll scarcely look on't." 

And now we have reached the point where the two 
actions out of which Shakespeare has combined the fable 
of "Cymbeline" are interwoven. The cave, Imogen has 
found, chances to be the shelter to which Belarius brought 
her two brothers, Guiderius and Arviragus, and where he 
has trained them to be brave and noble, if not highly 
educated men. 

On returning from the chase they find Imogen, who, 
driven by hunger, has eaten of the food she found in the 
cave. Her charming personality fascinates the youths; 
it seems as if the voice of nature drew these brothers 
towards the sister they have so strangely met. Imogen 
remains in the cave, and is treated by them with great 
kindness and tender respect. Meanwhile, her flight, and 
the simultaneous disappearance of Pisanio from the court, 
has been discovered, and thrown the king into such a 
paroxysm of rage that no one dares approach him. The 
queen's malignant character shows itself in her joy over 
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the disappearance of Imogen, which opens the way for her 
ambitious plans : 

QuMi, Gone she is 

To death or to dishonour ) and my end 
Can make good use of either : she being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown. 

Cfmde/iHi, act iiL scene 5. 

In her evil desires, when Cloten tells her of Cymbeline's 
outrageous anger : 

All the better : may 
This night forestall him of the coming day. 

PisaniOi who, after his sad parting with Imogen, has 
returned to the court, is forced by Cloten's threats to give 
him the letter with which Leonatus lured his wife to Milford^ 
and Cloten resolves to seek her out and take a bloody 
vengeance for her contemptuous rejection of his hand. 
She once said to him, scornfully, that she more honoured 
Posthumus' meanest garment than the whole of his noble . 
person and all his qualities. In the same clothes in which 
Posthumus bade her farewell, which Pisanio must procure 
for him, "with that suit upon my back," he says, "will I 
ravish her: first kill him, and in her eyes; there shall 
she see my valour, which will then be a torment to her 
contempt. He on the ground, my speech of insultment 
ended on his dead body, and when my lust hath dined — 
which, as I say to vex her, I will execute it in the clothes 
that she so praised — to the court Til knock her back, foot 
her home again. She hath despised me rejoicingly, and 
ru be merry in my revenge." The queen's malice and 
Cloten's vindictiveness serve to set off the lovely ethereal 
figure of Imogen, who remained noble and pure in such 
surroundings. But Cloten finds death instead of vengeance. 
Guiderius, called Polydor by his supposed father Belarius,. 
enraged by Cloten's insolent bluster, kills him, although he 
made himself known as the queen's son, and cuts off his 
head. Meantime, Imogen, who feels ill and worn out after 
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her long wanderingSi has recourse to the remedy the queen 
gave to Pisanio as an excellent medicine. But the great 
criminal had herself been deceived. The physician Cornelius, 
to whom, under false pretences, she had given the order for 
the poisonous draught, divining her fatal purpose, had given 
her instead, a potion which "will stupefy and dull the sense 
awhile to be more fresh reviving." Consequently the drug 
only throws Imogen into a deathlike trance, during which 
she is laid by her affectionate brothers, who believe her 
dead, with touching dirges and lamentations, into the open 
gi-ave of their mother Eriphile. While they are gathering 
flowers for the funeral which is to take place that night, 
the unhappy princess awakes, but only to renewed distress. 
She sees the headless corpse of Cloten. We know that he 
had repaired to Milford in the garments of Posthumus, and 
hence, Imogen believes that it is her husband's corpse she 
beholds. In wild and delirious phrases she blames Cloten, 
whom she believes has suborned Pisanio. And now opens 
the third action of which the fable is composed — that is, 
the conflict of Britain with the Roman Empire. Cymbeline 
has refused to pay tribute to the Roman Emperor. The 
Roman army under the command of Cajus Lucius is on its 
way to compel his obedience. The construction of the play 
becomes somewhat confused and involved through the multi- 
plicity of action ; so that it is difficult to disentangle the 
threads or to keep them apart. The scene changes con- 
tinually from one place to another; we are carried alternately 
to Rome and Britain, from the battlefield in the vicinity of 
Milford Haven to the king's court, and back again. It is 
difiicult to resist the impression that the drama can only 
be acted either after a thorough rearrangement or after a 
reform of the tntsc en scene, such as was attempted in 
Munich. I do not agree here with Gervinius when he 
asserts that Cymbeline is a work of art only to be compared 
to the finest Shakespeare produced. I can only endorse this 
judgment with regard to the delineation of the characters, 
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which are certainly masterly. The ethereal figure of Imogen ; 
the wicked and hypocritical queen ; rough, stupid, incapable 
Cloten; the weak, irresolute king; the sincere, noble, inno- 
cent sons of Cymbeline, who in a forest solitude have 
learnt neither impurity nor passion ; the princely Leonatus, 
whom we only reproach for the inexcusable wager regard- 
ing his wife's truth; nay, even the villain lachimo, are 
characters set before us with a graphic truth that arouses 
sincere admiration. But the construction, especiall}' in the 
latter part of the play, is misty and confused, and the poet, 
to loosen the tangled threads, has recourse to an expedient 
he never employed elsewhere — that is, the apparition of a 
god as detis ex vtachina. It cannot be alleged, in justifica- 
tion of this apparition, that it is only a dream of Leonatus, 
because the Jupiter who appears to him is no vision conjured 
up by the fancy of the sleeping prisoner. He really appears 
in person with the other spirits belonging to Leonatus* 
house. He lays on his breast the tablet on which is written 
the enigmatical prophecy, so cleverly interpreted by the 
soothsayer. Whoever compares this denouement with the 
art generally shown by Shakespeare in bringing his dramas 
to a close, must endorse my opinion tliat Cymleline is 
greatly inferior in this respect. A continual succession of 
scenes, which with the exception of the last have no real 
bearing on Imogen's character, brings the different actions 
to their catastrophe. First, Imogen weeping over the 
supposed corpse of her husband is discovered by Lucius, 
marching at the head of the invading army. The charm 
she exerts over all who see her, even in her masculine garb, 
wins the Roman general, and she is taken into his service 
as a page. Then we are earned to the king's court. We 
find the monarch during a very short scene in a piteous 
state of distress. All troubles break at once on his head. 
His stepson has disappeared; his queen has fallen into a 
mortal illness ; the Roman army is marching on his capital. 
The deluded sovereign still supposes his wife and stepson 
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to be his friends ; he laments the loss of their advice and 
assistance in his present need. Then we are conducted into 
the midst of the noise of battle. First, we find the king's 
two sons excited by the clamour of war that rings around 
them. The noble youths are irresistibly impelled to take 
part in the hotly contested fight, and old Belarius, who sees 
*'that on their lives they set so slight a valuation," leads 
them into battle with these words : 

Have with you. boys ! 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there Til lie. 

Cymbeline's deluded and weak judgment is clearly re- 
vealed by the circumstance that while the queen and Cloten, 
to whom he has always been kind and trusting, think of 
nothing but deceiving him for their own purposes, all those 
to whom he has been harsh and unjust arc ready to give 
their lives for their sovereign and for Britain. Posthumus, 
whom he drove unjustly from his court, as well as Belarius, 
whom also he drove out on unjust suspicion, resolve to 
take part in the war. They carry out this resolution dis- 
guised as common British soldiers. Through two scenes 
the battle rages before us. We need only read the stage 
directions to understand the remark I made in the chapter 
on the English stage before Shakespeare, that our poet 
ventured to put on the stage things that were almost 
impossible, only because he knew well that these orders 
would not be really carried out*, but simply indicated. The 
directions are, "Enter, at one side, Lucius, lachimo, and 
the Romnn army; at the other side the Britinh army, 
hconntut* roHthuimiH lollowliiK lti lll<e ^ P"<^»i* Nnhllcr. Tiny 
\m\xh ovor niul \{{) out. AliinnnN.** Kvrn tha imHlrm 
HlagCf with all hn intohahical appllanocHf cannot put mtch 
a march hi battle array with real exactitude before its 
spectators; much must be left to the imagination. The 
two men who made the unhappy bet, the deluded husband 
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and the wretch who robbed an innocent wife of her happi- 
nes8| meet during battle without recognising each other, 
lachimo is conquered and disarmed. His evil conscience 
makes him consider this disgraceful defeat, which he sup- 
posed due to the hand of a peasant, as a punishment for 
his crime against Imogen : 

facA, The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on*t 
Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl» 
A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 
In my profession ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. — CytHbciim^ act t* foene 2. 

The battle is already turning in favour of the Romans. 
The Britons are preparing for flight; Cymbcline himself 
is taken. The onslaught of Bclarius and the young princes 
and the heroic valour of Posthumus change the fortunes of 
the day. The king is released, the Roman army routed. 
Its two leaders, Lucius and lachimo, are taken prisoners. 
Posthumus, who has helped so much to win the victory, is 
ashamed to receive any thanks. His soliloquy tells how 
he sought death in battle through grief for the supposed 
falsehood of Imogen, whom he looked on as the ideal of 
highest chastity and purity of soul, and also from remorse 
for her death, which he believes Pisanio has compassed 
by his order; He once more assumes his Roman dress 
and surrenders himself to a British captain as a prisoner. 
The Briton brings him before Cymbelinc, who confines 
him in a dungeon^ Here the m^gligent technique which 
ShnkcHpcnre (liNplayn \w ihu \\\\{vv piirt of Vymkim \)^^\mK^% 
V(*ry gvhliiit. At tho rluNti of lh<i IlilrtI Nctim (if llin ruiirih 
Aol) I.(Hiimini4 In led lo Ihu (lun^ituMif diuI JuhI \\\ Iho hrhlniiiiiK 
of tho luurth icuna wo neo.lihn citlcr tha prhon whh two 
Jtillors. In this prison appears to lilm that vision of which 
wc have already spoken as being an expedient unworthy 
of Shakespeare, and v/hich is, besides, not a dream, but an 

V 
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actual apparition of Leonatus' dead father and Jupiter, who 
jeaves behind him in the enigmatical prophecy a tangible 
proof of his presence. The last scene, which takes place 
in Cymbeline's palace, brings about the denouement of the 
various actions of which the fable is composed. While 
regretting that the peasant cannot be found whose bravery, 
like that of the old man Belarius and the young princes, 
has contributed so much to the victory, in order that he 
may receive the thanks and reward due to him, Cymbeline 
raises his unknown sons and their foster-father to knight- 
liood and to "dignities becoming their estates." The 
rejoicings over the victory are interrupted by the news 
of the queen's death, which is brought by the physician 
.Cornelius. His account of her death and its attendant cir- 
cumstances is once more in keeping with the hateful and 
malignant character of this woman. Her end was : 

With horror madly dying, like her life, 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. — Cymbtline^ act v. scene 5. 

She confessed before her death that she had never loved 
the king, but "affected greatness got by him, not him; 
married his royalty, was wife to his place, abhorred his 
person." She also confessed that Imogen, whom she pro- 
fessed to love, was " a scorpion to her sight," and that she 
would have poisoned her but for her flight. She acknow- 
ledged that she had for the king "a mortal mineral" 
which should " by the minute feed on life," and lingering 
by inches waste. In which time she purposed by " weeping, 
tending, watching, kissing, to overcome him with her dis- 
simulation until he were persuaded to adopt her son 
as heir to the throne." But his disappearance, which 
frustrated her design, distracted her so that she difed after 
confessing her sins against God and man. Cymbeline 
bitterly laments the folly which made him listen to her 
flattery, and deplores the loss of his daughter, whose mis- 
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fortunes were due to his credulity. But his daughter is 
nearer than he thinks. She appears with Lucius and the 
other Roman prisoners, among whom are also Posthumus and 
lachimo. Hence they are all three present, the villainous 
slanderer, the unfortunate victim, and the husband, so severely 
punished for his silly wager. Now opens the last scene, 
which on the one hand solves all the intrigues and enigmas, 
and, on the other, sets in a glowing light the heavenly purity 
and noble qualities of the lovely female figure who is the 
central point of this strange drama, putting the crowning 
touch to the development of her character. The Roman 
prisoners are all condemned to death, and the Roman lord 
Lucius, although he reminds Cjrmbeline of the chances of 
war, makes no attempt to save himself, but only begs for the 
life of his page, a Briton bom : 

Never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occasions, true, 
So feat, so nurse-like. — Cymbelitu^ act v. scene 5. 

The voice of nature makes itself heard in Cymbeline : 

Cym, I have surely seen him : 
His favour is familiar to me. Boy, 
Thou hast look*d thyself into my grace. 
And art mine own. I know not why, wherefore, 
To say • Live, boy : ' ne'er thank thy master ; live i 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, 1*11 give it ; 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner. 
The noblest ta*en. — Cymbeline^ act v. scene 5. 

Lucius hopes that his page, who has always shown him* 
self so' devoted, will sue for his liberty, and is painfully 
undeceived when the boy answers : 

Imo, No, no : alack, 

There's other work in hand : I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itsel£ — Cymbeline^ act v. scene 5. 

Imogen has recognised lachimo and Leonatus' ring on 
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his .finger. At the same time Guiderius and Arviragus 
notice how the page resembles the boy Fidele whom they 
supposed dead, and Pisanio recognises his mistress in her 
disguise. When C3rmbeline, at the request of his unknown 
daughteri asks lachimo how he came by his ring, the man, 
who has long suffered the pangs of an accusing conscience, 
breaks out into a confession of his villainy, and Posthumus 
hears how he was betrayed and how innocent was his victim. 
He now rages against himself, until Imogen discloses herself 
and Pisanio explains. Imogen now displays all her touching 
goodness of he art; for the father who ca st her off, for the 
Tiusband who ordered her death, she has only words ot love 
a nd forgiveness : na y, she eve n utters a word of regret when 

Y she hears oft he death of her cruel step-mother an d deadly 
enemy . When belarius reveals his secret, and the youths 
are recognised as Cymbeline's sons, he says to her, "Oh, 
Imogen, thou hast lost by this a kingdom ! " She answers, 
' ' Noy my lord, I have c^ot two worlds by it." and turns with 
affectionate p^rccfinnr tn h^r hrnthprQ^ W^?f i during their 
, short sojourn tog^ <^th^y in the f^r^it shi* hnd l earned to love. 
This sweet soul knows no low ?*trihifirMic prr>mpfi*ng<^, The 
interpretation of Jupiter's prophecy by the soothsayer, with his 
pedantic play upon words, makes anything but an agreeable 
literary impression. We can but repeat, on concluding our 
survey of this work, what we said during its progress, that as 
regards construction it cannot be ranked high, but that the 
woman's ethereal figure, around which the various ac tions 
group "tnemselves mor^ or less elosclv. belongs to the most 
iim dy and most perfectly delineated of Shakesp eare's female 

I J^haracters . 

"THE TEMPEST" 

Miranda 

The critic HazHtt says in the introduction to his essay on 
that remarkable fantastic drama of Shakespeare entitled T/ie 
Tempest^ " that there is certainly little doubt that Shakespeare 
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is the most universal genius that ever lived For tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral comedy, historico-pastoral, 
for unity of action and continuity of narrative, he has not 
his peer. He possesses not only unlimited power over our 
laughter and tears, over all the resources of passion, wit, 
thought, and observation, he possesses also unlimited power 
over the realm of fantasy, whether terrible or fascinating, the 
same insight into the world of imagination as into the world 
of reality. Everywhere reigns the same truth to character 
and nature, the same spirit of humanity.** Strange as the 
forms of the remarks of the learned English writer may 
appear on account of the peculiar classification of the diffe- 
rent styles of dramatic poetry, which, after all, is imitated 
from Polonius' introduction of the players in Hamlet^ we 
must fully agree with this verdict. The truth of these re- 
marks app>ear in a clear light if we consider the place taken 
by T/ie Tempest in the mighty line of Shakespeare's works. 
The date of the piece rests upon two absolutely sure indica- y' f 
tions, which mutually complete each other, and is fixed be- 
yond question. One of these indications is found among 
the extracts from the accounts of the court entertainments 
published in the Transactions of the Shakespearian Society. 
According to this, The Tempest was first represented on the 
1st of November 161 1 before the king at Whitehall. The 
other is a piece of circumstantial evidence which rests upon 
internal grounds, but whose inferences are as true as the 
former. Shakespeare plainly founded the action of this play 
upon an event w*hich attracted the attention and sympathy 
of all England in the year 1609. I" ^^^^ y^^r ^ certain 
George Somers set sail with nine ships for Virginia. The 
ships were separated from each other by a frightful storm ; 
some of them reached Virginia after passing through great 
dangers, some returned the year after to England with the 
information that the flag-ship of the flotilla had probably 
perished. This was not, however, the case, for the ship 
was cast upon the Bermudas and saved. In the same year 
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Silvester published a book with the title ''Discovery of 
the Bermudas, otherwise called Devil's Island/' which con- 
tained a detailed description of the frightful storm through 
which the admiral's ship had been separated from its com- 
panions. The ship had sprung a leak, the men were dead 
. tired with their immense exertions at the pumps and had 
gone to sleep. They had renounced all hope of rescue, and 
resigning themselves to their fate, had taken leave of each 
other. Then the captain caught sight of land, and the ship, 
by good fortune, got wedged between two islands. On 
landing, they found themselves on an uninhabited island, one 
of a group, with an exceedingly mild climate, and of great 
fertility. These islands were known to earlier navigators, 
but were held by them to Be enchanted. They were also in 
bad repute on account of the mighty tempests which perpe- 
tually raged round them. Shakespeare refers to these storms. 
It is plain that the poet of T/te Tempest was influenced 
by Jourdan's book, and hence, if we consider in this con- 
nection the notice of the production of the play between 
1610 and 161 1, we see that the opposite view, that Tlu 
Tempest is one of Shakespeare's earlier plays, is entirely 
excluded. When we remember, besides, that Julius Cccsar 
appeared almost certainly in the year 1602 or 1603, and 
Antony and Cleopatra in 1608 or i609> when, moreover, we 
consider that Coriolanus and Timon of A t liens , although 
we have no certain indications of the date of their produc- 
tion, belong to the latest period of Shakespeare's poetic 
activity, we here find beyond doubt a proof of that uni- 
versality of genius to which Hazlitt alludes. In these 
plays, written much about the same time, the poet moves in 
different, nay, absolutely opposite spheres, dealing with each 
in the same masterly style, as if it alone were the native 
home of his genius. In the former plays he represents real 
political events with truth and a perfect historical sense, 
thus producing a deep impression on the clever and practical 
minds of his contemporaries. In T/te Tempest he deals, 
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with the same surety and skill, with the realm of mediaeval 
superstition, with the world of legend and fantasy, thus 
addressing the highly developed imagination of his public. 
There were two sources whence imagination drew rich 
nourishment in those days. The whole of Europe believed 
firmly in witchcraft and magic. Besides this, all the Euro- 
pean peoples, and not least the English, were profoundly 
influenced by the succession of wonderful talcs brought 
home by travellers — tales of newly discovered countries, 
often exaggerated by sensation-loving voyagers, but which, 
on that account, more excited the fancy of the hearers. 
In harmony with this spirit, Shakespeare presents to us a 
mighty magician who rules the whole spirit-world, and to 
whom he gives as habitation an enchanted island peopled 
with monsters and spirits. Fantastic as is the impression «1 
left by the play, and strongly distinguished as it is from 
Shakespeare's other dramatic works on account of its re- 
moteness from reality or probability, the drama has one 
fundamental characteristic in common with the other works 
of this period of the poet's activity. He is apt in these 
works to represent actions in which bonds woven by nature, 
such as friendship, relationship, or gratitude, are broken 
in an unnatural manner by falsehood and deceit. Here, 
one brother has behaved falsely and ungratefully to an-^ 
other. Prospero, Duke of Milan, entirely occupied with his 
studies, has left the administration of the government to his 
brother Antonio, but his trust has been shamefully betrayed. 
Antonio's ambition, awakened by his brother's carelessness, 
had conducted him on the path of treachery and usurpa- 
tion. He has deposed this brother, who lives only for his 
researches in the realm of magic art, with the help of the 
King of Naples, whose support he won by promising him that 
the dukedom of Milan should become tributary to the king- 
dom of Naples. He then made himself Duke, and sent his 
brother adrift to sea with his three-year old little daughter. 
Prospero has unwittingly contributed to his own deposition. 
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He lived only for his studies, neglecting all outward and 
worldly things, and thus awakened his brother's evil desires 
that led to his fall. He is indebted for his safety to the 
old lord Gonzalo, a counsellor of the King of Naples, who 
placed food and magical books in the boat in which he was 
sent to sea. He reached the lonely island where he estab- 
lished his sorcerer's kingdom, and where he subsequently 
found an opportunity of avenging himself in his own fashion 
upon his enemies. He reproached himself severely for 
depriving his daughter, by his indifference, of her inheri- 
I tance. The aim he sets before himself, and which he 
I pursues with all the resources of his black lore, is her 
restoration to her birthright. He thinks of himself only in 
the second place. He is no longer a dreamer, careless of 
all outward things, but an energetic and imperious ruler, 
who causes not only the monster Caliban to tremble, but 
y^ also all good and gentle spirits. He assumes a tone of 
hardness and severity even with his daughter and Ferdi- 
nand, but the inner kernel of his being remains kind and 
\ good. He is determined to right the injustice he has 
1 suffered, but his nature does not dispose him towards a 
base or overpowering vengeance; he is always noble and 
t acts with moderation; he is kind but not weak. This is 
; evident from his design of avenging himself by marrying 
j his daughter Miranda to Ferdinand. Under the circum- 
I stances it is only natural that these two lovable beings 
j should, by falling in love with each other at first sight, 
1 contribute unconsciously to the execution of his plan. We 
'^ \ find in Miranda no strong or prominent characteristics, but 
she charms us by her harmonious, pure, and limpid disposi- 
tion. Hers is a silent, self-contained nature, which hides 
inexhaustible treasures of feeling and tenderness in the 
depths of its heart. But these feelings are dominant, and are 
first awakened to unfold in all their richness and brilliancy 
through the appearance of an ideally beautiful being, who 
is the only man except her father she has ever seen. She 
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bad no opportunities in the solitude in which she grew up 
of acquiring those gifts and graces a life in society both 
requires and develops. She speaks little, but her fancy 
is lively, and her mind, owing to the isolation in which she 
. has lived, is as pure as when it came from the Creator's hand. 
1 There are, however, virtues which women can acquire far 
Virom the world and society, in intimate and profound com- 
munion with nature only. Those virtues Miranda possessed 
in a high degree. She is sensitive, compassionate, full of 
sympathy for suffering, modest. Her father's words have 
often hinted at a higher rank, but these hints awake in 
her neither curiosity nor longing. When she hears that 
her father is a Duke, she only fears lest he, who has 
hitherto been so good a father to her, may not really be 
her parent ; and when she finds th this idea is unfounded, 
she only regrets the trouble she must have been to him 
when she was little. Compassion is the keynote of her 
soul. When Prospero raises the frightful tempest, her y^ 
sympathy with the sufferers who are tossed in danger of 
their lives is roused to the uttermost. Prospero answers 
her several times with consoling words when she has not 
spoken, but only implored pity by her silent looks, as in 
the first act during the storm, when he assures her that 
he has so ordered things that not one of these shall be 
injured. At the first moment of her meeting with Ferdinand, 
speaking glances pass between them. He believes that he 
alone has been saved ; he supposes from the song of the 
airy spirits that his father is dead ; he wanders about in sore 
need. Prospero accuses him harshly of having come into 
the island with the intention of taking possession. His ideal 
beauty arouses Miranda's pity for him, quite as much as his 
unhappy condition. She deems her father's accusations 
unjust, for her innocent mind cannot conceive that so fair 
an outside can conceal anything evil. Her love grows out 
of this confidence, and in her naVvet^ she does not hide 
her feelings for a moment. Her heart is given straightway 
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to the love-inspiring being, who, on his side, thinks her 
created of every creature's best. The obstacles which 
Prospero purposely puts in her way, his pretended harsh- 
ness and severity to Ferdinand, rapidly rijjen the innocent 
relation between them. He gives Ferdinand heavy and 
menial tasks, wishing to prove the man and his love. 
Miranda offers to help him, but he goes on bearing his 
burden patiently for her sake. Her innocent preference 
is not shaken when Prospero tells her that other men are 
as much handsomer than Ferdinand as Ferdinand is than 
Caliban. She listens to Ferdinand's declaration of love with 
silent rapture ; in her humility, she weeps tears which spring 
from the conviction of her own unworthiness. She artlessly 
betra3'S the sentiments of her heart. She calls him her 
husband against her father's will, and gives her heart to 
him apparently against his wish. She breaks her filial bonds, 
but only in the sole case in which custom and religion con- 
sider this permissible, nay, imperative — leaving father and 
mother to follow a husband. And Prospero blesses the 
sudden promise with one more trial of the truth and purity 
of Ferdinand's love, making him swear to respect Miranda's 
innocence. This last trial is also borne successfully by the 
lovers, as is conveyed in a refined manner in the scene when 
they are found in the lonely cave calmly playing a game of 
chess. Shakespeare's female characters, says Mrs. Jameson, 
if classed according to the influence passion and fantasy 
have upon them, unfold themselves from Juliet to Miranda, 
growing one by one more and more ideal, until the last 
is altogether so gentle, that she is lifted above all earthly 
impulses, that only the feeling of sympathy which moves 
and inspires her seems to connect her with this world. 
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''HENRY VIII." 
Catherine ofArragon — Anne Bokyn. 

In order to have a right conception of the historical 
accuracy as well as the artistic perfection of Shakespeare's 
striking portraiture of Catherine of Arragon, the unfortu- 
nate Queen of England, we must glance back at her life 
and the prominent traits of her character, as they appeared 
during the time preceding that in which the scene of the 
drama is laid. This examination inspires us with new 
admiration for the art with which Shakespeare improved 
. upon the materials he selected. 

Catherine was born in 1485, the youngest daughter of 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella of Castile. Her mind 
was not extraordinarily intelligent, nor was her appearance 
remarkably beautiful. From her mother, Isabella, she in- 
herited some of her pride and self-will, but nothing of her 
renowned beauty or her high intellectual gifts. She was 
brought up in severe virtue by this mother, one of the most 
distinguished women who ever sat upon a throne, and, as 
was natural, considering the characters of her parents 
and the intellectual tendencies of the Spanish people, was 
nurtured in profound bigotry. Although she was far from 
possessing powers of mind to be compared with those of 
her mother, it cannot be denied that she possessed a keen 
understanding and a refined judgment. She was, more- 
over, simple and earnest in all her ways, rich in household 
virtues, full of kindness and benevolence, of a naturally 
cheerful temperament, and most strictly and sincerely pious. 
As a child of five she was betrothed to Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, the eldest son of King Henry VII. of England. In 
her sixteenth year, 1501, she was solemnly conducted to 
the land of which she had been selected queen, and im« 
mediately married to the prince, who was two years her 
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junior. Arthur died two months after this event. King 
Henry VII., whose prominent characteristics were avarice 
and grasping ambition, found it difficult to part with the 
rich dowry which Catherine had brought. He also re- 
gretted the disturbance of the great political arrangements 
he had hoped to found upon his new connection with one 
of the most powerful monarchs. Hence he hit upon the 
idea of keeping both, through the marriage of the young 
widow with his second son Henry, afterwards Henry 
VIII. The Pope gave the necessary dispensation, and the 
eighteen-year-old princess was married to the Prince of 
Wales, then only twelve, who stoutly resisted the marriage 
with his brother's widow, and only consented very much 
against his will. The king, too, regretted it keenly after it 
was accomplished. He was disposed to consider the ill- 
ness that seized him soon after as a judgment upon this 
iniquitous marriage, which he annulled shortly before his 
death, making Henry pledge himself solemnly in writing 
never to renew it. Henry, prompted perhaps by a trait 
which afterwards became exceedingly prominent in his 
character, the dislike to anything that was forced upon him 
by others, and determination to possess whatever others 
were inclined to withhold from him, or perhaps because 
Catherine had really won his heart by her gentleness 
and amiability, gave his signature most unwillingly, and 
Catherine was not sent home to her own country. On 
the contrary, Henry, when he became king by his father's 
death, announced that he would maintain his promise to 
her. So the king, who was eighteen, re-marricd his 
brother's widow, who was twenty-four. The marriage was 
celebrated with great solemnity on the 3rd of June 1509. 
Catherine's influence upon Henry was good, so much so 
that English writers have said that, if tlie king had died 
during his married life with her, he would have left behind 
him the reputation of being a splendid and capable prince, 
and not, as is now the case, that of a hateful libertine, and 
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the most oppressive tyrant that ever wore the crown of 
England. Their married life, too, although he was guilty 
of many infidelities, and was much opposed to her exag« 
gerated practices of devotion, was on the whole peaceful 
and happy. 

When, however, Anne Boleyn appeared, in 1527, as one 
of the ladies of the queen's court, the king's conscientious 
scruples began to awaken with regard to his marriage with 
his brother's widow. He caused the question to be secretly 
put in Rome whether the Pope, if the queen entered a 
cloister^ were disposed to authorise him by a dispensation 
to contract another marriage. It is comprehensible that 
Catherine should experience bitter feelings when she heard 
of this step. Her jealousy was awakened, her dignity was 
wounded, she feared that her daughter's legitimacy might 
be called in question. She attributed this act to Cardinal 
Wolsey's influence, who at that time entirely ruled the king, 
and whom she had more than once rebuked for his conduct 
towards her, conduct unbecoming a divine. 

For six years the transaction dragged on. Mrs. Jameson 
quotes a chronicle which says that all the men in England, 
especially the nobles and priests, were on the king's side, 
but all the women in England clung to the queen, in whose 
position they saw a representative of their own. They held 
that no woman could consider herself safe in her marriage 
or her honour if, after a union of twenty years, she could be 
thus robbed of her rights. The influence of women upon 
public opinion, and the clamour raised in consequence, con- 
strained the king to pause for some time in his purposes 
to break off" negotiations with Rome, and to banish from 
his court Anne Boleyn, the principal cause of this sudden 
awakening of scruples. Cardinal Campeggio, called by 
Shakespeare Campcius, sent from Rome iii 1528 to arrange 
the affair, tried to persuade Catherine to enter a cloister, but 
she was unwilling. " I am," she said, " the king's faithful 
wife and married to him, and if at our wedding all doctors 
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had been dead and no law or learning had been found among 
men, still I cannot believe that the Roman court and the 
English court would have agreed to what you call shameful 
and unlawful. I am his wife/' she said once more, *' and 
will pray for him." Her resistance could only win for her 
honour and respect, but in point of fact it altered nothing. 
Henry's passion for Anne Boleyn drew him on irresistibly. 
In 1 535 he ordered Catherine to betake herself to another 
abode, and forbade her henceforth to look upon herself as his 
lawful wife.^ With quiet steadfastness the queen answered, 
"Wherever I may retire, no one can take my right from 
me." But she could not hinder the king from marrying 
Anne Boleyn in 1532, without waiting for the papal decision 
regarding the annulment of his first marriage. Catherine 
never submitted to the divorce, at last pronounced by Cranmer 
in 1533, and died on the 29th of January 1536, in the fiftieth 
year of her age, it may well be said of a broken heart 

Shakespeare has so far erred from history as to place 
Catherine's death before the birth of Queen Elizabeth. Thus 
he serves his purpose without inadmissibly perverting or 
actually displacing any historical event. I The birth of Eliza- 
beth, under whose powerful and victorious* reign Shakespeare 
lived and wrote, was necessarily the fortunate and auspicious 
close of the play. The formal legitimacy of this birth de- 
pended upon the circumstance whether it took place before 
or after the death of Catherine, and to place the great queen's 
legitimacy properly before the spectator or reader, the poet 
committed this little anachronism, for which no one can re- 
proach him. On the other hand, the manner in which the 
poet, who lived at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and for whom 
her favour was of infinite value, especially as regards his 
theatrical undertakings, constructed his play and grouped 
and characterised the personages, is a noble witness to his 
independence, integrity, and truthfulness. In spite of his 
high and just veneration for Elizabeth, he is far from stigma- 
tising or placing in an unpleasant light, in flattery to the 
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reigning sovereign, the mother of her detested predecessor, 
to whom English history has given the ugly name of Bloody 
Mary. Certainly the close of the play is a homage to Eliza- 
beth, with its brilliant prophetic passage : 

Cran. This royal infant—heaven still move about her !— 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness : she shall be- 
But few now living can behold that goodness — 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed : Saba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces. 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
» With all the virtues that attend the good. 

Shall siill be doubled on her : truth shall nurse her, 

Iluly and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 

She shall be loved and feared : her own shall bleat her f 

Her foes shake like a Add of beaten com, 

And hang their heads with sorrow : good grows with her 1 

In her days every man shall eat in safely, 

Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours t 

God shall be truly known ; and those about her 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 



She shall be, to the happiness of England, 

An aged princess ; many days shall see her. 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 

Would I had known no more ! but she must die,— > 

She must, the saints must have her ; yet a virgin, 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her, 

Henry K///., act ▼. wene 5. 

No doubt it is a deep satisfaction which the poet permits 
to himself of prophesying thus ex posteriore^ and generally 
this method of bringing about an effect so popular with 
dramatic writers is not desirable. But we can hardly blame 
the English poet of that era when he does homage in this 
way to his great queen, who, though she may appear in an 
unamiable light to posterity, really created the greatness 
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of the English people and state. . Nor has he sacrificed his 
veracious picture of Catherine's noble character to his vene- 
ration for the reigning queen. (Catherine is the pivot, the 
heroine of the piece, around whom, together with Cardinal 
Wolsey, the interest revolvcs.\ She is portrayed with all 
her good noble qualities, in all the calm venerable dignity 
she. never loses for a moment, through all the misfortunes, 
torments, arid griefs which befall her. (Schlcgcl remarks 
that Shakespeare shows his genius and wisdom in the 
literal exactness and apparent want of art with which he 
presents certain historical events and characters.^ Catherine's 
portraiture is a speaking witness to the truth of this subtle 
observation. On one side the poet puts before us with 
truth and beauty a very individual character, on the other 
he teaches the (wise lesson drawn from the roots of all 
moral feeling, that womanly purity and virtue, even if 
wanting in outward attraction, has power to move the 
human heart and influence it strongly.*^ This queen, robbed 
of the splendour of her position, who has neither youth, 
beauty, nor intellectual gifts, in short, none of the attractions 
which usually arouse sympathy for a heroine, jyet appeals to 
our holiest and purest sentiments.«v If we inquire how this 
wonderful result is attained, the first prominent quality that 
strikes us in the character is its perfect sincerity, its honour- 
able uprightness of heart. It is often observed that people 
who are themselves free from falsehood and artifice, and who 
therefore consider others incapable of such practices, are 
easily betrayed and fall into the nets of those whose vicious 
cunning considers this noble quality as a weakness. But 
though this is often the case in real life, it is not so with 
Catherine. It is precisely the limpid truth of her nature, 
wedded to clearness and sharpness of understanding, that 
enables her to sec through the double-tongued character of 
Cardinal Wolsey. In spite of her sense of inability success- 
fully to combat his wily plans, expressed in the words, '' I 
am a simple woman, much too weak to oppose your cunning," 
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she leaves him no doubt that she has seen through his 
intrigues, nor does she make any secret of the profound 
contempt she feels for him, although she knows quite well 
that she will be defeated in this unequal fight of tyrannical 
force and skilful fmud, combined against a weak, forsaken 
woman. Some other qualities are found in Catherine's 
character which seem conflicting, and yet combine in noble 
harmony. She is filled with the pride natural to her training 
and Castilian birth ; nevertheless, her speech and demeanour 
are simple. She clings with masculine resolution to what 
she terms her holy and inalienable rights, yet she meets 
the smaller wrongs inflicted upon her with gentle patience 
and resignation. Her upright and sincere piety makes 
her gentle, yet she oflen shows in sudden outbursts clear 
indications of a lively, nay, a fiery temper. Her kind- 
ness and amiability are often crossed with symptoms of 
hardness. 

The first scene in which Shakespeare introduces Catherine 
is taken direct from histojy. She eloquently pleads the 
cause of the people, whom Cardinal Wolsey has loaded with 
excessive taxes and burdens. Her whole behaviour in this 
scene shows her best qualities, her sane judgment, her 
strong determination to aid the people over whom she is 
queen, her piety and benevolent dispositionA She does not 
hesitate to oppose Wolsey, who completely rules the king. 
She beseeches the Duke of Buckingham's steward, through 
whose dismissal Wolsey wishes to bring about his lord's 
ruin by a sentence for high treason, not to let himself be 
induced, in revenge for his dismissal, to lay upon his con- 
science the guilt of false witness against his master. While 
still in possession of her position and rights, she uses them 
so well and royally, that we feel the more grieved when we 
see her descend from the throne to suffer painful injuries 
and humiliations. Already in the second act the storm is 
gathering and preparations are in course for the divorce. 
The Duke of Norfolk expresses the universal sympathy felt 
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by nobles and populace for the queen thus threatened in 
her dearest interests : 

//or. He (Cardinal Wolsey) counsels a divorce ; a lost of her 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 
Of her that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ; even of her 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 
Will bless the kinj. — Henry VIIL^ act iL scene 3. 

Doubly interesting is the scene in which Anne Boleyn, 
whose charms have so suddenly awakened conscientious 
scruples in the sensuous, passionate king regarding his mar- 
riage with the elderly Catherine, expresses her sjrmpathy 
with the sorrowful story of her mistress. In this scene 
Catherine is placed in a clear light by the praises of her 
servant and rival, and further the poet gives us with admir- 
able skill, through Anne's expressions, a deep insight into 
her own character. He shows us a being capable of noble 
impulses overlaid by vanity and longing for riches. She, 
who has just expressed profound sympathy with the queen, 
does not hesitate to accept the position of Marchioness of 
Pembroke offered by the king, and accompanied with a 
magnificent gift in money, for which she thanks him warmly. 
She must, nevertheless, be perfectly aware of the meaning 
pf this gift. Hence it is manifest she does not fear, even 
before the divorce is proclaimed, to set herself upon the 
throne whence the predecessor she commiserates in touching 
terms has been forced to descend. Anne says to an old 
court-lady : 

Annt, Here's the pang that pinches ; 
His highness having lived so long with her, and she 
So good a lady that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her ; by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing : O, now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthroned, 
Still growing in a majesty and pomp, the which 
To leave is a thousand-fold more bitter than 
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Tit tweet at firtt to acquit— after thb pioeetib 
To give her the avaimt ! it it a pity 
Would move a montter. 

O, God't will ! much better 
She ne'er bad known pomp : thoogb't be temporal. 
Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, 'tis a tuflerance panging 
As soul and body's severing.— /^/y/f^ fV//., act vu toeiie 3. 

The old lady with whom she speaks, and who is charac* 
tensed in an inimitable manner, reflects the general sympathy 
in the words: "Hearts of most hard temper, melt and 
lament for her," and adds sadly, "AJas, poor lady! she's 
a stranger now again." To which Anne answers : 

So much the more 
Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 
I swear, 'tis better to be lowly bom, 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. — //enty K///., act iL scene 3* 

The attentive reader must observe with amusement how 
these two children of this world try, each of them, to lie 
to themselves and to each other. The. old faded and dis- 
enchanted woman, the young girl in the bloom of luxuriant 
youth and loveliness, whose throbbing breast longs after 
pleasure, splendour, and brilliancy, which the favour oi 
the king promises in unlimited degree, are a curious con- 
trast. The old court lady, who has probably never been 
content so long as she saw, or thought to see, another 
receiving more favours at court than herself, must be 
bursting with envy when she hears of Anne's exaltation. 
She, who would never have hesitated to sell her virtue 
for show, splendour, and pride of place, if she could have 
found a purchaser, says hypocritically, "Our content is 
our best having;" and Anne, who in her glowing fancy 
sees herself already Queen of England, answers, " By my 
troth and maidenhead I would not be a queen." Hereby 
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she betrays, in pitying Catherine for losing her regal 
splendour, her own soul's desire, for she deems that to 
ascend a throne must be the greatest of all bliss. This is 
shown in the way she receives the announcement brought 
by the Lord Chamberlain of her elevation to a high position. 
Yet, in spite of the old lady's biting and ironical remarks, 
she keeps on her mask, and says : 

Anne. Good lady, 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on't. Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot : it faints me 
To think what follows.— /^<f»ry V///,, act il scene 3. 

It would have been better for her if she had remained 
true also in her actions to this expression of feeling. 
Beside her own fate, that of the queen she commiserates, 
may be called mild. But she cannot resist the temptations 
that assail her. She mounts the steps of the throne, 
whence she pushed a predecessor nobler and purer in 
character than herself, and expiates by a bloody death the 
brief moments in which her sensuous and vain tem{)erament 
was satisfied. In the skilful conduct of this play, in which 
every rough or forced effect is avoided, it is noticeable 
that Shakespeare never brings about any meeting between 
these two victims of a passionate, sensual, and violent 
despot. 

After the important scene we have noticed follows the 
great scene of the trial of the queen at Blackfriars, depicted 
faithfully after the Chronicles and other historical sources. 
According to Hall's Chronicle, Catherine answered the long 
speeches, the theological and juridical subtleties of her 
opponents, in the following simple, moderate, and resolute 
words: "I am a woman, and I have not the wisdom or 
learning, to answer these opinions; but I am convinced 
that neither the king's father or mine would have consented 
to our marriage if they had considered it unlawful. And 
when you say that the affair should be committed to the 
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judgment of eight men of the kingdom that the king's 
conscience may be quieted, I will pray to heaven that his 
grace may be granted a quiet conscience! and this shall 
be your answer, that I tell you that I am his rightful wife, 
and lawfully married to him though I am unworthy; and 
I will therefore wait until the Romish court, that knew of the 
beginning, shall also decide upon, the end.** Shakespeare 
causes the queen, after her solemn call before the court, 
composed of Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal Campeius, the Roman 
nuncio, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of 
Lincoln, Ely, Rochester, and St. Asaph, to speak as follows : 

Ca/h. Sir, I desire you do tne right and justice ; 
And to bestow your pity on me : for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indiflerent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you ? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off. 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witnens, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable ; 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or sorry. 
As I saw it inclined : when was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire^ 
Or made it not mine too ? Or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharged? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience. 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blessed 
With many children by you : if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report. 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Against your sacred person, in God's name. 
Turn me away ; and let the foul'st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir. 
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The king, your lather, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgement : Ferdinand, 

^ly father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 

The wisest prince that there had reign*d by many 

A year before : it is not to be question'd 

That they had gather*d a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who dccm'd our marriage lawful : wherefore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Ik by my friends in Spain advised ; whose counsel 

I will implore : if not, i' the name of God, 

Your pleasure be fulfillM \— -Henry VIII, ^ act iL scene 4. 

With pride and decision she rejects a tribunal in which 
Cardinal Wolsey sits, for she knows him to be her deadly 
enemy : 

Cath. I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy, and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me ; 
Which God's dew quench I Therefore I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 
• I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 

At all a friend to truth. — Henry VIII ^ act iL scene 4. 

WoIscy defends himself in subtle phrases full of wounded 
feeling against the queen's accusation. He is astonished 
she should belie her gentle and charitable disposition on 
this grave occasion. He assures her that she wrongs him, 
he has no spleen against her, "no injustice for her, or 
any." The proceedings against her rest upon the full 
powers given him by Rome. He calls the king himself 
to witness that he has " never blown this coal." He begs 
the queen to "unthink her speaking," and speak of it no 
more. But Catherine, unshaken in her estimate, goes on : 

Cath, I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You*re meek and humble-mouth'd ; 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
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If cninm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
Yon have, hy fortune and his highneu' favours, 
Gone slightly o'er low steps and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers, and your words. 
Domestics to you, serve your will as 't please 
Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you. 
You tender more your person's honour than 
Your high profession spiritual : that again 
I do refuse you for my judge } and here. 
Before you all, appeal unto the i)opc, * 
To bring my whole caunc 'fore his holiness 
And to be judged by him. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 

Upon this business my appearance make 

In any of their courts.— ^^itr^ F///., act iL scene 4« 

Proudly she quits the tribunal. The king closes the 
session. The scene in the second act, giving the visit of 
the two cardinals to Catherine, is also taken from history, 
but is clearly arranged and carried out by Shakespeare. 
The sources we find relate that Cardinal Wolsey and 
Campeggio went at the king's order to the queen, and found 
her occupied in work among her women. Wolsey spoke 
to her in Latin, upon which she asked hiru to speak English, 
although she understood Latin. Then said the cardinal: 
"We have both come here to learn your intention, and 
how you mean to act in this affair between you and the 
king, and also to tell you privately our opinion and give 
you our advice, as we are prompted to by our zeal and 
our devotion to your grace." The queen answered : " My 
lords, I thank you for your good-will, but as to answering 
your question, that I cannot do so suddenly; for I was 
sitting at work among my maidens, thinking but little of 
such things, which require longer study, and a wiser head 
than mine to answer men so noble and so learned as you 
are. I have need of good counsel in this affair, which 
concerns me so nearly; but such good counsel as I can 
find in England, or such as is here offered me in friendship, 
helps me but little. Do you believe, I ask you, that any 
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Englishman would advise or serve me against the will of 
the king whose subject he is? No, truly! And as to 
counsellors whom I can trust, they are not here ; they are 
in Spain, in my native land.* Alas I I am a poor woman, 
wanting in wit and understanding to answer two such wise 
and experienced men as you are in an affair so weighty. I 
beg you to accord to me your kind and impartial judgment 
in this your action, for I am a simple woman, robbed of 
friendship and counsel, a stranger in this land, and what- 
ever your opinion may be, I will not refuse it, but listen to 
it gladly." She declines to acknowledge the judgment of 
divorce subscribed by Henry, which has been confirmed by 
Parliament She declares that she is Henry's wife and 
not his subject, she will never give up the name of queen, 
but will continue until the day of her death to look upon 
herself as the king's spouse. When the protocol of the 
conference is put before her for signature, she strikes out 
in sharp anger the expression "widowed princess," which 
has been applied to her therein. 

Now let us see what Shakespeare has made of the 
speeches and actions recorded by history. This examina- 
tion will not decrease our admiration for his powers of 
adaptation. We find Catherine sitting at work surrounded 
by her women. Her spirits are heavily weighed down by 
trouble, she will try music as a distraction. At her order 
one of the women sings these lovely verses : 

Soft^. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing : 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

* Shakespeare gives these words thus : 

Ca/A. They that my trust must grow to, live not here : 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence 
In mine own country, lords. — Henry VIII,^ act iiL- scene X. 
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Evefythlng that heard him pla/i 
Even the billowt of the tea, 

Hung their headf , and then lay by* 
In tweet mutic if such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, i\ie,^If(mry VllL^ act liL loeiie f • 

The two cardinals are announced. Their visit produces 
an unpleasant eflect upon the queen; she cannot believe that 
they have come with good intentions : 

CatK What can be their business 
^th me, a poor weak woman, fall'n from favour ? 
I do not like their coming. Now I think on'L 
They should be good men ; their affairs as righteous : 
But all hoods make not monks. — Henry VIIL^ act iii. scene I. 

In the ensuing conversation she at first refuses to go 
with the cardinals into another room where no one can be 
present at their conference, but will hear what they have to 
say in presence of her women, because, she says, she has 
never yet done anything " that deserves a comer," and she 
wishes all women had such a conscience. With a noble 
consciousness of her innocence she continues : 

Cath, My lords, I care not, so much I am happy 
Above a number, if my actions 
Were tried by every tongue, every eye saw 'em. 
Envy and base opinion set against 'em, 
I know my life so even. If your business 
Seek me out, and that way I am wife in, 
Out with it boldly : truth loves open dealing. 

Henry VI I L^ act iii. scene i. 

Shakespeare then exactly follows the conversation as 
given in the sources mentioned above. First Wolsey's 
speech in Latin, and the queen's request that he will speak 
English, as a strange tongue makes her cause more strange. 
Then both cardinals assure her that she wronged Wolsey 
in her bitter accusation before the court, and that they were 
come to offer her their service and support. She says that 
she feels too weak to give them a carefully considered 
answer. She preserves her calm and regal composure until 
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Campeius, supported by Wolsey, advises her to place her 
cause implicitly ii;i the king's hands. ITieri her anger 
breaks out, because she knows that, owing to the character 
and momentary disposition of the king, such a proceeding 
could not fail to be her ruin : 

CafA, Ye tell me what ye wish for both, — my ruin : 
Is tills your Christian counsel ? out upon ye ! 
Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a judge 
That no king can corrupt. 

Cam, Your rage mistakes ns. 

Cat A, The more shame for ye : holy men I thought ye, 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 
But cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear ye : 
Mend 'em for shame, my lords. Is this your comfort ? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady. 
A woman lost among ye, laugh'd at, scorn'd ? 



Ye turn me into nothing : woe unto ye 

And all such false professors I Would you have me— 

If you have any justice, any pity ; 

If ye be anything but churchmen's habits — 

Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me ? 

Alas, has banished me his bed already. 

Ills love, too long ago ! I am old, my lords, 

And all the fellowship I hold now with him 

Is only my obedience. What can happen 

To me above this wretchedness ? all your studies 

Make me a curse like this. — Henry VJJLy act iii. scene I* 

With unshaken resolution she refuses to surrender her 
rights by her own deed : 

My lord, I dare not make myself so guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your master wed me to : nothing but death 

Shall e*er divorce my dignities. — Henry VIIL^ act iiL scene I. 

The cardinals are obliged to depart unsatisfied. This 
scene arouses our admiration for the keen-sightedness with 
which the queen recognises the trap set for her by the 
cardinals, and for the immovable resolution with which she 
clings to what she considers her sacred right : but we also 
feel pity for the unhappy, forsaken woman. After her 
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angry outbreak follows the inevitable reaction, when she 
utters the mournful lament : 

CM. Would I had never trod this English etrth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it I 
Ye have angels' faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 
• What will become of me now, wretched lady ? 

I am the most unhappy woman living.— /r/y/17 fTZ/l, act iiL toene I. 

Once again Shakespeare brings Catherine before us in 
that dying scene of great and striking beauty. Some time 
has elapsed since the meeting with the two cardinals. 
The edifice of Wolsey's mighty power has fallen, Anne 
Boleyn is queen. She remains but a short period at the 
summit of power and splendour, whence so terrible a fall 
awaits her, leaving nothing behind her except the fame 
of giving birth to the greatest queen that ever sat on 
the English throne. Wolsey made himself hated by both 
queens. When he interested himself in procuring the 
king's divorce from Catherine, it was by no means for the 
purpose of crowning Anne Boleyn. His design was to 
marry Henry to a princess of some powerful European 
house, and thus obtain support in his ambitious political 
plans. Anne knew this well, and therefore did not hold 
out to him a helping hand when, through his own fault, 
he fell under the king's displeasure, since, through his want 
of foresight, an estimate of his enormous riches, and still 
worse, his secret correspondence with the Pope, passed into 
the king's hands. Henry's persistent efforts to induce 
Catherine to abandon her rights, and recognise, to the 
advantage of Anne Boleyn's children, the illegitimacy of 
her own daughter, were powerless against the queen's 
invulnerable resolution. Hence in 1533 a sentence of 
divorce was pronounced against her. She was indeed 
hardly used, and left almost entirely without servants, as 
those who still treated her as Queen of England were 
removed, and she would not suffer those who called her 
the " widowed princess " to remain. During the last period 
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of her life she lived at Kimbolton. Her nephew, the 
Emperor Charles V., repeatedly offered her a magnificent 
refuge, but she did not wish to carry her unhappiness 
and humiliation into another country, and remained in her 
solitude. Even her daughter was taken from her. She 
pined away in grief, but her wounded pride, despised love, 
the angry jealousy of a woman driven from her place, never 
found sharp utterance. Perhaps on this account they 
preyed upon her already failing health. The Chronicles 
have handed down a touching letter to the king written 
at this period, which we give here, as Shakespeare evidently 
modelled the piteous scene of Catherine's death after the 
thoughts and feelings herein expressed : 

My most dear Lord, King and Husband, — The hour of 
my death now approaching, I cannot choose but out of the love I 
bear you, advise you of your souPs health, which you ought to prefer 
before all considerations of the world or flesh whatsoever ; for which 
you have cast me into many calamities and yourself into many 
troubles ; but I forgive you all, and pray God to do likewise ; for the 
rest, I commend unto you Mary our daughter, beseeching you to be 
a father to her, as I have heretofore desired. I must entreat you also 
to respect my maids, and give them in marriage, which is not much, 
they being but three, and all my other servants a year's pay, besides 
their due, least otherwise they be unprovided for ; lastly, I make this 
vow, that mine eyes desire you above all things. Farewell. 

Shakespeare leads up very effectively to Catherine's death 
scene by describing the death of Wolsey, given by her 
faithful marshal, Griffith. The dying queen wishes rest 
and peace to him who died in peace with God, but she 
sketches his faults accurately : 

Ca/h, So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him I 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that, by suggestion, 
Tied all the kingdom : simony was fair-play ; 
His own opinion was his law : i' the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double 
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Both in his words tnd memning : he was nevert 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful t 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he is now, nothing t 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example.— ^^^1117 f7//., act iv« aoene s. 

Griffith praises the Cardinal's good points : 

Grif, This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though she were unsatisfied in getting, 
Which was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam. 
He was most princely : ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 
The other, though unfinishM, yet so famous. 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap*d happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 

J/enry V///., act hr. teene 9. 

Not without intention has Shakespeare here given this 
brilliant eulogy of Wolsey. By the manner in which the 
djring Catherine receives it, he shows that his heroine, in 
the face of death which she believed was caused in a great 
measure by the wicked arts of him thus praised, in spite of 
the hatred with which she has always regarded her worst 
enemy, is still magnanimous enough to recognise the truth 
of Griffith's words : 

CafA. Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth and modesty. 
Now in his ashes honour : peace be with him t 

^ettfy F///., act iv. scene 2. 
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The amiable and friendly manner in which she says to 
her woman, when she aids her, "Set me lower; I have not 
long to trouble thee/' touches us deeply* After a short 
sleep, during which, in a consoling dream, she sees a choir 
of angels, whose brilliance enfolds her like a sun, and who 
bring her a forecast of eternal bliss, she wakes, with features 
so changed, and of so cold and earthly a pallor, that Griffith 
and the woman perceive that her last moment has come. 
But even now, when death is close beside her, her inborn 
Castilian pride is unbroken, she clings fast to her right to 
be treated with royal ceremony, and grows angry when the 
messenger who brings her the last joy of her life, the 
announcement of the visit of Capucius, ambasssador from 
her nephew Charles V., calls her " Your Highness," instead 
of " Your Grace," as becomes a queen. She, who has only 
a few minutes to live, orders that he may never again come 
into her presence. She is glad to see a messenger from 
her nephew, but when she asks why he has come, and he 
replies : 

Ca/>. First, mine own service to your grace ; the next, 
The king*s request that I would visit you ; 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you hb princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

//gftry y///., act iv. scene 2. 

She answers with bitter irony : 

Cafh. O my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
'Tis like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle physic, given in time, had cured nie ; 
But now I am past all comfort here, but prayers. 

J/fnry K///., act iv. scene 2» 

She asks after the king's health, wishes ''that he may 
ever flourish" when she "shall dwell with worms," and 
gives Capucius a letter for him, the same, no doubt, which 
we have quoted from the Chronicle. She recites the contents 
of the letter in beautiful verse, that furnishes another instance 
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of Shakespeare's power of giving in free and poetic form an 
almost literal version of his literary sources : 

CafJk, In which I haye commended to his goodness 
The model of our cliaste loves, his young daughter ; 
The dews of heaven tall thick in blessings on her 1 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding, — 
She is young, and of a noble modest nature, 
I hope she will deserve well, — and a little 
To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 
Have followed both my fortunes faithfully ; 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow. 
And now I should not He, but will deserve, 
For virtue and true beauty of the soul. 
For honesty and decent carriage, 
A right good husband, let him be a noble : 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall have 'em* 
The last is, for my men ; they are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw *em from me ; 
That they may have their wages duly paid 'em. 
And something over to remember me by ; 
If heaven had pleased to have given me longer life 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
These are the whole contents : and, good my lord, 
By that you love the dearest in this world. 
As you wish Christian peace to souls departed. 
Stand these poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right.— AV/ir/ V///,, act iv. scene 2» 

Capucius gives his sacred promise. She sends a touching 
message of farewell to the king : 

GzM. I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highness : 
Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world ; tell him, in death I bless'd him. 

Ifgnry VIILt act iv. scene %• 

In her very last moments, besides the comforting con- 
sciousness of her pure and spotless life, she feels the pride 
of her regal rank and royal descent. Both inspire the last 
orders she gives for her funeral : 
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When I am dead, good wenclu 
Let me be used with honour : strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

Henry VIIL^ act iv. scene 2. 

The epilogue to this drama, whether written by Shake- 
speare, or, as many contend, by Ben Jonson, defines well 
the meaning of the play, when it says that the poet relies 
for its success upon "the merciful construction of good 
women/' For this piece and its female characters should 
indeed inspire women with profound gratitude towards a 
poet who represents a queen and heroine who is above all 
things an excellent woman, displaying in the midst of fright- 
ful trials all the best womanly qualities, thus proving that a 
noble, pure feminine heart is the home of the noblest virtue, 
the highest truth and purity. Seldom has more flattering 
homage been paid to the sex than by Shakespeare in his 
presentation of Catherine of Arragon. 
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We have ended They have all passed before our visfaxi, 
these female figures a mighty genius created, InsfHring them 
with wann fresh life, and filling them with the breath of 
bis spirit We seem to have lived and suflered in their 
company. They have passed before us, powerful and ter* 
rible criminals, and noble women diflusing happiness, joy, 
and blessing, the strong and the wr^.k, the happy and the 
wretched. We have looked into their eyes, we have heard 
their voices. They have spoken of all the bliss and woe of 
earth, of all the riddles of man's breast, of virtue and vice, 
of love and hate, of heaven and hell. . We have felt all 
springs that move the soul of mankind. The poet's magic 
wand has laid open the depths of woman's nature, wherein, 
beside lovely and exquisite emotions, terrible passions play 
their dangerous and fatal part We take leave of the poet 
with thankfulness and wonder. But not for ever. We turn 
back to him continually, with constant new delight We 
always thirst to drink at the fresh and inexhaustible fountain 
of his poetry; we lose ourselves in the beauty and eternal 
youth of his creations. We listen unwearied to his mighty 
harp, for — 

He sings of love and springtime, of the world's golden youth, 
Of freedom and of righteousness, of holiness and truth ; 
He sings of all that's sweetest the heart of man that sways, 
He sings of all that's highest the heart of man to raise. 
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Berfram^Count of Roussillon, in "All's Well that Ends Well," 145-156. 
^w«ra— Sister of Katharina, in " The Taming of the Shrew," 131-133. 
Biron — Cavalier, in ** Love's Labour Lost," In the suite of the King of 

Navarre— His mocking wit, 141, 143, 
^/it7n^^«— Daughter of King Alfonso of Castile, married to the Dauphin 

Louis of France, in " King John," 221, 222. 
^/wfl5f/— Minstrel and faithful servant of King Richard the Lion-hearted, 

215. 
Boccaccio — Italian novelist, his "Decameron" source of "All's Well that 

Ends Well," 145 ; and of " Cymbeline," 31a 
Bona — Sister of Louis XI. of France, ill. 

Bottom — Weaver, in " Midsummer Night's Dream," enchanted by Puck, 158, 
^ra^<7///w— Venetian Senator, father of Desdemona, in " Othello," 279, 281^ 

283. 
Brest — Fortress on the coast of Brittany, 216. 
Brittany — Dukedom in France, 212-215. 
Brooke^XvXhoT of the " Tragical History of Romeo and Juliet," source of 

Shakespeare's play, remarks upon him, 177-179. 
Brutus — Roman Tribune in " Coriolanus," 242. 
^r»////j— Conspirator against Caesar. "Julius Caesar," 251-254. 
BrutuSf Lucius Junius — In " Lucretia," 71, 72. 
Bulleti {Boleyn) ^/i;/^— Second wife of Henry VIII. of England, 7, 2II| 349- 

350, 354-356. 
Burbadge — An actor, Shakespeare's friend, 33, 61. 
Burgundy^ Duke of—SvLxiox to Cordelia, in " King Lear," 290, 293, 294. 
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Cn/i^M—Montter, in "The Tempest," 344- 

C«iM«~Swiu Reformer, 19. 

C««ri/^-Noblemaii at the court of King Leontei, in *« A Winter's Tale,'* 

303-307. 
Cam/<Q^V— Called Campeius, Cardinal, in ** Hemy YIILi** 349^ 357, 359^ 362* 
C<x/iV^/— Citadel of Rome, 254. 

Gi/i/m/j^Ambassador from Charles V. to Heniy VIIL, 3669 367* 
CapuIei^'SoWt family in Verona, i6a 
Capuht^ Count— 'Yzf^tt of Juliet, 163, 167, X74. 
CapuUty Cwif/«j— -Juliet's mother, 150^ 174-176. 
Cixx/j— Othello's lieutenant, 285, 
d/xiW— Conspirator against Caesar, 252. 
Catherint of ^mi^/i— Queen of Henry VIII., daughter of Ferdinand of 

Spain, married first to Arthur, Prince of Wales, 6, 21 1, 347-36S. 
Cfl/<>— Father of Portia, in *• Julius Caesar," 251, 253. 
Cawdor^ Thane ^^—Macbeth's title, 259, 260, 269, 272. 
" C«rwr,/f</fW— Shakespeare's tragedy of that name, 250-254. 
Catar^ Oc/azfius—Kom3in Triumvir, afterwards the Emperor Augustus, 257. 
Cr/iVx— Daughter of the usurping Duke Frederick in " As Vou Like It," 224- 

226. 
Cfxari^— Assumed name of Viola when disguised as a man, in " TwelfUi 

Night," 23a 
Charles /, — King of England, 7. 
Chatillon — French Ambassador, in " King John," 219. 
Chester, Ear/ of-^Kushstud forced upon Constance, Duchess of Brittany, 214* 

216. 
Chiron^Son of Tamora, in " Titus Andronicus," 86, 88. 
Choir-Boys-Oi St. Paul's— Of Westminster— Of the Chapel at Windsor- 
Players to Queen Elizabeth, 33. 
Cinthio*s " Helnatomiti," source of " Measure for Measure," 297. 
C/tf//^//V— Florentine nobleman, betrothed to Hero, in '* Much Ado About 

Nothing," 231-234. 
Clattdi'o^Yoixng gentleman in •* Measure for Measure," 299, 301, 302. 
C/eoft— Lord of Tarsus, in " Pericles," 91, 98, 99. 
\J Cleopatra— QyiQtn of E^ypt. " Antony and Cleopatra," 237, 254-258. 
C^/<r/i— Stepson of King Cymbeline, 315, 323, 333. 
Colerw ;^ -O^vciion on ** Measure for Measure," 298. 
Collatinus Tarquinus — Husband of Lucretia, 70-72. 
" Comedy of Errors** — Comedy by Shakespeare, X21-13OL 
Conan IIL—DxxVt of Brittany, 212. 

Cottan /K— Duke of Brittany, father of Constance, 212, 213. 
Constance — Duchess of Brittany, wife of Geoffrey, son of Henry IL of 

England, mother of Arthur, 21 1-221. 
Cordelia — ^Youngest daughter of King Lear, 288-297. 
" C(priWa/fif/"— Shakespeare's tragedy of that name, Roman general, 237-250. 
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Corioli-^xtf of the Volsdant, 25a 

Onr^/iV//— Physician at the court of King Cymbeline» ^fl^ 

Cornwall^ Duki ^^Hosband of Regan« daughter of King Lear, sSS-sgi. 

Cottrt Theatre — In Munich, reforms attempted there, 35 {footnote), 

Cumberland^ Prince ^^Title of Prince Malcolm of Scotland in '^ Macbeth," 

262, 272. 
** Cymheluu "—King of Britain, drama by Shakespeare, 3XO-34a 
Q'/nu— -Island in the possession of Venice, 284* 

Daniel^ Samuei^Auihor of the ultra-classical tragedy "Cleopatra and 

Philotas," 41. 
/)emetrius^Son of Tamora, in " Titus Andronicus/* 86-88. 
Desdemona^Wife of OtheHo, 160, 278-286 — Comparison with Hermione^ 303- 

304— With Imogen, 315, 329. 
DesrocAeSf William — Marshal of the palace to Constance of Brittany, 216. 
Z^^^iV— Comic figure in the Mysteries, 26. 
Z?iir;w— Florentine giri in "All's Well that Ends Well," 155, 
Z^/p/ysa— Wife of Cleon, ruler of Tarsus, her attempt to murder Marina* 

" Pericles," 91, 92, 97-99. 
Dorset^ Earl of—VtiXion of literature, 76. 
Drama — Greek and Mediaeval, rise and development of, 25-28. 
Vr^uo o/Efhesus ) ^ ^^^^ .. ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Dromto of Syracuse ) 

Duke — In •* Measure for Measure," 298-302. 
Duke {bamshea)''ln "As You Like It," 224-226. 
Duncan^Kmg of Scotland, murdered by Macbeth, 259, 262-269. 

iE^onf— I^ncastrion Prince of Whales, 109-113. 

£ckifard IK—Kvcig of England, first king of the House of York, iio*i2l. 

Edward VL — Son of Henry VIII., his relation to Protestantism, 6. 

EgeuS'-^An Athenian. " Midsummer Night's Dream," 157. 

"uE^wtf/i/"— Tragedy by Goethe, xii. 

^/i-j/Kir— Queen of England, widow of Henrj* II., mother of Richard the 
Lion-hearted, Geoffrey, and John, grandmother to Arthur, 221, 222. 

Elizabeth — Queen of Englanrl, her place in history, 3, 4 — Her relation to 
popular freedom, 7 — Maintains troops of actors, 33^Homage to her in 
" Midsummer Night's Dream," 156— In " Henry VIII.," 350-351— Wishing 
to see FalstalT in love, commissions " The Merry Wives of Windsor,** 
222-223. 

Elizabeth, Lady (7/ry— Queen of England, as wife to Edward IV., 82, iii, 

X20-I2I, 202-208. 

Enobarbus, Domitius — A Roman, his description of Cleopatra, 255-256. 
Ephesus — A city in Asia Minor, 122-124. 
Euripides^The Greek tragedian, 29. 
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"/Jwa/"— Tragedy by Goethe^ ilL, 46. 

Fentm^Anne Page's tweetheart, in the '* Merry Whet of Windior,'* asj. 

Ferdinamf^Mnce of Naples, in ''The Tempe^** 315, 344-346> 

Ferdinand^Tht Catholic, King of Anagon, 347, 

/V/r^^r— Frederick Theodor, German aesthetic, his remarks 00 Desdemoiia,g7» 

FUanceSon of Banquo, in *' Macbeth," 269-27a 

FUnsi/^Son of Polixenes, King of Bohemia. '< A Wtnter^s Tale^** 306-308. 

J^ord, Mistras^lti "The Merry Wives of Windsor," 222, 223. 

France^ Princeis of-^ln " Love's Labour Lost," 141, 142. 

Frederick, Z7i/^r— Driven out by his brother, who has usurped the throne. 

«• As You Like It," 224-226. 
Frederick the Creat^Hi% criticism on Shakespeare, 3. 

Gentleman — ^Attending on Lady Macbeth, 273. 

Geoffrey— T>\xVt of Brittany, son of Henry II. of Engkmd, 213. 

(7/wy<— Duke of Clarence, brother to King Edward IV., 112. 

Gertrude—Q\x<itn of Denmark, Hamlet*s mother, 275. 

Cervimts — German critic and historian, observations on "Venus and AdoDis,** 

68-On " King Lear," 288, 289. 
**Gesta ^cmatwruni"SouTce of part of plot of •'The Merchant of Venice,'* 182. 
Gi/etta de Narbontu — Heroine of a tale by Boccaccio, the source of •'All's 

Well that Ends Well," 145. 
Giovanni— His tale // Mercatante di Venezia, source of Shakespeare's " Mer* 

chant of Venice," 182. 
Giulia Romans — An Italian painter, 3091 
Clamis, Tkam ^/^Macbcth's titles 2591 
Gloster^ Dukt c/^ln " King Lear," 288. 
Glaster, Duke of—In " Richard II.," 208. 
G/oster, Duchess of— In "Henry VI.," loo^ 104, 117. 
Gloster, Humphrey, Duke of— In " Henry VI.,** lOI, 104*105. 
Gloster, Richard, Duke of— In " Richard IIL," 202. 
Goethi—lih early works, "The Sorrows of Werther** and "The Aooom* 

plices," drawn from his own experience, 83. 
(7(9if^n7— Daughter of King Lear, 2S7. 
Gonza!o—0\^ Neapolitan noble, in "The Tempest," 344. 
Gratiano^K young Venetian, Bassonio's friend, afterwarda betrothed to 

Nerissa, " Merchant of Venice," 19a 
Greene— Ix^k^xc poet, author of "Mad Roland," So^Hb jealousy of Shake^ 

speare, 61. 
Grey, Lady Jane — Queen for a few days after the death of Edward VL, before 

the succession of Mary in England, 6. 
Griffith— Marshal of Queen Catherine of Arragon. " Henry VIIL," 364-365. 
C7nn— The collier of Croydon, favourite figure in English popular comedy, 4a 
GuulriusSon of Cymbeline, 313, 333, 334. 
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"/Taw/if/''— Prince of Denmark, tragedy by Shakespeare, 274-278, 341. 

HamUf^^^oti of Shakespeare, 58. 

Hathafvo(^^ Anne — Shakespeare's wfe, 58, 

J5^?/<V/— English literary critic, his remarks on Shakespeare's versatility, 340. 

/r^/^«fl— Principal female character in " All's Well that Ends Well," 143- 

156* 275. 
HcUtia — ^Young Athenian woman, in ** A Midsummer Night's Dream," 157. 
Henry JL — King of England, father of Richard the Lion-hearted, Ceof&ey^ 

and John, 213. 
Henry IV, — King of France, 122. 

** Henry ^,"— Drama by Shakespeare in Three Parts, 99-12X, 208. 
** Henry r///.**— Drama by Shakespeare, 211, 347-368. 
Henry r///.— King of England, 4-6, 18, 19, 29-31. 
Hereford, Earl o/— Henry IV., first king of England belonging to the House 

of Lancaster, formerly Bolingbroke, 209-210. 
Hermia — Daughter of Egeus, in **A Midsummer Night's Dream," 157-158. 
Hermione^ln ** A Winter's Tale," 303-305, 308 — Comparison with Imogen, 

329. 
Hera — Daughter of Leonato. ** Much Ado about Nothing," 231-234. 
Hippolyta — Queen of the Amazons, wife of Theseus. " Midsummer Night's 

Dream," 157. 
Ho/tnsAed^^His Chronicle furnishes material for Shakespeare's " King Lear," 

287. 
nffmer—E^ic poet of Greece, 2a 
Horace — Roman poet, 20. 

Hortemio — Unsuccessful suitor to Bianca. ** Taming of the Shrew," 133. 
Humanists^VTOieciOT% in Germany and Holland of classic literature in the 

sixteenth century, 16. 
Htiss^/ohn — Bohemian reformer, 17. 

/fl^/ijwi>— Roman, in «* Cymbeline," 318-325, 330, 335, 337-34a 

/j^— Othello's ensign, 84, 380, 383. 

Illyria, Duke o/—ln "Twelfth Night," 227-23a 

Imogen — Daughter of Cymbeline, 160, 310-340. 

IsabeUa-'Of Castile, 347. 

/jfl^^/Za— -Principal female character in " Measure for Measure," 181, 297-302, 

315— Compared with Helena, 144. 
//fl^— Brilliant development of art in, in the sUteenth century, 17. 

James II. — Last Stuart on the throne of England, 7. 
Jameson^ Mrs,^ 159, 181, 270, 275, 346. 

Jaques — Second son of Sir Roland de Bois. '* As You Like It," 224. 
y«ji^a— Shylock's daughter. «* Merchant of Venice," 187, 190-192, 198. 
*^/ohn "—King of England, tragedy of Shakespeare of that name, 210-222. 
John^ Z>^;i— Brother to the Prince of Arragon. " Much Ado About Nothing," 
233. 
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Johnson^ Dr.^ 146. 

/Min^Sfif— Author of a book concerniug adventnrci tt let, the loaice of 

Shakespeare's "Tempest," 34a. 
yin/iy^— Shakespeare's daughter, 58. 

Juita—BtXcved of Proteus. " Two Gentlemen of Verona," I38-I4a 
/u/ii/, Ca//M—** Romeo and Juliet," 150^ 159-181, 375, 377, 315, 346, 

A<i/^— Wife of Tercy (called Hotspur), in " Henry IV.," 251, 253. 

Aa^Aarimi^The Shrew. " Taming of the Shrew," 130-133. 

Afl/AinV/^—Court lady of the Princess of France. " Love's Labour Lost," X4I, 

A>«/— Faithful servant of King Lear, 287, 295. 

A7«tf of Frame — Husband of Cordelia in •* King Lear," 290, 293. 

King of Frame—In " All's Well that Ends Well," cured by Helena, 151. 

AV^ryw/]^— Celebrated commentator of Shakespeare, 36, 64. 

Kyd—Txzgxc poet, author of the ** Spanish Tragedy," 44, 45, 84. 

Laertes — Brother of Ophelia, 291 {footnote), 

Lancaster— John of Gaunt, Duke of, uncle of Richard IL, speech o( in 

praise of England, 10— Father of Bolingbroke, 208-209. 
Lavinia — Daughter of Tilus Andronicus, 31, 82, 84, 87-89. 
Lawrence — Friar, in ** Romeo and Juliet," 167-169, 173-180. 
•• Lear " — King of England, tragedy by Shakespeare, 286-297. 
Leicester^ Earl ^/^Maintains a company of actors, 33. 
Leonato — Governor of Messina, father of Hero. " Much Ado About Nothing;** 

231-232. 
Leonatus Posthumus — ^Adopted son of Cymbeline, husband of Imogen, 3l4-34a 
Z^tfMiV//~Servant of Dionyza, in " Pericles," charged to murder Marilu^ 91, 92. 
Leontes— King of Sicily, in " A Winter's Tale," 303-3o6^Compared with 

Posthumus, 326. 
Lessing — German dramatic author, 3f 159. 
Lilly, John — Dramatic court poet, his works, 4a 
Ziiy— Roman historian, 20— Source of ** Lucretia," 69. 
Lorenzo — Young Venetian, carries off Jessica. " The Merchant of Venice^" 

187, I90-I92» 198. 
Lcuis XL— 'King of France, takes piul In the English Wart of the Roses, 

no, III. 
Z^M/V— Dauphin of France, afterwards Louis VHL, husband of Blanche of 

Castile, 221. 
Louis ^/K— Literature of his period, 29. 
" Lave*s Jjobour Lost "—Comedy by Shakespeare, 140-143. 
Zf/r//;/i(9— Suitor to Bianca. ** Taming of the Shrew," 130-133. 
Z^r^Z/a— Chamber-maid to Julia. ** Two Gentlenen of Verona," 139. 
Zf/nVi/;a— Sister of Adriana. •* Comedy of Errors," 124-129. 
Lmius — Roman general " Cymbeline," 334-339» 
Z»rr</ia— Narrative poem of Shakespeare, 69-77« . 
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Zticntius Sfurim^Tathet of LncretU, 7 1. 

Zucyt Sir Tiitfxmv— Gentleman in whose park Shakespeare b said to hare 

gone poaching, 57. 
Z/eAortiUi^Nvirst to Marina. " Pericles," 91, 
ZysimacAus^Rnlet of the city of Mitylene. •• Peridef,** 91, 9(5. 

Afataulax — English historian, his judgment regarding the position of authors 

under the Tudors, 13. 
^tf^^M^Scottish genera], afterwards king, tragedy of the same name by 

Shakespeare, 258^274. 
Macbeth^ Lady^ 258-274. 
iW5K'</w^--Scottish noble, in "•Macbeth," 274. 
Macduff^ Lady^\xi "Macbeth," 270, 274. 

Magistrates of London — ^Their enmity to the stage and rules against it, 33, 34* 
Maid of Orleans — ^A caricature, 82, 100. 

^/a/r<>//«--EIdest son of King Duncan of Scotland. *• Macbeth," 262, 272. 
Mamillius^Son of Hermione. ** A Winter's Tale,** 304. 
Margaret — Queen of England, wife of Hemy VI., XOO-I16. 
*^ Maria Stuart'' — Tragedy by Schiller— Extract regarding the religious 

changes in England, 5, 6. 
Maria — Court lady of the X*rincess of Frauce. *' Love's labour Lost,** I4I« 
Mariana — Betrothed to Angeio, *• Measure for Measure," 299-302. 
Marina — Daughter of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 82, 90-99. 
Marlowe^ Christopher^ 81, 84, 85— His tragedies, *' Tamerlane,** 44s "The 

Jew of Malta," 45 ; and " Dr. Faustus," 45-49. 
Mathilde — Duchess of Brittany, wife of Conan IIL, 212. 
^^ Measure for Measure*' — Drama by Shakespeare, 297-302. 
** Merchant of Fenice** — Play by Shakespeare, 181-202. 
Mercutio — Romeo's friend, his death,. 170. 
•* Merry Wives of Windsor "—Comedy by Shakespeare, 222, 223. 
•• Midsummer Night's Dream " — Drama by Shakespeare, 156-159. 
Milan, Duke ^— "Two Gentlemen of Verona," 137, 139. 
Milford //avenSeapoTt in Wales. ** Cymbeline," 327. 
Miranda — Daughter of Prospero. " The Tempest," 160, 340-346. 
Monk — In " Much Ado About Nothing," 233, 234. 
Monmouth — Geoffrey of, relates the story of King Lear and his daughters, 

286. 
Montagu — House of, in Verona. •* Romeo and Juliet,** l6a 
Moralities — Plays acted in churches, with allegorical characters, in the Middle 

Ages, 27, 39. 
Morocco^ Prince ^^Unsuccessful suitor to Portia. *• Merchant of Venice,** 

184, 187, 18& 
** Much Ado About Nbthing'*-''Comtdy by Shakespeare, 230-234. 
Mysteries— DrsLmaSt generally on sacred subjects connected with the Church, 

popular in the Middle Ages, 26-27. 
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ITavam, Xittg pf-^^ljorr^t Jjibottr Loit," 141-143. 

Mrir/A— Semnt to Portiftt in ^ The Merchant of \txAot!' t83» 184* 190^ 192. 

A&v/lsA-Compoeer of the opera />f^ Lustigm Waitrvm mmb§r (''Merry 

Wives of Windsor "Kaai. 
iVr«56/^. /?«>8* e/"— In •* Henry VIII.," 353* 
/iTurse^hk ** Romeo and Juliet,'* 167, 168, 173, 173, 176L 

OUrm^King of the fairies. ** Midsummer Night's Dream/* 156. 

Ocfavia— -Sister of Octavius Csesar. " Antony and Cleopatra,*' 357, 258. 

0/fW<z— Beloved of Duke Orsino. " Twelfth Night," 227-23a 

(?/fV^— Eldest son of Su- Roland de Bois. ** As You Like It," 224-226. 

0/A^/jtf—" Hamlet," 274-278. 

Or/anda— Third son of Sir Roland de Bois. " As You Like It," 224, 227. 

Or«wtf— Duke of Illyria. " Twelfth Night," 228-23a 

•« OrAel/o "—Tragedy by Shakespeare, 278-286— The Moor of Venice compared 

with Leonatus Posthumus, 326. 
Oz/u/— Roman poet from whom Shakespeare took material of *' Venus and 

Adonis," 67. 
Oxford, Earl of— Vziron of literature, 76. 

PadtM — A city in Italy, 131. 

Paris, Cw/if/— Suitor to Juliet, 162, 174— His death, l8a 

Paulina—^^h Winter's Tale," 304-308. 

Percy — English nobleman, rebels against King Henry IV., 251, 253. 

/Vr<///a— Daughter of Hermione. ** A Winter's Tale," 160, 305-308. 

Pericles — His period, 17. 

"/VnVi;?/"— Prince of Tyre, drama by Shakespeare, 89-99. 

Perillus—1\ie " Kent " of Shakespeare in the older tragedy of " King Lear," 

289. 
/V//7/rAfV»— Tamer of the Shrew, 131, 132. 
Philip Augustus — King of France, 217. 

Philip IL—¥Mig of Si»ain, husband of Queen Mary of England, 6. 
/Vmwi^— Servant to Leonatus Posthumus. " Cymbeline," 317, 323, 324, 34a 
/'w/^/— Boaster in Shakespeare's " Henry IV.," 49. 
Plautus — Roman dramatic poet, 29, 42, X22. 
/V>//>w^j— King of Bohemia. •* A Winter's Tale," 303. 
Polonius—Y^iSkier of Ophelia. «* Hamlet," 277, 341, 
Pontorson — Frontier to>vn in Brittany, 215. 

Portia — Principal female character in ** The Merchant of Venice," l60b 181. 
/Vr/jtf— Wife of Brutus. •* Julius Osar," 251-254. 
/V^j/^if— Author of the tragedy of "Cambyses," 39. 
Prometheus — " Creator of men and stealer of fire," xL 
/Vw/^«>— Banished Duke of Milan, in •* The Tempest," 343-346. 
JVoteus — Young gentleman of Verona, 138-140. 
Puck-^Kn elf. " Midsummer Night's Dream," 156-158. 
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Puriianst 18, 33, 55. 

•• Pyramut and TkUhi •'—Burlesque play performed at the wedding of Theseus 
and Hippolyta by Athenian workmen. *' Midsummer Night's Dream," 159. 

Quun of England-'Wdt of Richard II., 209. 

^^rwtf/iW— Starting-point of modem history, 1 7-19. 

/*<fflfi--Daiightcr of King Lear, 287-291, 294, 295. 

Richard^ Edward^-^Ayxihot of " Damon and Pythias," 4a 

''Richard W—Kxng of England, tragedy by Shakespeare^ 208-2ia 

*' Richard ///.**'^Kingo{ England, tragedy by Shakespeare, 84, 116, Il7i 120, 

121, 202-208. 
Richard the Lion-hear/ed^King of England. •* King John,** 214, 215. 
Richmond— Lcsider of the rebellion against Richard III., afterwards King 

Henry the Seventh, 207, 208. 
Roland dc Boss, Sir-^ln " As You Like It,** 224. 
Roman Tragedies, 238-258. 

«• Romeo fl«</////iV/*'— Tragedy by Shakespeare, 159-181. 
Romeo Montagu — " Romeo and Juliet,** 160-181. 

^^w/iVi^— Daughter of banished Duke. " As You Like It,** 160, 225-227. 
Roussillon, Couft/ess of—Bctir^inCs mother. «« All's Well that Ends Well,** 

147-152- 
^////ii;i</— Youngest son of Duke Richard of York, 109. 

5ii^i6v/V/(f— Author of " Ferrex and Porrex,** 29. 

.SVi/di////— Sultan of Egypt, 215. 

Salerio — A merchant, friend to Antonio. " Merchant of Venice^** X9(X 

Suiuminus — Roman Emperor. ** Titus Andronicus," 87, 88. 

Schii/er— 'The extravagance of his ** Robbers ** a reaction against the severe 
rule of the " Karlschule,** 83, 84. 

Sea Caffain—* * Twelfth Night,** 228. . 

.Si"A7///V7/i— Viola's brother, " Twelfth Night,** 228-23a 

Shakesfeare, Wiliiam'^llh knowledge of woman's heart, x., 204— His position 
as to Idealism and Realism, xL— His ground idea in **The Merchant of 
Venice,'* xiii.— Method of collecting his material, xiv., 45 — Extreme in his 
judgments, xv.— His copyrights in his works, xv. — His relation to his 
forerunners and their works, 2— His life, 53— His family, 57— His father, 
58 — His education, 58— Decline of his family, 58 — History of his youth, 
57 — ^Youthful pranks, 57 — Early marriage, 58 — Passionate youth, 58— 
Goes to London, 60— Stories about how he earned his living, 61 — Part 
owner of Blackfriars Theatre, 61*— Chronology of his works, 62 — Capability 
as an nctor, 63 Material 6uccc».s, 6-^ — His quiet, respectable life in age, 
63 — Goes back to Stratford, 63— His death, 63— His will, 63— His monu- 
ment, 63 — His epitaph, 64 — His authorship of "Titus Andronicus,** 83, 89 
—Creator of Marina in " Pericles," 90~-Authorship of " Henry VL," 99— 
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Hit ^Tuoing of the Shrew" belongs to the fint period, 130— Snecessfol 
podtkm and dieefful temper in the lecond period, 137— Marks bjr which 
to recognise his earlier works, 140— Pedantic play upon words, I4(^— 
Alliteration, 141— Different portrayals of Helena and Juliet, 144— Sources 
of **The Merchant of Venice,** 183— Self-criticism, 183— Monologue in 
** Richard III.," 904^Influence of youthful experiences upon the passionate 
characters of hb early plays, aoS^Portrayal of Constance, 217— His prin- 
ciples regarding marriage i^own in ** The Merry Wives of Windsor,** 223— 
Conception of the character of Viola in " Twelfth Night,** 230— His habit 
of contrasting female types opposed to each other, 239— Miranda and 
Ophelia, 270— Treatment of material of *' King Lear," 287— His anachron- 
isms, 308— Self-criticism in " Cymbeline," 320— Hazlitt*s remarks upon 
him, 340^ 341 — Conclusion, 369. 

SUTftty, Sir /*^i7i>— Author of the "Apology for Poetry,** 34~Hb remarks 
upon the state of the contemporary stage, 34»Introduces the Pastoral 
romance into England, 76— Remarks upon the improbabilities in English 
drama, 42. 

Scmers^ Ctorge^An English mariner, 341. 

Southampton^ Earl r/^Shakespeare's patron, to whom he dedicated his 
Narrative Poems, 67, 76. 

Stage^ the Engtish—'BtfoTe Shakespeare, 25-5a 

5/^i^— Tragic poet, author of the <* Battle of Alcasar,** 44. 

.S/nwin^— Olivia's, in "Twelfth Night," 229. 

Stifoih, Duke cf-^Lovtr of Margaret of Anjou, loi— Hit parting from her, 
106-108. 

Surrey t Earl of—VzKxon of literature, 76. 

^Ir/Tififif a— Shakespeare's daughter, 58. 

Syracuse^'Cxtf in Sicily, 126. 

T^fCT/tu— Roman historian, 2a 

" Taming of the Shrew "--Comedy by Shakespeare^ 130-134. 

Tamcra—ClMttn of the Goths. " Titus Andronicus,** 82, 83, 86-88, loa 

Tarquinns Sextus-^** Lucretia," 7a 

" Tempest, 77/^"— Drama by Shakespeare, 340-346. 

TVf^iir^— Roman comic poet, 29. 

Tewhesdury^BoXilt of. " Henry VL," 113. 

7:i<iiM— Wife of Pericles, 90, 98, 99. 

Theseus—King of Athens. " Midsummer Night's Dream,** I57, 

Thouars, Guy ^^Third husband of Constance, Duchess of Brittany, 217. 

ThurioSvAioT to Silvsa, the Duke's daughter. "Two Gentlemen o( 

Verona," 138, 139. 
Tf/tfifia— Queen of the Fairies* " Midsummer Night's Dream," 157, 158, 
" Titus ^if</n?«iV«x"— Tragedy by Shakespeare, 31, 81-89, ^^ 
" Twelfth Night''— QomtAy by Shakespeare, 227-230. 
Tybalt Capulet—^^ Romeo and Juliet," 163— His death, 170-172. 
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UrsuU^Heto\% cfaamber*wt>iiian. ** Much Ado About Nothing," 233. 

Valentine^^otxag gentleman of Verona, 137, 14a 

Vansm-^VfnXtt in Goethe's *• Egmont,** xii, li« 

Vcttx^ Lord-^VtAiOTi of literature, 76. 

•* Vcmts and Adonis "—Narrative poem by Shakespeare, 67-^ 

^rA'— Composer of the opera of •• Falstaff," 223. 

" Verona^ Two GtntUnten ^"—Comedy by Shakespeare, I37-I4a 

^Tre— Comic figure on the Englbh stage, 32. 

Vienna— hMsXrOi^ 298. 

KwAi— Principal female character in *• Twelfth Night," 227-230, 332. 

Virgilia-^'ii^ of Coriolanus, 238, 239, 244-25a 

VoUdam — Ancient Italian people, enemies of the Romans, 245f 250* 

JV/(jiVf— Ilia judgment of Shakespeare's " Hamlet," xv., 3. 

Volumnia — Mother of Coriolanus, 21 1, 237-250. ^ j. 

Jr</^;^— Confidence of Faust, xii., 11. 

Warwick— 1\i^ ** King-maker,** in •* Henry VI.," x lO-Z 12. 

^K4rAr/<7w— Dramatic author, his '* Promos and Cassandra,** 41, 298. 

Jf^jVe^i?//— King's palace in London, 341. 

Wr>&//^— English reformer, 17, 18. 

JKiV/i^tt;— Character in ** The Taming of the Shrew," 133. 

Wilbrandt — German writer and poet, 231. 

\Vinch<iUr^ Cardinal ^-* Accomplice in the murder of the Duke of Glotter. 

" Henry IV.," 107. 
•• lilntn-'s TaAf "— Play by Shakespeare, 303-309. 
mtches. Three— ^*^ Macbeth," 259, 

JWjo'— Cardinal. " Henry VIII.," 349, 3S2-3S4t 357-359» 362-36$. 
Women — Characters played by boys, 37. 
Wrestler— Oi the usuiping Duke. " As You Like It," 225. 
Wyatt^ ZiVi/— Patron of literature, 76. 

3'«?rit— Richard, Duke of, his death. " Henry VI.," 109, iia 
Ycri^ Duehess of— In •* Richard IL," 209, 2ia 

Zinevra—On^Ti?\ of Imogen (" Cymbeline"), in Boccaccio's Decaineron, 311, 

312. 
Zola^ Emil, 2. 
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